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MAGYAKLAND.” 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

rpHE sun has sunk to rest in the warm bosom of the plains, 
and the porphyry hills of Buda stand out blue against 
the sky. In the long green avenue of robinias which line the 
quay, the flowers, drooping from the fervid heat of noontide, 
now unfold their perfumed petals and scent the evening 
air. Zephyrs, Oriental in their softness, come borne towards 
us over the Southern waves of the Danube, while from 
the gilded halconic's of the houses along tlie shore are heard 
the imdodious ring of voices and iiioiTV laughter, wliere the 
Magyar ladies sit to enjoy the cool breeze. Above the 
streets and squares of Pest, the blaek-and-gold cupolas 
glistening in the ruddy gleam of <*xpiring day look like 
sentinels flashing emhlazoned sabres. 

What bright and pleasant recollections rise before us of 
the beautiful city as, in fancy, we visit it again and see its 
noble palaces that skirt the banks of tin' river casting the 
long reflections of their white facades in the deep waters 
beneath ! 

Immediately opposite Pest, separated ])y tlie monarch of 
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European rivers, li(‘s l^mda, linked to its sister-city by tlio 
most sj)l(nulid suspension bridge tlie world yet boasts. 

Passing once mor(j in fancy the grim lions that guard its 
entrance and crossing over to the other side, what stirring 
memories come crowding into the mind ! What cliang(‘s 
have conn' over this ancient city of kings since Imperial 
Pome sat proudly enthroned within its confines, and in Insr 
days of pomp and 2)ower erected this amphitheatre, endu- 
ring typ(‘ of licr greatness and her brutality! How varied 
and miglity have heen thy fortunes, proud Hecambria, since 
iliy ])rocoiisuls celebratcal in this arena their cruel fetes ! 

As the twilight falls, the busy hum and shouts of men, 
borne across tin' river, shajm tliemsidves in our 2)res(‘nt 
mood to tlie clamour of a barbarian camp. Wo catcli tlu* 
rumble of In^avy chariots, and tlu' tramj) and mughing of 
tlieii’ cliargers, and w<‘ lu'ar tlu' triiimplial strains of martial 
music tliat proclaim the oV(‘rthrow of lionn; and tin; erection 
of Attila's iron tlirone. 

Put tlie shadows de('p(*n- and wlio are these, the ])itih‘.ss 
li('athen, that c<une sweeping up with th(.‘ mists on tlu' 
river, till tht‘y too riaxch the shores <>f tlu‘ J)aiiuh(‘ and 
Puda’s embattled Avails? Hurk! It is Arjaid and his 
chieftains from the North, who cehdu'ate in their turn, on 
th(! ruins of Attila’s palaces, with the music, of Ivn‘S and 
the clash of cymbals, the iMagyars’ comjuest of Pannonia! 

Slowly th(‘ moon rises, and lo ! “a change comes o’er the 
spirit of our dream.” Turning our (^yes to th(‘ ciladid, 
crowned Avith its i)alaces as Avith a diadem, Ave catch tin* 
llicker of the (h'(‘scent above the gateways, se»^ lliitteriiig 
from the Avails the j)ennon of th(‘ Moshun viet«)rs, and hear 
from the toAV(*rs of the Christian churches, now minarets, 
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the watchman’s chant, “For Allah is gr(;at, ami there is n<» 
God but lie.” 

Yet once more memory holds up its ma.i^ic. crystal, find, as 
the moon floats in placid triumph in tlie sky and the solemn 
stars stand ranged about her, there grows over th(j seem* yid 
another change. The flicker of the Crescent pales and di(?s. 
The green pennon of Islam droops and disappears. For 
tlie conquering shadow of the Cross has fallen again upon 
the sleeping city, and, instead of the cadence of th(3 watch- 
man’s voice, there is borne upon the night air now, the 
pious music of Christian ves})er-h(dls. 

Truly, a wondrous history ! 

•ff A- 

It was a lovely iiKuning on which we steppial into the 
train that bore us in earnest and for the third time towards 
the land of tlu'. .Magyar, a thoroughly old-fashioned ^lay 
morning. The East wind had at length taken itself oli* to its 
own quarter, aiid the sun shone as benignly as it' it actually 
meant to stay. It was just one of those rare days when a 
person of sanguine temperament might have been justified 
in entertaining a certain aniouiit of confidence in the 
stability even of English weather. Nature had thrown off 
her dingy winter mantle, and clothed herself in a garb of 
fairest green. Everything seemed to say, Summer is 
come! Summer is come!” The lark said it as he soared 
high in tin*, azure depths : the bliu'-hell said it as she hung 
her head languidly in the high grasses in quest of shade : 
the bees said it as the perfume of the wild flowers called 
them to drink of their honey: th(‘ breeze said it as it 
fanned the slender stems of the ragged-robins in the hedge- 
rows, and made billows of the emerald corn : the old 
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gentleman said it who sat opposite, and who, puffing like a 
steam-engine himself, arrived upon the platform just as 
the train was about to start. 

What matter to us how the wind howl to-morrow, or tluj 
returning frost nip the newly-awakened spring-flowers? 
We are away, away ! New costumes, new scenes, snow- 
cap[)od mountains, foaming torrents, placid lakes, all chasci 
each other through the brain in rapid succession like a 
perpetual dissolving view. At this distance no contreienipi^ 
enter into our philosophy ; no ferocious Hungarian officials 
who mistake us for llussian spies ; no keen-sighted 
doiianicrs who look us tlirougli and througli, as tliey demand 
whether we have anything to declare, awakening serious 
qualms of conscience concerning just tliat one little 
contraband something concealed in a mysterious corner of 
our belongings wliich we have determined hot to d(‘clar(' ; 
no days when we dine with Duke Ilnmplin^y and go supper- 
less to bed. None of these things damp our ardour as we 
are l»orne through the smiling pastures of the W(*st. 

The channers as calm as a fish-pond,” remarked the fat 
stewardess on our arrival on board the steamer. “ And there’s 
scarce the leastest swell on.” Hut — exeunt passengers tlie 
following morning, woe-begone, dishevelled, wan, but lioj)eful. 

On, past the quay, where the “ merry fish-wives ” (dust(*r 
round the vessels, and bend under tlie weight of tlnur 
large full creels. Through the quaint subur])s of the old 
Norman town, where more merry fish-wives sit surrounded by 
conical baskets full of red mullet, wdiicli at a sliort distance 
look like exaggerated pottles of ripe strawberries. 

On, on, for we tarry nowhere, till w’e reach the fair 
capital of “ La belle France.” 
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Here we linger for a day to call on a Hungarian merchant. 
He had promised to give us letters of introduction to some 
friends of his, who were landed proprietors in the north and 
south-east of Hungary, and v;hich wo believed would be very 
useful to us in that terra incognita. For such the greater 
portion of Magyarland still is to the ordinary tourist in 
spite of M. Tissot, for his interesting travels were strictly 
confined to Croatia, and the extreme west of the country. 

The common and direct route to Hungary, and the one 
by which we entered it on our two previous visits, is via 
Munich and Vienna. But partly because we pined to breathe 
once more the balmy breezes of sunny Italy and bask in 
the smiles of her people if for ever so short a period, and 
partly because, unless compelled to do so, we rarely follow 
tlie conventional routes laid down in guide-books, we de- 
cided to go through Venice, and make that place our starting 
point to the “ polyglot ” country whither we were bound ; 
a decision that greatly astonished a little Frenchman whom 
we saw in the merchant’s office in question. 

“ You should go to IVIunich,” said lie, “ and thence to 
Vienna, to reach Hungary.” 

“ Why ? ” we demanded. 

“ Oh ! that is the regular route." 

“ Yes ! but we do not care to go by the regular route,” we 
replied ; “ we wish to sec Hungary in its byways as well as 
in its highways.” 

Witli a shrug of the shoulders, and an elevation of the 
eyebrows, as much as to say he hoped we should find the 
travelling to our liking, and muttering to himself “ que les 
Anglais sont originals!'' he turned away. 

Here another voice broke in, proceeding trom a tall 
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bony man, whose form, half hidden behind the sheets of 
Galiijnani, we had scarcely observed. 

‘‘ There are no diligences^ and no carriages in Hungary 
wortli mentioning as such,'^ he exclaimed, and then sub- 
sided behind his newspaper again. 

He pronounced the French word diligence as we pronouncci 
our own familiar noun, and his speech betrayed his Trans- 
atlantic origin. 

“ ]\[ost Messieurs les vogageurs/* rejoined the Frenchman, 
l eturning to the charge, and evidently unwilling to surrender 
his point to another — “ ]\Iost Messieurs les voyageurs rest 
satisfied with a visit to Fest.” 

“ Vousavez raisong, mussoo,^' replied the American, without 
moving a muscle of his face, his eyes still fixed on the 
pages of his newspaper, — “Natur’ made Hungary a iirst- 
class country, but they’ve got a mode of locomotion th(^r(^ 
tliat whips all creation; as to railways they’ve none to speak 
of, and wlicre you do find ’em the pace at which tin' lumber- 
ing old machines crawl along is a caution i‘V(‘n to snails. If 
you want to do the Danube ’’^ — this time addressing himseH’ 
to us take my advic(‘ and go down stream ; you’ll do it 
in half the time ; and if you’re tliinking of doing the Car- 
pathians. what I say is, dont ; you’ll soon get tired ot‘ cross- 
country work in Hungary, 1 can tell you, and as to thi‘ 
language ” 

Happily at this juncture the coJiversation was brought to 
an abrupt conclusicni by the entranci? of tlu^ iiuuclumt 
himself, who had been al>sent on our arrival, but wlio now 
gave us ihe letters <d* introduction of which we stood in 
lUM'd, assuring us we sliould n*ceive much liospitality uud 
kindness from the gentlemen to whom they W(;re addressed, 
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together with assistance on our travels, sliouhl any he re- 
quired. 

A brief examination, before leaving England, of Bradshaw’s 
Continental map had shown us that railway communication 
is now open the whole way from Venice to Pest, a distance 
in an almost direct lino of live or six hundred miles. But 
tlie pages of that useful guide proved ‘‘ too many ” for ns 
in their bewildering complications, and we were oldiged 
to postpone the all-important question of ‘‘ how to get 
there ” till our arrival at Venice. 

Arrived at that place, however, the question seemed as far 
from being solved as ever. The local railway guide con- 
ducted us as far as Udine, a comparatively sliort distance 
on our way, and then left us stranded high and dry on a 
sliore of uncertainty. This being the case, we hail from the 
window of our hotel a passing gondola, and Hoat oif to tlie 
railway terminus to ascertain the matter for ourselves. 

The hot weath(*r had scarcely begun, and tlie wooden 
covers, with tli(‘ir black hearse-like fittings, had not btMui 
r(Mnov(‘d to giv(' place to the bright -coloured awnings. As 
we glide through the sombre and sihuit ducts, walled in by 
ancient jialaces which frown down upon ns on either side, 
and skim over the glassy surface of the Grand Canal, the rock- 
ing motion of our dismal craft jiroduces within us a vague 
and dreamy sensation ; other black gondolas are following in 
our wake, the bell of a distant church is tolling, and being 
English, and taking “ our pleasures sadly,’’ we feed we must 
be on our way to our own funeral, till we are jerked into 
consciousness and life again by tin' grating of the prow on 
ilu' mainland close* to tlu* terminus itself. 

The ticket ollice is e>f course closed, and there is not tlie 
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shadow of an official to be seen anywhere. But wandering 
along to the great platform in the dim hope of finding some 
one there who can help us, we are at length cheered by the 
sight of a person in the garb of a railway official of some 
sort coming towards us from the farther end. Ilis footsteps 
echo dismally in the vaulted space, and for utter loneliness in 
his surroundings he might have been “ the last man.” 

Could he inform us what time the train left for Pest ? we 
eagerly inquired as he approached us. 

“ Pest ! Pest ! ” he exclaimed, looking bewildered — he 
could scarcely have been more so had we inquired the way 
to the moon. 

“ The capital of Hungary,” we suggested. 

“ Yes ! yes ! ” lie knew it was in Hungary somewliere ; but 
hero his stock of geographical knowledge eaiiK^ to an end, at 
any rate so far as tliat 2 )articular branch of tlnr sul)j(‘ct was 
concerned, and, with a bow and polite wave of the hat, 1 h^ 
passed on his way, leaving us mon* l)enight(‘d tlian beforcj. 

Whilst ruminating what next to do, we lieard a quierk 
step behind us, and he again appeared. 

Perdono, Signore! It strikes me that you must go lienee 
to Vienna, and you will tlien have no difticulty in reaching 
Pest.” 

Xow to travel due north to Vienna, when Hungary lay in 
an easterly direction, was quite beyond the tuidurance of any 
enlightened travellers, particularly that of such experienced 
and enterprising ones as ourselves. It was not to be contem- 
plated for a moment, but as we strolled back to our gondola, 
we began to wonder whether after all we had not for once 
been mistaken in deviating from the orthodox route and in 
creating one for ourselves. 
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On mentioning the aource of our disappointment to our 
swarthy Charon, a bright idea seizes him. 

“ ilfa ecco! Why will not his Eccellenza go to the Signor 
hiapettore himself? He lives up those steps yonder” — 
pointing to a house close by. 

AVhy not indeed ? Acting on our brave gondolier’s 
suggestion, we go at once in quest of him. 

The Signor laspettore was fortunately at home, and greeted 
us with the pleasant smile and ready courtesy which one 
invariably meets with in the people of this land. We were, 
however, once more doomed to failure. He knew every- 
thing apparently but that which we had come to learn ; he 
certainly did not know the \vay to Pest, but bidding us wait, 
he retired to an inner chamber, whence lie soon returned 
bearing under liis arm an enormous map, his radiant 
countenance proclaiming that be liad at last solved the 
dilhculty. 

“ Verdono, Signort/l I have ascertained. You must go hence 
to Xabrisina. There you will have to wait two hours, when 
another train will take you on through Cormons to the 
Hungarian frontier.” And by the way he spoke of 
Cormons one would have supposed it to be the extreme 
limits of civilisation. 

“ Not many strangers travel tliis way to Hungary,” added 
he. 

l>ut do not your people sometimes travel?” we in- 
<juired. 

“ Ma no ! ” was the reply, given in that sharp, incisive 
tone in which every Italian pronounces that latter mono- 
syllable. “ We do not often travel, and to Hungary never. 
Basta ! the climate of Hungary c una clima da Diavolo 
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adding with a shrug of tho slioulders — tho full sigiiilicaiioc^ 
of which we duly appreciated — “ Ferdono^ Signore ! Only 
tho English go there.” 

The moon had risen a full round orb as, the ohjoct of our 
que^st accomplished, we once more stepped into our gondola 
and, gliding away, soon formed one of the many black specks 
crossing her silvery pathway on the great Lagoon. 

The brilliantly-liglitcd shops in the colonnades of tlu^ 
Piazza di San Marco remind us that we have still sonio- 
thing to do l)efore we are fully (‘(|uippt‘d for our llimgarian 
travels. We had, as I havi‘ said, s(‘(‘ii Hungary on two 
previous occasions; seen it. that is, in its liigliways. Tliis 
time we meant to see it in its l)yways also ; tor which 
purpose it was necessary that we should (‘ipiip ours(‘lv(‘s tor 
that cross-country trav(dling of which the AnHuiiain had 
hinted such dark things. KxpJM-icmce, ton, that s((‘rn 
schoolmaster, likewise taugiit us the desirability ()f render- 
ing ourselves independent, as far as possibh‘, of the acconi- 
niodation to be met with at small out-of-tlie-way inns. Jnm- 
these, however full of jnoniise e.xternally, an* inwardly, 
except in rare instances, r(*plete with disaj)poiniim‘nt ; and 
black bread, lulorir-a, bacon, and i/fijfriha hf ud/"- a 
national dish, in which a fowl that, in blissful umauiseious- 
ness of the. iiniiiediate future, lias been [licking u[) the 
crumbs that fell from tin* travidler’s table as In* partoedv td’ 
his first cours(‘, may, at his last, ajipear in the torni (d a 
hasty stew, thickened with re<l pepper ar<j the only things 
to be found wherewith to fortify tin; inner man. 

In addition, thend’ore, to a case of hmiiietieally-sealed 
provisions brought with us from Kngland, w<j here invested 
in a number of small items in the culinary lim* necessary 
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for our aiitioipatod waysido bivouacs, including a singular 
contrivance for easy cooking, whereby tlic mysterious 
operation of roasting moat in a species of saucepan is ac- 
cornplislied ; the vessel in question l)eing called a cazarola. 
Besides tliese, there was yet one other item we had to 
provide ourselves with ; namely, some dozen yards of stout 
rope, a vtny necessary adjunct to cross-country travel in 
Hungary. 

For tli(^ necessities of the outer man wv were already well 
provided by the possession of a large hnnda — a relic of our 
former travels. This magniticeiit garment of Hungarian 
invention is a glorious institution, than which in the whole 
sartorial art tluna' is non(‘ so grandly adapted to its 
purpos(^, or to the climat(} of the country, where the changes 
are exceedingly rapid. Tlie chill which immediately follows 
tln^ s(‘tting of the sun often causes the temperature to sink 
20 licaumur in tin* short s])ace of two hours, and witliout 
this garnumt the traveller will very probably fall a victim 
to the Hungarian lever occasioned by the exhalation from 
the marshes. In fact, as the Venetian station-master deli- 
cat(‘ly hinti'd, Hungary, like England, may be said to have 
“ no climat(g only weather.” 

Tlu‘ maj<'stic Alfdld,or ]>lains of Hungary--the European 
Pampas as they have iaam called — 1 hough hardly as bound- 
less as tlu' o(*ean, are scar(*ely less lickle: now soil and tender 
under a calm and cloudh'ss sky as they slumluu* in the dreamy 
haze of sunny noontide, now all glorious in the resplendent 
hu(‘s of the out-goings and in-comings of Hay ; anon tierce 
and tumultuous, as a viidtuit wind sweeps over them, which, 
meeting witli no obstacle wheretui to spend its tury, whirls 
shritdving in frantic circles like an angry demon, tosses the 
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trembling and resistless hillocks of sand into billows, or, 
with a hissing noise, lashes them into fragments like 
ocean spray. Here also, in summer, as on the great African 
desert, the traveller crossing the sandy wastes is often mis- 
led by the delusive mirage. In the distance a lake, or 
village, or lonely esarda (tavern) hires him on, and causes 
him to lose his way. 

No landscape, however, is so impressive as that afforded by 
these plains — plains so vast that they appear to embrace tlie 
Infinite ; where the sun at setting seems to sink into the very 
bosom of the earth, and the stars burn red to the verge of tlie 
horizon. Who can describe the awful grandeur and stillness 
that reigns over this boundless region, as Niglit comes 
hastening on, bringing with it the stars, to hang like silvj'i* 
lamps in the sapphire deeps ; or the beauty of tlie heavenly 
arch when the “ milky way ” is stretched across the zenitli 
like a spangled veil, and the planets burn with siicli a 
steady light that tliey seem to cast a patli of glory athwart 
the plains beneath ? 

Fitful as the climate is, tli(‘re are however, happily for tlu' 
traveller, two months in the year when he may almost depeml 
upon fine weather, viz. May and June. The long winter’s 
frost and snow have at length by that time passed away ; the 
intense heat of July and August has not yet begun, nor the 
autumnal rains which render the Hungarian roads (bad 
enough at the best of seasons) absolutely impassable. 

After two more deliriously happy days at Venice, spent 
in loitering about its colonnades, sitting in the beautiful 
Piazza di San Marco listening to the strains of the military 
bands and sometimes floating over the glassy surface of the 
canals, we bid adieu to the “Ikide of the »S(‘a.” 
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In the railway carriage with ua were two priests whom 
we had met at the hotel “Due Torri” at Verona, and wlio 
were, they informed us, to be our fellow-travellers as far 
as Udine. There was also a lady from Carniola on her 
way to Laibach, whose head was covered with a kind of 
Spanish mantilla and who spoke Slovenic, a dialect of the 
Wendish. 

As soon as the train had fairly started, the priests, taking 
off their broad-brimmed beaver hats and exchanging them for 
more comfortable skull-caps, began reading their breviaries, 
following the contents witli a motion of the lips, but without 
utterance of the faintest sound. 

We now pass through an undulating country rich in 
cultivation, and olives and mulberry-trees take the place of 
vines. Our route leads us through the classic land of Illyria, 
a name rendered immortal by the poems of Virgil and 
Dante. After leaving Izonzo, we reach the ancient town of 
Monfalcone, situated within a few miles of the once famous 
city of Aquileia, where the Emperor Augustus often resided — 
a mere village now, but containing, in the time of the Romans, 
a population of 100,000 souls. 

The train soon begins to ascend one of those barren and 
rugged hills which form the nortli-eastern boundary of the 
Adriatic Sea. Here all vegetation ceases except that of 
stunted herbage, and as far as eye can roach nothing is 
visible but rocky and conical liills. 

As the engine labours up the steep gradient the blue 
waters of the Adriatic suddenly burst upon the view. To the 
left strctcli the niarKshy plains which, extending over a vast 
area, constitute the “ Littorale,” or northern shores. Away, 
in the distance, rise the purple mountains of Istria, 
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whilst below, enibosomod in "rcen bills, lies Trieste. Tin; 
scene is calm, beantifnl, and majestic in the ov(min^ light, 
recalling many a sad association connected with the life ot 
the author of the Divimi Comniedia,’' as well as many 
an episode of early lore. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE PUSZTA. 

JS there anything to he seen 
here?” we inquired of a 
pretty Slovene girl, who, in 
short red skirt, velvet bodice, 
and top-boots, was stumping 
about the platform as we 
alighted from the train tlie 
next morning, and at last 
stood on Hungarian soil. 

Knowing just sufficient 
German to comprehend the 
nature of our question, she 
turned round, and pointing 
lirst in tlio direction of the desolate little station itself, 
tlien at a group of sheds opposite, and linally at a long 
straight road which apparently led nowhere, she showed 
two rows of pearly teetli, and looking up at us archly, burst 
out laughing at her own humour. 

Pragorliof, thi‘ place at which we have just arrived — the 
junction of the Vienna and Trieste line— is in very truth a 
dreary spot to be* set down at ; but wishing to reach Sid-Fok 
VOL. r. , c 
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the next day, it was necessary to break onr journey here. 
Nothing could present a more utterly forlorn aspect, and 
why the spot should have been favoured with a name at all 
is an enigma, seeing that it consists solely — as our naive 
little Slovene had intimated — of the station itself, three or 
four sheds, and the small fogado (inn). Probably, however, 
the signification may have reference to a town or village 
hard by ; ‘‘ hard by,” that is to say, in a Hungarian sense, 
for in this part of the country, where villages are few and 
far between, people often call men “ neighbours ” wlio live 
twenty, thirty, and even forty miles distant, and not unfre- 
qiiently convey tlieir farm produce to fair^ and markets full 
as many miles away. 

We have now reached the threshold of the great jfiains, 
and, looking nortli, soutli, east, and west, not a sign of habi- 
tation is visible ; nothing, in short, but the straight road 
already alluded to, and tlie long line of railway whicli 
vanishes only witli the liorizon. 

The lonely fogado in whicli w(‘ have* come to anchor till 
the morrow forms a toleralih' (*xample of all wayside inns in 
Hungary, except in the i)osition of the stranger's bedroom, 
which, instead of being on the ground-floor, is in this 
instance approaidied by a movable ladder. The mllr a 
manger, as is invarialily the case, not only adjoins, l>ut 
commands an extensive view of the kitcluui; and iho traveller 
can — if ho feel disposed watch as he sits at table the 
inter(‘sting process of tin* cutting up and frying of his 
cutlets, and stewing of his jxipriha hmidl ; as W(‘ll as the 
slaughter of the innocent itself. For our pri'Sfuit hosts form 
no exception to the generality of Hungarian innkeepers in 
the very open manner in which they carry into etlect their 
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culinary assassinations, and a scuffle, a sharp, piteous cry, 
followed by a “ thud,” and the sight of a quivering victim 
hanging head downwards to a door-nail in full view, 
wore our immediate welcome to the shelter of this solitary 
little inn. 

We are here plunged all at once into the very vortex of 
the Magyar language, which no other south of the Volga aids 
the uninitiated stranger to interpret, but which was, never- 
theless, already spoken in this country by a Turanian people 
of kindred race at the Eomaii conquest of Pannonia. 

The landlord of the inn, who is a Magyar, can only just 
manage to render himself intelligible in German ; whilst the 
young woman we addressed on our arrival at the station, 
and whom we find to be the waiting-maid, can only speak 
ITungariaii and her mother-tongue, a Shiv dialect spoken 
west of the Hungarian frontier. 

The vast prairies we have now entered, so deeply interest- 
ing in their historical associations, cover the prodigious area 
of 37,400 English square miles, and the insular mind almost 
loses itself in contemplating their extent. 

Although Hungary contains within its embrace mountain- 
ous districts of vast extent, and beauty unsurpassed by any 
country in lhirop(‘, yet its principal characteristics may be 
said to be plains and rivers. In some portions of the former, 
which are as level as the ocean, the soil is in a high 
state of cultivations others are mere sandy wastes ; whilst 
in others again, Nature having spread a green and flowery 
carpet of her own weaving, thousands of wild horses and 
catth> are allowed to roam over it unfettered, and these, 
wandering about in immense herds, form one of the chief 
features of the Puszfd landscape. 
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Hero tlic sportsnijiii may find ample food for his gnn ; for 
the marshes in the vicinity of the great rivers abound in 
wild fowl, particularly in the spring, when they are the 
haunt of storks, wliich may he seen pluming themselves all 
day long amongst the tall reeds and haithery grasses, or else 
leading their little family of storklings out for an airing on 
the eoiitines of their watery domain. Flocks ot noisy plovers 
too are everywhere seen, and not unfrequeiitly a pelican ; 
whilst throughout the length and breadth of the Alfdld, 
the harsh scream of the falcon is hoard, wheeling over- 
head as it scours the air in quest of smaller birds, or swoops 
down upon a marmot. 

Scattered about these* vast steppes, at long distances apart, 
art* towns and villages. In the neighbourhood of the post 
roads they occur every three or four liours ; but in other 
districts farther in the interior (he travell(*r may oft(‘n 
journey a whole day by carriage or leiteriviujfni, in going 
from one village to the next. 

No Avonder is it (lien tliat this thinly p()])ulat(‘d region 
has ever been consid(*red the Kl-])orado of brigands, who 
until recently, that is to say until t(‘n or twenty yrars ago, 
kept tlie otherwise peaceful dAvellers of the i)lains in a 
perpetual state of terror and alarm. ]\Iany of tin* ])easants 
and small landed gemtry, howcA'er- paradoxical as it may 
appear- were known to harbour these “ luToes ; ” thus 
eiicoiiraging brigandag(* whilst tremlding for tli<*ir own 
saf(?ty. In fact, so daring and numerous at one tinn* w(*re 
tlies(‘ robl)ers, that tliey often demanded board and lodging 
from the inhabitants as a right ; whilst so lonely were (he 
majority of tlu^ farmsteads, that the occupants, comj)l('t(*ly 
at tli(‘ir mercy, wenc comjadled to yiedd without resistance* to 
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their deuiands. It was even customary a few years ago — a 
custom which, I believe, still exists in some remote parts of 
Hungary — for the inhabitants to pay what is coWcA ff-ldat, or 
“ black-mail,” to those freebooters, to secure themselves from 
the plunder of their cattle, just as formerly existed in 
Scotland. Brigandage in Hungary is, in fact, of “noble” 
origin, for, intrenched within their strong castles and 
encompassed by fortifications, many of the nobles in tlic 
fifteenth century exercised the function of robber-kniglits, 
enlisting numbers of the peasantry in their cxjdoits. 

Amongst these brigands of modern time were men of 
education and family ; not only this, it has even been darkly 
hinted that magnates, who at one time held responsible 
positions under government, have been more than suspected 
of joining these marauders for the j)urposc of recruiting their 
enteebhid finances. Tlui ruling powers liave doiuj their 
utmost to suppress these bandit hordes by offering large 
sums in tlie shape of “ blood-money ” for tlie capture of 
the leaders of the gangs, or the betrayal of tlieir hiding- 
phices to the polic(', but this has never been an easy task to 
accomplish in a country where so many of flic inhabitants 
sympathise with the dtdinquents. 

The Hungarians are a manly, brave, and chivalrous race, 
but lately emerged from barbarism, for the Turks held 
the greater part of their country in possession until a 
comparativ(dy recent date* ; and there no doubt exists to 
some ext(Mit, even at the present tiims an innate disposition 
in the minds of some — a disposition not confined to one 
class i>f soci{‘ty in particular, but existing in tlu' highest as 
well as in the lowest — to wink at, if not actually condone, 
all oll(mc(‘s of whatever kind, ])rovided they have* been 
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committed with valour and daring. These, of course, are 
very questionahle ethics, hut this state of things has always 
existed in Hungary ; and far greater than the fears for their 
own safety has been the chivalrous feeling which has caused 
so many of the Hungarians to shelter tliesc robbers, and treat 
tliem as heroes when pursued by the hands of justice. For 
this sentiment they are probably indebted as much to their 
past history as to the character of their surroundings. IVIen’s 
minds are mucli more influenced by external nature than 
we are often aware, and these limitless plains on which the 
Hungarians gaze from morn till eve have no doubt imbued 
them, unconsciously to themselves, with a notion of freedom 
of action, fettered by no boundaries and ruled l)y no 
human laws. 

So daring at one period were these robber-bands tliat tli(\y 
were occasionally known to attack caravans of mcrcliandist'- 
even in broad day; whilst the extent to wliieli brigandage 
prevailed only a few years ago may be inferred from the fact 
of there having l)een no fewer than twelve hundred of 
these robber-criminals imprisoned at the same time within 
the walls of the fortre.ss of Szeg(‘din tlu^ capital of tlu' 
Alfdld — amongst whom was the most daring and ceh*brat(’d 
bandit modern Hungary has (‘ver known ; a man who re- 
joiced in the euphemistic appellation of Alexander J{os(^ 
(lidzsa Saridor), and wliose particular form of the ])rofession 
was cattle-lifting, but who only elev(‘n yt‘ars ago attackcMl 
with his robber-band a train on its way tlirougli the plains, 
and is said to have murdered during his “ brilliant caiaan* ” 
upwards of a hundred persons. 1'his “ dashing hero,” who 
was p(‘lted with flowers by the, peasant girls when he was 
at length captured by the police, «li(Ml, scarcely more than a 
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year ago, a natural dcatli in the citadel where he was confined, 
having escaped the punishment lie so richly deserved by the 
clemency of the Emperor of Austria, wlio is said to possess 
an extreme dislike to signing death-warrants. 

The term often applied to these Hungarian brigands is 
that of szegeriy If'geny^ or ‘‘poor lads,” — a term no doubt 
due, in the first instance, to the fact that many were 
originally fugitives from the Imperial conscription ; whilst 
the romantic sentiment entertained concerning them and 
their lives arises from the intense and very natural repug- 
nance to the Austrian army existing amongst all classes. 
The Magyars are radicals in all political and national afiairs, 
hence their tolerance of, if not actual desire to shield, tliosi) 
who seek to evade the Imperial conscription, no less irk- 
some to the inhabitants of this country than it was to tlie 
Italians when under the same yoke. 

Previous to 1848, a period that marks what the people 
of this country call the ‘‘ War of Indepeiulence,” various 
forms of conscription were in force, some of which were 
especially obnoxious to the Hungarians. Many, therefore, 
fled from the hard fate it imposed, preferring freedom, 
with self-inflicted exile, to serving a foreign power. Some 
sought refuge in the wooded districts of the mountains, 
others in the vast fields of Indian corn found on the 
plains, in whose green labyrintlis they could not easily 
be tracked. Concealed here until exhausted nature could 
hold out no longer, they at length crept from their hiding- 
places to begin a vagabond existence, begging of the 
peasantry as they wandered from place to place, with the 
shed of some lonely tavern, the favourite haunt of brigands, 
as their only shelter by night. 
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No wonder tlicii that these “ poor lads,” after pursuing 
for a time a life of vagrancy, should end in becoming 
robbers likewise, the more so as they knew full well they 
would be protected from the vigilance of the innduroh 
by the peasantry, who, as I have said, were frequently 
known to conceal them in their houses wlien pursued by 
tliose officers of justice. 

Tlie “ poor lads,” however, differ somewhat from the ortlio- 
dox brigand. The former plunder in order to live, and rarely 
commit murder, their weapons seldom consisting of any- 
thing more formidable tlian a bludgeon. Hut the brigand 
‘‘ proper,” besides being armed to the teeth, wears a cuirass, 
and carries in addition to his lance, loadf'd liatchet and 
brace of pistols, a lasso, in the use of which lie is as dt'xterous 
as the Spaniards of South Am(‘rica,and Ibrms in appearanc(‘, 
with his slouching sombnu’o,” bronzed cln^st and Mowing 
black hair, as noble a type of his order as any to be found 
in the mountain fastnesses of (’alabria. Hiit no niatt(‘r 
whether ho be an orthodox lirigand or poor lad,” when 
one of special notoriety happmis to b(‘ cajdured lie is, as 
in the case of liuzsa Saiidor, pelted with llowms by the 
'' kislednif/' or dark little maidens of the Alfdld, who 
always sympathise; with these daring fre(;booters, of what- 
ever type. 

During our present visit to Hungary some alarm was 
cr(‘ated by the announcement that three hundr(‘d banditti 
under tin* leadco’ship of ]\Iilan, the notorious clii(‘f, had 
crossiMl tin; Danube from Servia, and wen* on tbeir way to 
the Hungarian plains. A battalion of troops, how(;v(*r, 
sent to welcome thmu on llie shor<‘s of the river, opposite 
Gradista, drove them back ujioji Jlelgrade by a more 
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hasty retreat than they apparently expected, accompanied 
by an intimation in explosive terms that Hungary had 
quite as many brigands as she wanted without drawing 
upon the resources of Servia. 

The Alfolcl "' — which literally interpreted signifies low- 
lands, in contradistinction to “ Felfohl by wliich the Hun- 
garians designate the mountainous districts of their land, 
is, strictly speaking, confined to that portion of the country 
which lies to the north of the river ]\raros and east of the 
Danube. It may however be appropriately applied to the 
whole of tlie plains, not excepting tlie PtUaurfdd,'' or 
“ little Hungarian plains,’' as the lowlands lying between 
Pragerhof and Lake Dalaton are called, and upon which 
we have just entered. In the winter they are like a frozen 
s(‘a — one great and boundless wilderness of white. The 
flocks that roam these rich prairies free and unfettered in 
summer-time are gone, and the tinkling of tludr btdls is heard 
no longer ; all ar(‘ housed in huge clusters of sheds, where 
tliey low plaintively as they dream of the sunny lierhage 
of the past. No sound is audible save the hoarse croak 
of th(' raven, whicli seems but to awaken the dreariness 
of the scene and make the silence live ; whilst the very 
sun himself looks frozen as he peers forth from the pale 
blue sky. 

It is at this season that the stranger, unused to such 
scenes, is impressed with the awful loneliness and stillness 
of his surroundings, together with the })rofouiul majesty and 
immensity of iiature, as his eye, wandering over the vast 
expanse of white, traces no bouiulary, and his ear detects 
IK) sound of living thing. 

In tlie spring, when the lingmmig winter snow lias at length 
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melted, and the warm sun showers his blessed life-giving 
rays upon the dormant earth, the shepherd with grateful 
and rejoicing heart once more wanders forth with his flock to 
the green pastures ; and in the cultivated districts the hus- 
bandman, shouldering his simple and primitive implements 
of agriculture, just scratches the surface of the rich alluvial 
soil, which — as some one says — only needs to be “ tickled ” 
and sown with seed, to laugh all over at harvest-time witli 
smiling grain. 



It is glorious sumiiie.r now, and as wo sit under an arbour 
of vines in the little sun-baked, sandy garden of our 
there come tons across tlie plains tlie ])laintivo sounds of a 
shepherd’s flute, and tlie pensive cadence of tinkling litdls. 
Strolling off in the direction of the sound, W(^ come to a 
large flock of sheep browsing on the short and tend(*r h(‘rb- 
age, whilst the shepherd, in his shaggy slu^epskin cloak, 
wanders about amongst them, jilaying a small instninuuit 
here called a VtlDthd^ and looking, wrapped in liis hnnda with 
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its long wool outside, strangely in keeping with the flocks he 
is tending. About half a mile distant is another shaggy, 
fnr-clothed man watching a herd of long-haired goats, 
whilst farther still three dark spots on the silent landscape 
indicate the existence of a gipsy encampment, the shepherd 
and the gipsy forming two of the most marked character- 
istics of the Alfold, the one giving to it a pastoral, the other, 
with his little colony of tents, an almost Eastern aspect. 

The shepherd’s life is a lonely and monotonous one. 
During the summer he remains night and day with his flock, 
and for whole months together holds communication with 
no one, except with some other of his class with whom he 
comes in contact, as he wanders from pasture to pasture 
with his woolly family. His life however, though lonely, is 
not so dreary as might be imagined ; the Alfold to him is a 
(hirdeii of Eden, a smiling land of a bounteous heaven : his 
isolated and pastoral existence frequently leads him to be a 
poet, and to the idyllic music of the triinka, a little instru- 
inent he manufactun*s himself, and as primitive as that 
by which Pan of old awoke the stillness of the dawn, he 
composes rhymes full of simple poetry and pathos. 

We had wandered fully two miles across the vast and track- 
less plains, yet lingered till the sun began to sink below 
the horizon and the chill of evening warned us to return. 
It is ill regions like these that the wonderful phenomenon 
of the aftoujlow is best seen. As the sun leaves the earth 
which it has gladdened with its smiles, and the last crimson 
streak fades slowly in the west, twilight’s shadows gather 
over the warm bosom of the plains, and a cold white vapour 
begins to rise from the marshes ; the shadow lingers for 
a while, till suddenly, as if by the agency of a magician's 
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wand, there comes a wondrous flush of glory — licence none 
can tell — that once more bathes both earth and heaven in a 
flood of gold and amber. But soon, fainter grow the colours 
in the west, colder and more tangible the snake-like vapours 
ascending from the hollows, deeper the transparent arc 
above, till evening at length sinks into the embrace 
of niglit. As wo turn our faces homewards all sound 
is hushed; tlio wild fowl have sought their nests in the 
thick sedges which border the marshes, the marmots 
their holes in tlie warm sand; and the sliepherd, wc'ary 
with his day’s watcli, wrapped in his lunda, lies stndched 
on the darkling ground fast asleep, beside him liis faithful 
dog, whose paws twitch spasmodically in an imaginary 
race after some erratic sheep that has doubtless disturbed 
his equanimity during the hours of day, and wliich he 
now chases in his dreams. From the distant camp tlie 
smoke curls idly upwards in graceful wreaths ala)V(‘ tlie 
ruddy lire ; in the foreground a group of oxen cliew the cud, 
and everything is suggestive of repose. 

Beautiful, however, as are our surroundings in tludr 
wondrous breadth of calm, we an^ after all luit giv'garious 
animals, and two liours later, wliilst sitting in tlii^ crazy 
wooden balcony of the I lind mystdf sighing for the 
rosy fruit of the Lotus, that 1 may eat and again mingle 
witli tin; gay and festivii tlirong in tlie Piazza di San Slarco, 
and catch an eclio of the music tliat so deliglitcd me when 
there. F., on the contrary, like Odysseus, casts his mind 
forwards to the Ithaka of his love, tin) ri'gion of tin*, 
snowy Carpathians, whither our steps arii tending. But we 
both retire for the niglit with the convi(;tion that Pragerhof 
in its absence of human lile and maddmiing isolation is just 
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one of those places in wliicli more than one day’s sojourn 
must end in suicide. 

Tliat melancholy catastrophe was at any rate averted 
for the present, for we found ourselves still alive on the 
following morning, when the little waiting-maid came 
stumhling and stumping up the ladder, bringing coffee as 
a preliminary to toilet and breakfast; which ceremonies 
completed, wo welcome as a rescuing angel the train that 
at a quarter-past nine draws leisurely up to the station. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

A CAUTION TO SNAILS. 

rriHE day had dawned witli 
a "lorioiis awakonin*:^. - 
ITow briglit and fair all 
was under its glistening 
veil of sparkling dew- 
drops, as wo sat by the 
open door of tbo f )g((<ht 
and partook of our simple 
breakfast ! Ecyoiid were 
the gre(‘n plains and the 
distant sea-lik(i horizon ; 
near ns broad vine-trel- 
lises, through which the 
sunshiiu‘ flickered like a 
shower of gold. From afar came the distant lowing of 
cattle and the muffled bark of a sheep-dog ; whilst all 
around us was so still, so veny still, that w(j might have been 
in the vast prairies of the N<‘W World. The birds, playing 
at hide-and-seek amongst tin* rethh'iiing, dust-covered vine- 
leaves, or p(!rehed high up in the sooty (‘aves of the little 
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station, chirped and bubbled over with song, as if their smoky 
and sandy domain had been the umbrageous aisles of some 
lonely forest. How grateful they were for their meagre 
mercies as they carolled forth their hymn of praise this 
dewy golden morning whilst we waited for the train, how 
glad they seemed to live, and what joy was there in their 
little lives as the Slovene waiting-maid scattered towards 
them the crumbs from the table-cloth of the restaurant ! 

Our train was announced to leave at ten minutes to ten ; 
but overdue, it did not arrive from Trieste until half-past 
eight o’clock, and how could any one be so unreasonable as 
to expect it to be got ready to start again in the short space 
of one hour and twenty minutes ? At the time specified the 
engine-driver, seated on a heap of sand outside the platform, 
was dozing over his pipe, and the guard leisurely finishing 
his breakfast in the inn kitchen. And why not ? No one 
thinks of hurrying himself in Hungary, where everybody 
has plenty of time for everything. 

Tlie trains, punctual enough in their departure from 
largo stations, are wholly indifferent as to the time they 
either arrive at or start from the smaller ones, which are 
generally sitmitod in districts where persons take life easily, 
and witli whom the railway authorities appear to think 
ail hour or so out of the twenty-four can make no possible 
difference. 

Taking our places at last, and dragging slowly on, we 
pass here and there, at long intervals, true specimens of Hun- 
garian villages, with their low-rooled one-storied houses, and 
cemeteries filled with small red, blue, and white crosses, 
which, just showing above the rank grass, look from a dis- 
tance like wild tiowers growing in a meadow. The traveller 
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seems hero to liave been suchloiily carried back to some 
remote period of the world’s history, everything is so heavy 
and so slow. At the stations at which wo stop, curious- 
shaped vehicles are waiting to take the arrivals to towns 
and villages — who shall say how many miles away ? Long 
waggons made simply of planks of wood nailed together, and 
others with open ladder-like sides, drawn by three horses 
abreast, or small light carts, called szeb'^rs, to which, by 
a most uncomfortable arrangement, one poor, lean, miserable 
horse is harnessed to a polo. All are driven by straiige- 
looking men in sheepskin cloaks or hussar -jackets called 
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mentes^ embroidcjrcd in divers colours of needlework, and 
wearing such full white trousers tliat they look like 
petticoats. Stranger people still get into these vehicles 
— women wearing sheepskin cloaks like the men, strange 
head-gear and top-boots— and, leaving the enclosure which 
surrouiuls the station, jog away over (piagmires that seem 
to lead to nowliero, or to some distant world far beyond 
our ken. 

Turf is burnt in the engine, so that the speed, as may be- 
imagined, is not very alarming -its “ lijiked swtjetiiess long 
drawn out ” scarcedy exceeding ten miles an hour ; ])csides 
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which we linger jit the various stations, time, as wo have 
seen, being no object in this primitive country. 

Railway travelling in Hungary has in fact frequently been 
known to produce in the passenger — especially if he 
happen to have come from Western Europe — a species of 
temporary insanity ; the particular form which the malady 
assumes caiising the unfortunate sufferer to lose for the 
nonce all sense of his own individuality, and to imagine 
himself the “ Wandering Jew,” destined to go on to ail 
time. 

A-2>ropos of the slowness of the Hungarian locomotives, it 
is related that a certain peasant, when asked one day by 
a friend why he did not take the train to the market town, 
replied, “ I have no time to-day ; I must walk, or I shall 
arrive there too late.” 

As we wait, the villagers, leaning over the wooden 
palisades, gaze at us wonderingly, or gossip with tlic guard ; 
the women clotlied in the shortest of short petticoats, worn 
over a number of white under-garments frilled at the edges, 
and which, hanging a few inches below each other and 
starched almost to the stiflhess of a board, are intended to 
serve as a hoop to keep the top skirt out. 

It is a festival of some sort, and, as we approach the 
villages, the cracked bells from the church towers are cliiming 
away joyously, and all the people are dressed in their red- 
letter day attire, the women with black, red, or green bodices, 
full white sleeves and white chemisettes embroidered at the 
throat. Quaint children stand beside them, who, dressed in 
every respect precisely like their elders, even to to2)-boots, 
look like small men and women seen through the wrong end 
of a telescope. 

Vi)I.. I. 
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Entering the district of the river Drave, we are all at once 
surrounded by low, undulating hills which rise out of the 
plains, and wherever we turn our eyes, we see persons on 
their way to distant churches ; the men walking together 
in front, and the women following at a respectful distance. 
The roads are muddy, and the women gather up their 
voluminous petticoats over their top-boots in a most exem- 



plary manner; whilst the children emulating the example 
of their mothers and holding up their little petticoats like- 
wise, form one of the most amusing spt‘ctacl(‘s j)ossible. 

Presently we reach a large town, situated in the midst 
of what appears to be a plonglied field, the houses so 
wretched that th(.*y seem not to hav(^ been built, but to 
have grown there like cabbages or mangel-wurz(‘l, or to 
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have been heaved up from beneath by ill-conditioned and 
untidy gnomes. 

Whilst staying at this place, persons arrive from distant 
and unseen towns far away beyond the limits of the visible 
horizon, in vehicles more strange even than any we have 
yet seen, and such as might have exist(;d in the camp of 
Attila. A score of tired but patient men and women are 
lying on their bundles, waiting the arrival of the down train 
from ]>uda-Pcst to take them to their d(‘stination, whilst 
others are standing or w^alking about the platform ; women, 
whose heads and faces enveloped in dark-blue kerchiefs, and 
sleeves padded at the shoulders, give them a strange in- 
(^ongruous look, half-Turkish, half-European ; men — what 
s])lendid fellows ! with manly faces bronzed by the fierce 
summer sun of the Alfdld, and with limbs as muscular as 
ihos(^ of athlet(‘s. 

The times of the arrival and departure of the trains are 
iTidieatod in a somewhat primitive manner on a slate ; and 
whilst we are wondering what on (‘arth can be keeping us 
here so long, we see a carriage* drawn by six horses and 
surrounded by a cloud of dust, coming along the road at a 
terrific pace, the horses galloping furiously under the lash 
of the driver's long whip. Possibly it is for this wo have 
b(‘en tarrying. A tall, graceful, and very ])r(‘tty woman 
descends from the carriage— a kind of enhchv. Two men, 
one of whom wears a teatlun* in his hat, the other a bunch 
of wild-Howers s(*rvants apparently, who had previously 
arrived with the luggage — stoo]) and kiss her hand as they 
see h(‘r into the train ; and as soon as the engine-driver and 
guard have charged their pipes afresh, the heavy, lum- 
bering machine slidi's out i>f tin* station, and we drag on 
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again as though it were a matter of the most sublime 
indiflferencc as to what time we arrive at the end of our 
journey — if we ever do. 

In process of time, however, we do reach Gross Kanizsa, 
where our line of railway joins that from Agram and Vienna. 
At this place, which contains twelve thousand inhabitants, 
the sandy enclosure of the station is so full of girls in holiday 
attire that it looks like a flower-garden, and wo feel we are 
in Hungary indeed, the land of beautiful women. Was any- 
thing half so ravishing as those little scarlet leather top- 
boots embroidered at the side, and which, adorned witli 
rosettes, look like scarlet clap2)ers as they poej) forth from 
the bell-like skirts ? What little darlings are the wearers, 
with their demure but coquettisli faces, some blonde, some 
brunette, the plaits of their hair — which liaiig loosely 
down tlie back— ornamented w’ith many-(;olour(‘d ribbons 
reaching almost to the heels ! Near some of these Kanizsa 
belles stand their brothers or sweethearts, wearing em- 
broidered cloaks or little jaunty liussar-jackots, thickly 
covered with briglit silver buttons, and white plumes in 
tlieir small caps. 

V hilst waiting at tliis station, we arc' rc'minded of a V(*ry 
different scene that occuirred tlie last time we were' here. 
V c had just arrived by train fnun (’rontia, and on going into 
the buflet, which we found already crowded witli passengc'rs, 
many of wliom were not only Croatians, but Servians, Slavo- 
nians and people from Lower Hungaiy, we could not lic*lj) 
observing that our entrance secmic'd to l>e rc'gardc'd as an 
iiitrusicm. Seeing vacant sc‘ats at a tal)l(* nc'ar tlii' c(‘ntrc‘ of 
the room, round whicli our fellow-travelhus were already 
j)artaking of a table-d botc» repast, wc* also took our pljicM's, 
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wondering greatly at tlie disturbance which our preseiuto 
evidently created. 

In a few moments several persons who had been sitting 
near us, with a surly glance and muttered exclamation, 
withdrew from the table, and walked to the farther end of 
the room. It was impossible to lielp perceiving that an 
insult was intended, although, as may be imagined, we were 
perfectly ignorant of the cause. 

Shortly after this, as we were doing our best to swallow 
the affront together with our soup— a doubtful compound 
called ungariHcher sauerkraut^ consisting of cabbage cut 
into thin strips and immersed in a colourless liquid in 
which small slices of sausage were floating — and washing 
down the whole witli drauglits of consoling hadacsonif, 
made of grapes grown on a mountain near Lake Balaton, 
a gentleman came across from the opposite side of the 
table and took his seat beside us. Addressing us in 
Latin, the frequent medium of communication between 
educated Englishmen and Magyars of Central Hungary, 
he explained the cause of his countrymen’s behaviour, and 
apologised profoundly for the rudeness to which we had 
been subjected. They had, he informed us, taken us 
for llussians, the political feeling against whom was very 
strong during that particular crisis of the Busso-Turkish 
war, then just at its height, especially amongst Hungarians 
of the lower provinces ; but having been in England 
hims(df, though not for a sufliciently long period to ac- 
quire the language, ho had at once recognised to what 
nation wo belonged. 

“ Pilrns ejus," said he, looking towards me, and alluding 
to my hat, which was of the species familiarly known as 
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pork-i^ie,” turned up with a broad band of fur — the 
Kussian ladies wear precisely such hats as the one you have 
on, and take niy word for it, wherever you go in Hungary, 
you will be mistaken for a llussian, unless you change it 
for another.” 

Our train lingered here an hour, and whilst walking about 
the platform, we were more than ever struck with the variety 
of nationalities met with in this singular country. Stand- 
ing round the door of the restaurant was a group of men, 
whose soft and effeminate tongue, delicate features, and 
supple figures, contrasting strongly witli the manly energy 
and powerful physique of the Magyars, procdainied them to be 
Yougo-Slavs from Croatia and Slavonia; tliere were others 
again, whose sandalled legs and feet, and lambswool caps tlie 
shape of mops, declared them to be Wallaelis from Tran- 
sylvania or the Lower Danube ; besides Servians from their 
little colony in the capital, and men on their way to tJieir 
homes in theJsorthern Carpathians, all of wliom our previous 
acquaintance with Hungary enabled us at once to recognise. 

Amongst the many peculiarities which (‘xist in this inter- 
esting country, there is not one that perhaps strikes tlie 
stranger so forcibly as tlie variety of races. l>y far tlnj 
largest portion of it is inhabited by the Magyars, or ruling 
people ; next to them in importance come tlie Wallachs, 
occupying the most eastern portion of tlie territory ; whilst 
sprinkled here and there over the vast area which constitutes 
the Alfdld are little colonies of Gormans, (‘xclusivo of the 
so-called Saxons and Szcklers in the south-east, each of whom 
forms a distinct nationality. All thii above-named rac(*s, 
however, inhabit the central and south-eastern jiortion of 
th(' kingdom ; hut, in the entire r<‘alin of the iMagyar, no 
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fewer than eight languages are spoken, not including the 
various Slav dialects. 

In the south, divided from Bosnia and Servia by the river 
Save, lie the Hungarian provinces of Croatia and Slavonia, 
peopled by Croat-Serbs, whilst that portion of territory which 
extends south-west of the Northern Carpathians is inhabited 
by Slovaks, who border immediately on the Poles of Gallicia 
and the Tcheks of Moravia ; the province south-east of the 
Northern Carpatliians being inhabited by Ilusniaks, or 
Eutlieniaiis, there being no fewer than seventeen thousand 
Shivs ill the dual-Monarchy. Besides these nationalities, 
there are also colonies of Greeks, Arnauts, and Armenians, 
spread over various parts of the kingdom. 

Tlie chief cause of tlie existence of these various races is 
the frequent invasions, and final occupation of the greater 
portion of it by tlie Turks, who in the fifteenth century, 
penetrating into the very heart of xiryan Christendom, deso- 
lated tlie whole face of Hungary by fire and sword. Not 
only did these invaders and subsequent conquerors of th(‘. 
country lay waste tlie entire surface of the fertile plains, but 
by burning the towns and villages, rendered them wholly 
uninhabitable. To such an extent did the incursions of the 
Moslem hordes allect the region of the Alfdld, that it is only 
within the present century that the Magyars may be truly 
said to have begun to recover their lost ground. 

It is a common saying amongst Hungarians that ‘‘ where 
the Turk treads no grass grows,” and so etfectually was the 
country rendered desolate by the ravages of this foe, that 
after their final expulsion in 1777, by a series of battles 
nobly fought by the Hungarians, immigrants were called 
in, and encoiiraged by grants of land to re-occupy tlu' ruined 
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villages, and cultivate the soil rendered barren and un- 
fruitful by the hated Moslem. 

Thus Hungary became what we find her to-day, — a 
country peojfied by many nations, all subject to the parent 
State ; each retaining, besides, its language, its own costume, 
and distinct characteristics; and continuing — and tliis is 
perhaps the strangest fact of all — as isolated in point 
of individuality of existence and territorial position as if 
each race constituted a separate nation in itself. Hungary 
is, in fact, unlike any other country in the world, and there 
is a novelty and a cliarm about it that fills the traveller with 
delight. 

‘‘ When I hoar its name mentioned,” exclaimed a popular 
German author, “ my waistcoat seems too tight for me ; an 
ocean stirs within mo ; in my heart awaken the traditionary 
exploits of long ago, the poetry and song of th(‘ Middle Ages. 
Its history is that of yore ; the same heroism lives within its 
borders, the names of its heroes alone liave changed.” And 
he is right. There is an inborn chivalry and lieroism in the 
character of the Magyars — traits evinced not only in their 
past, but recent history; the same noble and dauntless sj)irit 
that dwelt in their heroes of the Middle Ages lives in 
them now, and there is a bold and fearless independence*, 
a straightforwardness, and high principle* that cannot 
fail to win the le)ve and admiration of all who really 
know them. 

Keturning to our places in the train, we observe standing 
near the steps of our compartment a lady engaged in earnest 
conversation with a poor woman clad in the costume of the 
Alfold peasantry, and holding in her arms a little golden - 
haired child of about four years old. The woman was weep- 
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ing bitterly, and the fragile body of the cliild wa.s convulsed 
with suppressed sobs. 

Our interest in both mother 
and child was kindled in a 
moment, and we subsequently 
learnt from a German-speak- 
ing Magyar who travelled witli 
us that tlie lady was taking 
the little creature — the child 
of one of her husband’s fold- 
rneveldk (farm-labourers) — to 
the hospital at Pest, to undergo 
a surgical operation that might detain her there for several 
months. 

The parting of motlier and cliild was one of the most 
toucliing things I ever witnessed. We could not understand 
their lip-language, but the heaven-born utterance of human 
love needs no mortal speech to express its moaning, and we 
felt all tliat their feeble, broken words conveyed. 

No sooner had the train left the platform than — the 
necessity of restraining her feelings past — burying her face 
ill the cusliions, “ Little Nell ” (for so we called her) gave 
way to a wild burst of grief. 

Anifdni ! Anifdm!'' (Mother! mother!) was her agonis- 
ing cry. 

Poor child ! like many anotli(‘i\ slie had entered all too soon 
within the portals of the “ sanctuary of sorrow.” Did any- 
thing, I wonder, whisper to her heart that whicli on inquiry 
at the hospital we subsequently ascertained, viz. that she 
was not to see lier mother again till they were folded in 
each other’s arms in Paradise ? 
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The Hungari<an gentleman sitting opposite wiped liis 
spectacles, whilst F., turning abruptly to the window, began 
taking a most unwonted interest in the features of the 
country, and I doubt whether there was a dry eye between 
us, so truly does 

“One touch of luitiirc iimkc the whole world kin." 

But we are approaching our destination ; and having passed 
through an immense forest of oaks, once notorious as the 
hiding-place of robber bands, and forming even yet a re- 
fuge for those szrf/nn/ or “ poor lads,” over whom the 

popular sentiment of the country has thrown such a mis- 
taken charm, we emerge again into tlie open plains, and sec 
beyond us an azure lake lying calmly in the bosom of undulat- 
ing hills. To the right stretches a vast tract of uncultivated 
land, roamed by wild horses, which with manes flying madly 
gallop away as we draw near, until they are almost out of 
sight and form iiiero dark specks in the distance, and we 
soon enter the swampy ground which marks tlu^ vicinity of 
the lake. 

The Platfen-See, or Lake Balaton as it is often designated 
— both names being deriv(‘d from tlie Slav word '"Hats” 
signifying swamp or marsh - is the second largest lakt‘ in 
Europe. Although buundc'd on the nortluu-n side by lofty 
hills, to the south it is almost shoreless, (‘xcept lien* and thert^ 
where fishermen, availing themselves of the gentle undula- 
tions of sandy soil, have erected rrnhj huts of ])]aited r(*(‘ds. 
In many places tall grasses eight or t(‘u fe(‘t high cover the 
marshes in dense jungly masses, and the surrounding ct)untry 
is so inundated that the wliole, save on tin; nortliern shore, 
presents an appearanc(‘ of a si‘ri(;s of lakes. 

Opposite Boglar, in Ihe midst ()f vine-clad hills, rises tin* 
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conspicuous mountain Badacson, from the grapes of wliicli the 
celebrated wine is made; whilst jutting far into tin) lake a 
tocky promontory, crowned by an ancient al)bey, stands boldly 
out against the fainter outline of the more distant hills. 

And then we reach Sio-Fok, and our railway journey is at 
an end at last. 

“ Little Nell,” the golden-haired child, had long ago 
sobl)cd lierself to sleep. That blessed nepentlie wliicli 
mercifully follows cliildliood’s sorrow liad fohhid her in tliij 
peace of heaven, and tliere was no sign of pain on lier placid 
upturned face, as with an unspoken '‘(rod bless lujr!” we 
left the train for tht3 steamer which was waiting to take us 
across tlui hik(‘ to Kilred. 
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CIIAPTEll IV. 

GIPSY MUSIC. 

‘‘ IV/TAGYARS ! Magyars!” I once lioarcl a lady exclaim, 
^y]^o was not quite so well up in the science of 
ethnology as she might have been in these enlightened days, 
and who evidently confounded them in a nehnlous kind of 
way with the natives of Madagascar or some other out-of-the- 
way island in the Indian or South Pacific Ocean — “ a very 
interesting people, I dare say, hut as to myself I never could 
feel interested in those poor savage IRacks ! ” 

"What then is the origin of these men of the house and 
lineage of Arpful — this non-Aryan jieoplo whom Voltaire 
describes as \ine nation fiere H g/aiereme, le jJran <h scs ii/raus 
et Vapjmi de sea souverains, and who, constituting the only 
Turanian race that has ever been recognised as forming 
a portion of the great European family, art* well worthy of 
careful study, yet of whom the majority of persons know so 
little, and some nothing at all ? 

They are the descendants of a Finnish people, who, emi- 
grating southwards through thepasses of the ( ’arpathians from 
their home in the far North, approached Hungary in 88f). 

The word “Magyar” (pronounc(‘d Mad-yar), however, is of 
very ancient origin, and has bafiled the wisest philological 
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heads to determine its precise meaning. It was sup])osed in 
the Middle Ages to have been derived from Magog, son of 
Japhet, the popular superstition of tliat period recognising 
in these ‘‘ pitiless heathen,” as they were called, “ the Gog 
and Magog who were to precede the approaching end of the 
world.” Modern historians, however, have attributed to it 
various other origins, the most recent affirming that the 
word signifies “ confederate.” But whatever may be its 
derivation. Max Muller, by the unerring guide of language, 
has traced the original seat of this interesting people to the 
Ural mountains which stretch upwards to the Arctic ocean ; 
and pointing out the close affinity the Magyar tongue bears 
to the idiom of the Finnish race spoken east of the Volga, 
declares that the Magyars form the fourth branch of the 
Finnish stock, viz. the Ugric; and in his ‘Science of 
Language ’ he gives striking examples of the similarity and 
connection which exist in the graminatical structure of the 
Magyar and the Ugro-Finnish dialects, particularly in the 
conjugation of verbs, which have aptly been called the “ bones 
and sinews ” of a language ; and there is little doubt that the 
^Magyars arc none other than the same race that, under a dif- 
ferent name, were called in the fourth century “Ugrogs.” 

Hungary — the heata l iK/aria ” of Dante — has been 
peopled since the beginning of the Christian era. as we have 
already seen, by three distinct and separate colonies of 
barbarians, whose birthplace was in the regions of the frozen 
North. Here, led by Attila, the Huns established themselves 
b(4ween the third and fourth centuries, and hither a century 
or two later came the Avars, belonging to the same northern 
race, each destined to accomplish its role in the history of 
nations, to rise to its meridian and then decline, till finally 
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overwhclmocl by other warlike barbarians similar to them- 
selves. Lastly — though these have shared a better fate — 
came the Magyars, the great conquering army with Arpad at 
its head, in whom the Ugro-T'innish type once more re- 
appeared in all its pristine energy, the same that is believed 
to have existed in the bands of Attila : a nomad people who, 
though also composed of savage hordes, became by their daring 
and warlike propensities the scourge of Aryan Christendom, 
and were destined not only to become a great empire and 
take their place amongst the civilised nations of Western 
Europe, but, by their arms raised against the enemies to 
its peace, to be in after-ages its surest bulwark of defence 
against Mahomedan aggression. 

A little red steeple, and a sea of mud through whicli th(' 
stranger has to plough his way to the shore of the lake, 
under the full apprehension that ('ach succeeding st(q) 
must cause him to disapjmar in its apjaircmtly bottomless 
depths, introduce us to the village of Rid-Fok, situated on a 
small river into which the riatten-See falls, and which, by 
means of canals, is made to drain many of the marshes of 
the surrounding country; tlie Si<), which winds away in a 
southerly direction, being in fact one of those nine streams 
that arc supposed to How underground and communicate 
with the Danube. 

As soon as we have embarked, the steamer -which, lying 
amongst tall reeds and willows, was almost hidden till we 
came alongside Ijer — breaks from h(‘r moorings and goes 
bounding away into the beryl waters of the lake. Skimming 
over its glassy surface*, we jmss scor(*s of wild fowl as 
white as snow, which, not tlie l<*ast disconcert(*d at our in'ar 
approach, stand gravely ])luming themselves on tin* low 
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Handy islands just appearing above the water, or watch 
with the keen eyes of anglers for the fish that the wash of 
the steamer may chance to lay at their feet. 

The Platten-See is at its narrowest here, and the steamer 
takes us across to Fured in rather less than an hour, where, 
after travelling over the nearly desolate plains we seem to 
have arrived all at once at the very centre of civilisation. 

Fured itself lies at the foot of a range of volcanic hills, 
and is much resorted to by the Hungarians on account of its 
mineral springs. In the summer montlis the little place is 
crowded, and it is then difficult, if not altogether impossible, 
to find accommodation at either of the hotels or boarding- 
houses unless rooms have previously been secured. Should 
the traveller have failed to do this, he can have recourse to 
Anics, a neighbouring village, where “ casuals,” “ for a con- 
sideration,” can generally be ‘‘ taken in and done for.” Tlui 
season, however, had as yet not quite set in, so that we 
(Uitertained no fears concerning our shelter for the night. 

Arrived at tlie opposite shore, we are met by porters who 
quarrel over us; two lay hold of our portmanteau, one at 
eatdi end, wliile a third seiz(\s it aflectionately round the 
centre. They scramble for each article as it is disgorged 
from the steamer. Walking-sticks, umbndlas, dressing-bag, 
binoculars, are all alike sev(‘rally snatched from our grasp. 
The landlord of the hotel to which we are bound also meets 
us, and, foreseen* ng in our persons a long line of prospective 
tourists, almost embraces us on the spot. Scanning us from 
the crown of the head to the S(di‘ of tlie foot, to ascertain 
whether there is anotlnn* mortal thing h‘ft to be carried, he 
at length espies a small sketcliing-block under my arm, 
on which a precious unfinished pictuia* is rej)osing, and lays 
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violent hands upon it. A struggle ensues for its possession, 
during which, holding on to my treasure as for dear life, I 
come off panting, hut victorious. 

Calmness once restored, we proceed in hurried procession 
to the hotel, where waiters rush out upon us and repeat the 
ceremony. They help us up the steps, they insist offici- 
ously on brushing the dust off our travel-stained garments, 
they almost pat us on the hack in their great joy at the 
arrival of — what wo afterwards found ourselves to be— the 
first real live tourists of the season. Overwhelmed with 
this consideration, their feelings do not permit of their 
leaving us for an instant. They follow us up the stairs, 
where, as our footsteps echo through the empty passages, 
they are joined by other domestics, who appear suddenly and 
mysteriously from unseen and hidden apartments. The 
landlord, the waiters, the porters, the cook, the chanihcr- 
maid, the slavey from the shades — who arrives upon the 
scene, beaming but out of breath, just at the last moment — 
one and all either precede or follow us into the very precincts 
of the guest-chamber. 

On descending to the salle a manytr, we find covers laid 
for four persons at a side table, whilst in the middle stand 
other tables, round which, closely placed together, are 
chairs, arranged in readiness for the visitors whose adv(‘nt 
is now daily expected ; and as we sit awaiting tluj arrival 
of our repast, Fancy, in the stillness of the great chamber, 
conjures up the spirits of its future occupants, and ix'oples it 
with cheerful guests, till the walls resound with merriimmt 
and laughter. Pretty, })iquante Magyar women and girls ; 
Hungarian officers in stilt backs and much-padded uniforms ; 
Hungarian civilians-- heavy fathers in ponderous braidings 
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and more ponderous manners ; Clerman and TIungariaii 
Jews and Jewesses — all arc once more before ns just as 
we saw them gathered in this festive hall three long 
years ago. 

At this juncture of our imaginings, a merry laugh and 
light steps herald the arrival of two ladies, who, advancing 
to our table, take seats beside us. The long aquiline nose 
and i)rotruding upper lip proclaim them at once to belong 
to the family of Israel. 

The external characteristics of this people arc not so 
strongly marked here as in many other countries, but it is 
nevertheless impossible to mistake them. In Hungary 
alone they number upwards of 1,100,000, and, like the 
gipsies, are met with at every turn. The ladies above 
r(‘ferred to — mother and daughter, I imagine, from the 
lik(‘n('ss they bore to each other — were both strikingly 
handsome. Indeed, whether belonging to J(?w or Cren- 
tile, it is seldom one sees a plain woman in this happy 
country. They were from Presburg, they informed us, 
and had arrived soon after ourselves. Fortunately they 
could both si)eak (lerman, or our limited knowledge of 
the Magyar language would have rendered conversation 
impossible. 

The rej)ast that was at length placed before us was both 
good and abundant, with the exc«‘ption of the renowned 
Fogas lurinjK rc(f), a lish for which the lake is justly 

ceh'brated, and wliicli () ye <'picures ! was garnished with 
shavings of raw onions. 

Now, 1 ho})e we are not delicate to a fault in the matter 
of food, ])rovided its ingredients be not unch'an, and we 
bav<' more than once partaken unwittingly, it is true, but 
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not without relish— of a dainty viand afterwards discovered 
to have hcon minced snails fried in butter and bread-crumbs, 
which, if you “ make holieve ” very hard indeed, tastes like 
scalloped oysters ; but boiled fish and onions, cooked or 
uncooked, I hold to be an outrage on the gastronomic art 
(juite unpardonable in any civilised nation. 

The familiar French proverb, however, was never more 
strikingly exemplified than in tliis particular instance*, for 
both (uir fair companions partook of tin* to ns — iinsjivoni y 
combination, and were still enjoying their honiir honrlte 
when, leaving them, we strolled out in tln^ ('vening air. 

It is a lovely evening, and the setting sun, a hall of tire, 
Hoods all nature in a sea of. glory. Away in the marshes, 
the ]akel(‘ts are kindled into a harmonious mingling of 
vermilion and bronze, save where th(‘y i*(*th‘ct tin* pale soft 
azure of th(> zenith. Tlien as tlie liery god sinks at last as 
he appears to do into the very bosom of tin* earth, what 
transcen(h‘nt ellects of light bn‘ak like magic ov(‘r eartli and 
sky ! What exquisite gradations of colour! What intiniti^ 
depths of satlVon and rose* and violet str(‘tch upwards, till 
tliey fade in tin* liquid ])urpl(* of the arc abovi^ ! 

AVatcli now the long liin.'s of rich warm colour as tlu^y 
gradually stretch across the darkling landscape ! Jl(*re and 
th(*ro some darker object still, a clump of Iri'c's or gi}>sy 
encampment, stands out black against the j)aler colouring 
of the “ oiV-scape.” What is that dark mass yoiuler ? ^Jdie 
clear atmosplierc*, aided by our lield-glass, at once declaims 
it to be a party of travelha*s bivouacking for the night, 
reminding one of an Eastern caravan. 

What a staiues(jiu‘ group fliey make against the aiuher 
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sky, and what a snl)joct for an artist ! Mon standin^^ in 
their fur-lined mantles, otlnu’s eronehed on the ground 
making a tire or unpacking provisions for their evening 



meal ; hy t1i(‘ir side li(* num(*rous g(»ui’ds and leathern 
l)ottles, just sueli as Ilagar carriecl in tli(‘ wilderin^ss : whil(‘ 
the ricli colouring of tlieir garments mellowed in the dying 
light, and th(‘ long shadows tlirown aeioss the gohhm 
sward, assist in forming a most pictur(‘S([iie conihination. 

Jn these vast j)lains rd •'(],' (inns)— a name no douht 

(hu'ived from n^urdda, tin* national daiici*, which is ]M*rformed 
more IVi'quently perhaps in these* litth* place's oi douhtful 
resort than anywlu're* else are few and far hi‘tween,hut the 
Hungarians hap})ily arc* hy m) nn'aiis dt‘}K‘n(h'nt on them for 
shelter. That w'ondc'rful garnu'nt tin* J^ntidit, with which 
(!very man is providt'd, n‘inh*rs him invulni'rahh* alike tc^ 
heat and cold, forming as it cha's his lumse', liis hc*tl, his 
])rot(*(*tion hoth from tin* scorching sumnn'r snn and troiii tlie 
intense* frosts and hitter, cutting blasts that in wintc'r scour 
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the region of tJio plains. During tlie latter season tlie fnr 
is worn inside, the garment being reversed when the hot 
weather sets in. My son, forget not thy bread in winter, 
nor thy Imnda in summer,” is consequently a familiar and 
apj)ropriate Magyar maxim. 

How strange, silent, and at the same time majestic, is 
the Alfdld at this hour; and how full of sentiment and 
repose, as twilight gently falling softens its lines and fur- 
rows, as slumber docs a wrinkled, careworn face, smoothing 
all in a wondrous breadth of calm ! 

A cold aguish mist now rising warns us to rcdairn. Look- 
ing behind us, the sapphire hills loom sombre against the 
evening sky. The stars peep forth timidly, and reflect 
themselves in the shadows of the lake. In the window of a 
villa along the sliore a solitary light bums red, a little 
boat is making for the shore, and the far-off sound of music 
breaks the stillness with j)athetic cadcmce. 

(3n nearing our hotel we find that it pnxaaals from a 
gipsy band, which, according to tini(‘-liononr(Ml custom, jias 
come to serenade the new arrivals. Tli(‘ instruments consist 
in the present instanca* of tlirce violins, a violonoollo, doubh'- 
bass, clarionet, ami cymbals, and we Inair once mor(‘ thosi' 
passionate strains, so full of pathos and beauty, wliich have* 
lived in our memory ever sima; we first heard them at P(‘st 
four years ago. 

The JIagyars have a iierfect jaissioii tor this gipsy music, 
and there is nothing tliat appeals so powfufully to their 
emotions, whetlier of jr)y or sorrow. Th(‘se singular 
musi(!ians are as a rule well-taught, and can play almost 
any music, greatly preferring, ho\vov(‘r, their own compo- 
sitions. TIi(‘ir music consequently is highly character- 
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intic. It is the languago of tlicir lives and strange 
surroundings ; a wild, weird, bansliee music ; now all joy 
and sparkle, like sunshine on tlie plains ; now sullen, sad 
and pathetic by turns, like the wail of a crushed and 
oppressed people —an echo, it is said, of the minstrelsy of 
the hegedimk Hungarian bards, but sounding to our ears like 
the more distant echo of that exceeding bitter cry uttered 
long centuries ago by their forefalliers under Egyptian 
bondage, and borne over the time-waves of thousands of 
years, breaking forth in their music of to-day. 

Gipsies, like the Jews, muster strongly in Hungary, and 
number more than 150,000. They are said to have taken 
refuge in this country from the criudty of their ilogul 
o])pressors, and to have been suffered by King Sigismoiid to 
establish themselves here under tlie title of new setthu’s.” 

Tliere are three classes of gi])sies in Hungary, or Farao 
iu'pek, ‘‘ King Pharaoli’s people*, as th(*y are often called in 
d(U’ision : the musicians; tlie sdtoros ezi nhiok, or tented 
gipsies, by wliich is meant, those wlio wander from place to 
place; and those who, having a settled habitation, are the 
only blacksmiths in the country. Xotwithstaiiding their 
vagabond ai>pearance, the gipsies are often anything but poor, 
and have sometimes b(‘eii known to amass considerable wealth. 
J besides being musicians and blacksmiths, they also frequent 
fairs in tin; character of liorse-dealers, so that the Hungarian 
gipsy, vii'wed in his social aspect, is a much more important 
individual than his Englisli brotln^r, and is in fact, as he has 
be(;u V(*ry aptly designated, the “ hanger-on " of the ]\[agyar. 
No festivity ev(‘r takes place without his being summoned to 
enliven it with his soul-stirring music, whilst in some parts 
of Hungary it is the custom, or was so until very recently, 
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for a gipsy band to attend a funeral procession to the 
cemetery. 

Wherever one gO(‘s, tlio vzigdny (gipsy) is sure to bo secoi. 
With his long cart, on which, liuddlod together, sit his wih^ 
and ragged cliildren, he travels from village to village, his 
(lestijiation usually b(‘ing one of the numerous fairs which 
take place annually in this country ; and whether travelling 
along with his little worldly all, or encamped with his tent 
under the blm^ expanse of heaven, he forms one of the most 
picturesque features of the Alfold scenery. 
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AVK ARE AIKT liV oru (il'lJ)K. 

JN ii country Avlicrc so many nationalities exist it is not 
easy to travel witliont some one avIio can speak jit least 
tlire(! or lour lan^nia<.^es unfamiliar to civilised ears; and 
as Ave purposed travelling not only tliroin^di (amtral Hungary, 
l)ut through Transylvania and the Northern Carpathians 
also, a guide} Avas ahsolutc'ly ma-essary, who, in addition to 
(rerman and 3[agyar, should he aide to speak AVallachian 
and Slovak. 

Hesidcs the hitters of introduction given us hy the mer- 
chant at Paris, avc received before leaving England another 
to a genthmian residing in one of the midland romitata 
(counties), which befort* starting we forward(‘d Avith a letter 
from ourselvt's, asking the favour of Ins recommending a 
trustworthy pei>on to ai’company us on our journey, and 
if ])ossihlo to send him to meet us here. 

We W('r(; siaited at breakfast the morning aftei' our arrival 
at Cured Avhen a little group of piu’sons entered, a tall woman 
of forbidding aspect, leading a child by each liand, folloAved 
by a very small man, avIio, handing us a letter, proved to be 
one of our Hungarian friend’s oavu servants, Avliom he had 
seiit in tlu' ca[>acily of guidt', the letter assuring us lu' was 
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thoiouglily experienced in travelling, knowing how to 
make arrangements at country inns, etc. etc/, and, in sliort, 
well versed on all subjects concerning wliat “ to eat, drink, 
and avoid.” 

It was somewliat alarming, however, to witness this 
little man’s belongings, and we lu^gan to wonder wlndher, 
amongst other strange' things of tliis strange country, it 
was the custom for the guide’s family likewise to accom- 
pany the traveller. The 
hundh's and small luggage' 
alse>, which not e)nly the^ 
we)man hut he)th children 
carrieel in ilieir arjns. anel 
thei travel-stained a])pe'ai’- 
ance of the'ir garme*nts, 
slie>wing the'y had come' 
from a le)ng elistane*e^, we're.' 
like' w i se circiunstanea's 
te'iiding to stre'iigthe'U our 
ve'iy natural supposition. 
]>ut euir minds we'rej soon 
se*t at re'st e)n tJiis matte'i* 
by Andras himse*lf, who 
iiilormed us that his wife hael re*latioiis in tlu' ne*ighhour- 
lH)e)el of Fiireel, with wlmm she* ])urpe)scd re'maining with lieT 
children until his return. 

Andras was a good-loe)kiiig man, witli a bright anel iii- 
te'lligont ce>untenan(‘(*. lie we>re; whiter e/o///o (treuisers) 
iVinge'd at the edge, a braided hussar-jae'ke'i thrown across 
emej sheuihler, and a small rouml lelt hat anel fe'athe'is. 
On our asking him te) what nationality he' lee.'lemgejel, he* drew 
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himself up proudly until he almost stood on tip-toe, and 
with a look expressive of triumph replied, Fni Mafjifnv 
mgffoJv ” (‘‘I am a Magyar and w(;nt on to inform us that 
lie was the grandson of an unfortunate noble whose lands 
had been forfeited, but whose dcsccmt could be traced to the 
lumfoijlahH, as the conquest of the Hungarian fatherland by 
Arpad in the ninth century is called,- -an (;vent regarded by 
the Magyars in the same light as we ourselv(*s view the 
Norman Coiiijuest. At this juncturt; he was evercome by 
his emotions, but whether awakened by th(‘ reniembrance 
of his defunct grandsin*, or simply that of his own greatness, 
it was hard to say. 

Our guide’s wife was a head and slioulders taller than her 
l()rd and master, and could easily hav(; carrl(‘d him about 
lik(} a baby had she been so minded. She was a thu’cc- 
looking woman with be<‘tling brows, an ai>pearance by no 
means less(‘ned by her peculiar style of dress ; for, besides 
her Turkish-looking head-gear, short skirts and to]).boots, 
her sleeves were padded at the shoulders, which, by in- 
creasing tlu^ width of her already broad cliest, imparted to 
her. a mien truly Amazonian. 

Whilst Andrus provided for the exigencies of the journey, 
W(3 oceu])ied ourselves in making short excursions in the 
neiglibtuirliood. Tlie lake, though lifty mih‘s long, is at no 
point more than nine broad : whilst at Fi'ired it is even 
narrower still, the peninsula of Tihany, which stretches 
halfway across it, almost severing it in two. llesides the 
already referred to, it contains several kinds ol lish 
—the fogas, which is found only luue and in the Nile, being 
esteemed by (qncures as the very best fresh-water lish in 
Kuropi*. 
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Tlie pooplo living round Furcd are principally farmors and 
graziers. The houses of the former are clean ; hut those of 
{\\Q fohl-meveldlx, or cultivators of the soil, synonymous with 
our agricultural labourers, are often little hotter than hovels, 
where the children, the goats, tlic poultry, and the pigs 
dwtdl together in happy- family parti(‘s. In omi of these* 
hovels we saw, suspended for safely to a beam under the 
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roof, a hahy lying in a trough in which llie })igs liad just 
been feeding; wliilst in otliers we found the coinmoii 
sleeping'placf* to la* a little iKioh behind tin* health, where 
the whole family huddled together in contented feIlowshi]>. 

One of tlu5 quaintest and most amusing things in th( 
neighbourhood of these villages is to watch tin* kine r((turn- 
ingat sunset from the plains whither they hav(^ la'cn driven 
for nasture at break of dav. At tin* soiin<l of a horn, m 
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matter how numerous tliey may ho, each makes for its own 
village, some with slow and stately gait, others running, 
hut one and all finding their way home unaecompanied to 
the v(U'y bosom of the family. 

Tt is then that these villages, so silent and deserted 
all the livelong day — during which the hihabitants have been 
working in distant fields or b(‘en oilurwisc busily occupied 
— are full of lifii and animation. Tlie women, sitting at 
doorways, sew or knit, whilst the men, lounging on the 
benches ])eneatli tlie gables, smok(^ tlie pipe of p(?ace ; mean- 
while, in ragg('d and irregular procession, tin* kirn* conn* 
ilocking in, togetlier with tlie pigs, ea(*h scenting with dis- 
criminating nostril its own particular stall or styi*, and 
making for it with glad, unhesitating stride*. 

Wandering along the lake in the direction of Tihany, we 
find nunn'rous shells of no known existing s])(‘cies, resembling 
goat’s hoofs, and by which name they are called by the 
])(‘asantry. There is a singular tradition concerning the 
origin of these fossils, to wliich tin* imaginative* Hungarians 
cling with characteristic tenacity. 

In the remote days of King l>ela (lOfil), wh(*n the Tartar 
liordes pressing from tin* Kast menaced the country, the 
King, followed by his courtiers and the royal llocks and 
lu'rds, fic‘eing for safety across tin* Danube, took refuge in 
the fastnesses of Tiliauy. Tin* Tartars, how(*ver — so runs 
tradition - having oV(‘rtak<*n him (*ven hen*, compelh*d him 
to redreat still fartlu'r. ITiable to save his llocks and herds, 
y(d uinvilling they should b(*conie spoil tor the i‘iiemy, lu* 
caused them to be drowned in the lake, and the lossils 
found ill it to-day an? said to bi* the petrified remains ot the 
luH)fs of these animals ! 
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Tlic rocks of Tiliaiiy also contain numerous otlior fossils, 
iiiibeilded in the limestone; 'whilst in some ])ortions of the 
plains, transported from the tracliytc or volcanic hills, 
are deposits containing scoriaceous and earthy matters, in 
which not only pumice, but fossil and organic remains are 
found, consisting of opaline wood with impressions of shells 
and plants of various kinds. 

On the last day of our sojourn at Fiired, whilst F. went olf 
to visit the monastery, accompanied by Andras, I sallie<l 
forth with my sketching apparatus for a climb over tlu‘, 
hills. 

At our feet slumbering calmly, like an infant surrounded 
by diaphanous curtains in a downy ci'adle, lay the azure lak(^ 
enveloped in a transparent veil of mist. Near the shor(% the 
little fishing-boats tloatiiig on its surfa(*(^ in the direction 
of Sio-Fok appeared poised in mid-air, and, looming ]>ale 
through the mist, looked like birds of morning or phantoms 
of themselves. To our right the abbey-crowm‘d promontory 
of Tihaiiy witli its hermits’ c(dls was lialf liidden by a long 
stratum of vapour, wliicli s(‘(‘med to sev(‘r it in two ; whilst 
Fiired, with its colonnades and white portico(‘S, looked liki^ 
some fairy palace that must soon dissolve into thin air. 

Just as I liad seated myself comforta])ly, and was alamt to 
make a sketcli of tlie broad landscape* ]a*]n‘ath, the lake' 
with its fringe of pampas-grass and tlights of wild fowl, 
which freipieiitly rose from the dense covm* for, tin* mists by 
this time having fainted away in tln^ sun’s l>eams, tin* laki* 
now refleided the deep sappliire of the arc above — Isuddimly 
remembered that I had h*ft my binoculars beiiind on oiu? of 
the tables in the liotid restaurant. To go back for tlnuu 
and return in time to linish my pictun* would be im[)ossible, 
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anti I tlitl not liko tlio idea of roinainiiiir alono in tliopo wilds 
by sonding Andras. 

Informing liim of my dilemma, tlic good little man 
declared his willingness to descend the hill at once, but 
added that if we could only light upon a cziffan;/, pilfering 
UerrHchaft as they were in ordinary, he could be safely 
entrusted with the delicate mission. 

Sprklit man vom Teufel, so sieht man ihn r/leich ! ex- 
claimed he, in the sentiment of our own familiar aphorism 
concerning angels and their wings, as looking behind him he 
descried a band of gipsies advancing in the distance. 

What a picturesque group they form, wending their way 
slowly along — three men. two women and half-a-dozen mop- 
ht^aded children, the smallest of whom, seated on a heap of 
tent paraphernalia, is carried on the back of a shaggy brown 
pony, the very type of its owners ! 

The moment they catch sight of us there is a general 
run, the women and children with hands outstretched- 
supplicating in whining, plaintive but importunate tones for 
kreuzers. A few choice expletives, however, administered by 
Andras in their own tongue in a commanding treble, soon 
s('nd them to the right-about ; and the whole party having 
passed in pictures(|ue fih‘, they begin to pitch their tent 
on a piece of level ground not far below us. 

Andras soon picks out his particular vziifnnj for the 
(‘rrand, a tall thin man of about forty years of age, with 
a roguish countenance and h\gs like spindles, who certainly 
fails to inspir(‘ me with the slightest conluhmce in the 
sahdy of th(‘ commission (Uitrusted to him, as nimble of 
gait he Hies down the hillside like* a spider descending by 
his web, and is out of sight in no tiling 
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Moanwhilo it is inteiisoly amusing and interesting to 
watcli the pitching of the tent, and its smoky, ricli hrowii 
canvas forms a picturcs(jne hit of foreground to the beau- 
tiful lake in the distance. In tlie fervour of tlieir occu- 
pation th(‘y liave evidently forgotten our prt'scuice, for, hark 
to the ringing laughter of these fro(^, unwashed, bare- 
breasted, bronze-faced gipsies, as tliey utter tlieir half- 
barbaric language, wliich defies the wisdom of pliilologists to 
interpret and the precise origin of wliich is unknown ! 

No sooner is the tent pitched than the conventional tripod 
is erected, from which an iron pot is susp(‘nd(‘d. How th(‘ 
wood crackles and the sparks fly upwards as th(‘ little naked 
children, dancing like demons round the fire, throw on sticks 
to increase the flame ! what shouts of laughter resound 
through the air from these sad melancholy-looking jxaiple 
who have no (‘(juivalent for the verb ‘‘ to dwell,” and in 
whose vocabulary there are no words (o (‘xprc'ss joy, hap[n- 
ness, or prosperity, although they hav(‘ many indicative of 
sorrow, pain, poverty, and wo(‘ ! 

Their mid-day meal of porridge flavoured with garlic is 
soon cooked and disposed of, but er<‘ this onr gi[>sy m(‘s- 
senger has returned with my lost ])oss<‘ssion in pinfeet 
safety, juid beam cheajdy rewarded and mad(‘ radiantly happy 
by the bestowal of a ilorin for his pains, hhom tlnj look of 
astonishment that rose to his large, sad, glistening (‘yes as 1 
put the coin into his hand, he se(*med t(> think himsc'lf the 
rich(*st man in all the country ; and as he (les(‘(‘nd(‘d to his 
p(}ople tossing it high in air and catching it again, thme 
was g(‘neral acclamation and rejoicing. 

Presently, waxing bold by degrees, om* of the gij)si(‘s I 
had sketched cann* and stood behmd me. He was a delicion> 
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sjiccimcn of pictorial tatters mellowcMl hy (‘.very vic-issitudf^ 
of wear and weather. His brawny chest lay hare to the 
elenients, wliilst his broad and sloindiing felt sombrero, 
dragged into every possible degree of limpness, shading but 
not concealing his beetling brows, reiuhired him a fitting 
study for a Itcmbraiidt. What a rich mingling //c too finmis of 
black, brown and amber, and how beautifully lie “ composes ” 
with the background of azure lake! Holding it towards 
him, I called his attention to the representation of himself 
and his surroundings, which api>cared to interest him 
greatly, and with womhu'ing admiration he at once recog- 
nis(‘d the faitl.»ful remhunug of a long tear in the sleeve 
of his outer garment. 

Of all the gipsies in Hungary tin* Sdforos c:d(jdnol\ or thope 
who wamhu' about with tents, ar(‘ supposed to be the very 
worst sp('cimens of th(‘ rac(‘, and are compelled by govern- 
ment to chang(^ their jdace of bivouac every twenty-four 
hours. After tin' musicians, the most la'spectable menib(‘rs 
of the community are those who take up their pmananent 
abod(‘ on tin* outskirts of villagt's, and ari' tin* recognis(.*d 
hhu'ksmiths and fai'riiU’s of the count ly. 

Whatever la* the origin of this singular pe^^ph*, many of 
tln'ir {‘ustoms are coniplet(‘ly Hindoo, and the similarity 
of their languagi^ to Sanscrit is a wi'll-known fact, their 
vi*ry name ‘* C;:/;///;?// ” being taki'ii, it is said, from a 
Sanscrit word. Tin' Sanscrit name for snake* is “ 

“ nag ” being tin* oin* us('d by our English gipsies. Tin* 
mouth tln*y call mui,” which in Sanscrit is mul'liaT 
‘‘ Shast(‘r (Hindoo Jlible) is tin* only term tlu'V make 
us(^ of to denoti* any kind of book, and Shulani ! ” 
thi'ir form of gre'i'ting, is evidently taken from tin* 
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familiar Orioiital ono ‘‘ Salaam ! ” Whilst a horso, wliicli 
ill Hiiulustani is is called by the gipsy grea,” 

and so on ad infinitum. 

At various periods philaniliropists have oiKh'.avonred to 
civilise these wandering children of the desert, hut without 
success. Towards the end of the last century, Joseph II., 
hoping to induce them to relinquish their vagabond lives, 
dignified them witli the name of “ New Peasants,’’ and 
caused houses to he built for them ; but instead of living 
in them, they used them as stabling for their wretched 
horses, and either pitclied tents or erected hovels for them- 
selves outside. Since then many benevolent and sanguine 
individuals have done their best to win over the offspring of 
these Bedouins to a decent mode of life, by taking tln'in from 
their parents when very young; hut so strongly implanted 
in the gipsy is the love of vagrancy, tliat no sooiuu’ are the 
little urchins old enougli to break through restraint than 
some fine morning tliey arc certain to Ix^ missing — gon(‘ 
back to their own or some otlier hand of wamhu’ers. 

No matter whether young or old, the orthodox thorough- 
going czi(fdni/ is a creature not to he civilised, and ]i(‘ 
clings with the greatest tenacity, not only to his nomad, 
vagabond existence, hut to all the ancient superstitions 
of his race. 

He believes the woods and forests are inhabited by 
gnomes, elves and evil spirits, Imt he has no (lod. For him 
death is annihilation, absolute and complete. II(‘ regards 
death with horror, and after the jxtndnr (policcunan) it is tlu^ 
thing he most dreads. Like his English brother, the Hun- 
garian gipsy pretends to he ignorant of all laws, and, though 
seldom or never guilty of great offences, he entertains an 
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innate horror of this functionary, regarding him as the 
obnoxious embodiment of some superior power, the precise 
nature and essence of which he professes not to understand. 
But whilst maintaining his universal character for pilfering, 
the czigany has many redeeming qualities. He is strongly 
attached to the aged as well as to little children : and during 
the troublous wars which devastated Hungary in the last 
century, many instances of self-abnegation are recorded of 
these poor outcasts, and many romantic legends are possessed 
by the Magyars concerning them. But however much he 
may differ in his surroundings, in his consistent habit of 
humbugging and love of necromancy he is the same as 
elsewhere ; and wliether wandering over the great Alfdld or 
Felfdld of Hungary, or bivouacking as of yore in the green 
lanes of pastoral England, he is the same mysterious and 
mischievous waif, getting a living somehow, anyhow, by 
fair means or foul, as it suits liis purpose at the moment. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PELI-B.XH. 

IJHE ordinary travelling conveyance of Hnn^ary is the 
leitencagen or szelcery a long skeleton cart, witli sides like 
ladders, already described, which, from the convenient habit 
it has of accommodating itself to the manifold vicissitudes 
of Hungarian travel, and of wriggling and writhing itself 
into shape under circumstances that would utterly break 
up any English vehicle, together with the capacity it 
2)ossesses of being dragged through quagmires that in this 
country bear tlie name of roads, is admirably adapt(Hl to its 
purpose. 

They know only jmrt of a country who study it merely 
in its outward aspects and do not acquaint themselves with 
the lives and characteristics of its inhabitants. Eefore leaving 
England, therefore, we determined to throw off our national 
prejudices and mix with the peojde as much as possible, 
becoming Magyars on the plains, Slovaks and Jtusniaks in 
the northern and north-eastern Carpathians, AVallachs in 
Transylvania and Yougo-Slavs in Croatia. For this reason 
too we determined not to keep to the iron-roads, but to travel 
across country by szel^er— cwv'xowvAy enough pronounced 
b/iaJier — or any other conveyance to be met witli. 'WcHzeh'r 
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is by no means so uncomfortable a vehicle as might be 
imagined, for well filled with hay in addition to a couple of 
air-pillows — which no traveller in Hungary should omit to 
carry — one may journey in it day after day without very 
much fatigue. 

Starting from so small a place as Furcd— where thus early 
in the season we feared nothing else coiild be obtained— our 
expectations at any rate did not soar beyond that humble 
means of locomotion even if our ambition took a loftier flight. 
But our guide, on the contrary, threw, figuratively speaking, 
cold water upon that modest vehicle — in fact, very cold water 
indeed — venturing to insinuate at the anomaly that would 
ho presented by an august Angol, and his telcintefes asszonrj 
(worshipful lady), as ho persisted in styling us, travelling in 
so undignified a manner, and did his utmost to dissuade us 
from proceeding across-country by inducing us to return to 
Siu-Fok, and tliere take the train to Pest, at which place we 
could purchase a travelling carriage if we would, and journey 
through Hungary in a manner becoming an ‘‘illustrious 
family ” from Angolorszdg (England). 

Talleyrand says somewhere in his philosopliy that “ the 
tongue was given to conceal the thoughts,” and Andras’s 
opposition to our travelling in a “ shaker ” bore, we felt 
sure, no reference to the maintenance of our dignity, but 
simply to that of his own. The Hungarians are proverbially 
proud, ostentatious and fond of display, and there never was 
a truer proverb than that of their own creation : “ Sallangos 
a Magyar ” (the Magyars are fond of trappings). This being 
the case, the prospect of sitting side by side with the driver 
on the bench of a paraszt-Jcosa, or peasant’s carriage, as a 
szdrr is often designated- it was amusing to hear the 
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scornful way in which he pronounced the word — was far 
more than so pompous an individual as a Magyar guide could 
view with complacency. It was to him therefore a source of 
no small chagrin that we intimated our intention of persisting 
in our contemplated cross-country journey to Pest. 

Andras in his ordinary attire, and Andras dressed in the 
livery of his master, were two entirely different personages. 
AVe could scarcely recognise him when he presented himself 
on the morning of the day on which we were to start, 
arrayed in the tiglitest of pantaloons of dark green clotli, 
braided with yellow, and hussar-jacket of the same. The 
livery was somewhat faded, it is true, hut lie presented, 
notwithstanding, quite a martial appearance^ ; liis moustache 
by the agency of some external application stood out 
perfectly straight, and, extending far l)eyond the region of 
his face, added a fierce and Mephistopheh'an characteu’ to 
his countenance. 

To the eyes of the English traveller the costumes or rather 
liveries of the servants of the “nobles ” and gentry arc V(ut 
striking. There was a tini(‘ however, and not so long ago, 
when they wore a full military uniform, resplend(*nt witli 
gold and silver lace, each gentleman having his valet, who 
was dressed and armed like a liussar, and wlio waitful on him 
with the soldier-like accompaniments of sabre and spurs. 
The other rnen-servants of liis establishmmit were simi- 
larly equipped ; whilst the ordinary costume of tlieir masters 
consisted of gay-coloured broad-cloth richly embroidered 
with gold, a velvet fur-lined manthi thrown ovfu* one shoulder, 
a girdle or sash of some costly material encircling th(‘ waist, 
and a hat adorned wuth splendid plumes. 

These beautiful “ relics of barbarism ” are, alas ! fast dying 
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out. The ladies have relinquished their national costumes 
for those of Western Europe, and the nobles only wear 
theirs on festive and grand occasions, unless they desire to 
make, as in 1870, a political demonstration against some 
Imperial laws, when to a man the Hungarians present 
themselves in all their former glory of plume, embroidered 
sash, and kingly mantle, and cause the streets of Pest to 
look like scenes from an opera. 

We were just starting for an early cruise on the lake, when 
Anditis overtook us bristling with importance, his very hair 
standing erect in his eagerness to communicate something. 
He had that moment, so he informed us, by a piece of unpre- 
cedented good luck, heard of a hritzska belonging to a dead 
Pole from Gallicia ; that is to say, trying to correct himself, it 
had once belonged to a dead Polo. Here, getting hopelessly 
entangled in speech, and unable to right himself, he came to 
a standstill, till grow’ing calm by degrees he at length ex- 
plained that a Polish gentleman, wdio had sought health in 
the healing waters of Fiired, had not only failed to tind it, but 
had committed the misdemeanour of dying in a certain inn in 
the neighbourhood before he had paid the bill. The britzska 
consequently became the property of the landlord, and w’as 
for sale. 

Although the sum demanded was four hundred gulden, he, 
Andnis, believed that by judicious bargaining it might be 
obtained for three hundred. At any rate would “ tlieir 
Graces ” only come and sec it ? It was in an or shed, in 
the village hard by. 

Following him, we soon came to the place where it was 
reposing,— a heavy, time-worn, battered, and oppressed- 
looking thing, typical, doubtless, i>f the fortunes of its late 
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owner, whilst so ancient was its general appearance tliat it 
might have conveyed Arpad or even Attila himself across 
the Carpathians when they and their conquering armies 
made their first entry into Hungary. It possessed, however, 
the modern luxury of a hood and glass shutters, and was 
constructed so as to enable the traveller to lie down in it at 
full length, and we were forced to admit that the whole did 
unquestionably form a very snug arrangement for journeying 
through a country like this, where there are such violent and 
rapid changes in the temperature. 

The paper currency of Hungary was at this time more 
than usually depressed. We obtained everywhere twelve 
florins and about eighty kreuzers in exchange for our 
English sovereign, so that three hundred gulden— a gulden 
being equivalent to two shillings — represented in reality only 
£25 10s. ; we therefore informed him that if lie could strike 
the bargain for that sum he might, and left him to do the 
haggling. 

AVe were doubtless not a little influenced in our com- 
pliance with Andrus’s wishes by a conversation we had had 
that morning with a German, whom we hapjieiied to meet 
whilst walking on the shores of the lake. 

“ Brigandage in Hungary,” lie remarked, “ is not yet a 
thing of the past. You will be jourm^yiiig across the 
lonely Alfdld, and doing so in a manner befitting a person of 
distinction is, believe me, the only thing that will (exempt 
you from an attack, should chance lead you in their way. 
You English have a proverb, ‘ There is honour amongst 
thieves and it i.s one that might well have emanated from 
this country, tor the innate pride of these Magyar ruffians 
causes them to regard with such respect and veneration all 
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whom they conceive to be of pure blood, that instead of rob- 
bing them they will often afford them safe conduct through 
their fastnesses ; and whilst a caravan of merchants crossinf' 
the AllVnd in broad day may fall a victim to their avarice, 
the haughty noble driving in his carriage, attended by one 
solitary servant, may travel in perfect safety throughout 
the livelong night. If you travel in your own carriage, you 
may be mistaken for one of these nobles ; and rather than rob 
YOU, they will probably help you on your journey.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Andrus succeeded in 
liis negotiations, and in little more than an hour’s time — 
instead of the much-despised imraszt-lwsci — our hritzHha, to 
whicli were harnessed four miserable-looking horses, quite 
in keeping witli tlie equipage itself, drew up to the hotel. 

Our charioteer, a man of sinister appearance witli deep- 
set eyes and raven hair, is smoking a pipe. He wears 
the usual hussar-jacket thrown rakishly over one shoulder 
and a buncli of flowers in his hat. Giving half-a-dozen 
flourishes with his whip, ho tickles the ears of the leaders. 
The last bag lias been deposited. The hamper contain- 
ing th(?. cold fowls, the yard of bread, the half yard of 
garlicky sausage and the bottles of hadacsoiuj, reposes safely 
ill a net beneath the carriage. Wo take our places : a 
struggle ensues on the part of the four lean, long-tailed 
horses at starting, all of which manifest a decided will of 
their own — but suddenly we are off. 

Between Fured and the mountains of Transylvania stretches 
an uninterrupted plain. The country in this locality, how- 
ever, is less thinly jiopulated than that of the Pettaurfeld, 
which we passed tlirough on entering Hungary from ^ enice. 
On the road we meet waggons containing barrels and piles 
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of merchandise drawn by beautiful white, meek-eyed oxen, 
and often driven by Jews, who all over Hungary are the 
“ middlemen ” between the producer and the consumer. It is 
to the Jews that the farmer sells the wool from his numerous 
Hocks, and the noble ” the produce of his estates. They 
are Jews who buy the grapes and the wheat and the maize, 
and who drive hard bargains with the lowly peasant for his 
little plot of sunflowers, poppies or hemp, and who are the 
medium of nearly all the commerce in the country. 



Our route now leads us in a northerly direction. At first 
the plains softly undulating are dinij)l(*d h(*re and there 
with shady hollows; whilst like golden islands in an ocean 
of vivid green lie long stretches of yellow colza and ripen- 
ing corn. On the gently rising upland yond(*r a dark 
round speck appears against the sunlit sky; gradually it 
elongates, and we hear a voice singing in a quivering 
treble some national idyll. It is a husbandman emerging 
from the hollow and trudging homewards along the crest 
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of the undulation. Then all is silence and solitude once 
more, till comin^ to a standstill at one of the primitive 
wells by the road-side, we hear the distant rumble of a 
waggon as its wheels grind heavily along, the driver of it 
singing, as he goes, a melancholy ditty in the minor key. 
Then one by one the villages and solitary farms lying on 
the horizon die away ; and we enter the boundless plains. 
How lonely we feel, and what tiny atoms of creation, 
with no objects to measure ourselves by save birds of 
prey and the white clouds sailing far up in the great, blue, 
glorious sky ! 

Our carriage, though imposing only in tlie matter of size, 
proved very comfortable, its ponderous hood shielding us 
from the heat of the sun, save where, taking mean advan- 
tage of weak places in its constitution, it shot fiery arrows 
in upon us, scarcely less piercing tlian tliose that pour down 
upon the head of the traveller in the desert. 

The sun reflects itself in the white and dusty road. 
Above the soil on either side there is a flickering motion of 
tlio air like the haze from a lime-kiln. Everytliing is hot 
and dusty ; not an insect is seen ht)vering about the low bushes 
which nowand then skirt our pathway. All nature is taking 
its siesta in the dreamy nooii-tide, and nothing is awake 
but the scarlet pimpernel that with wide-open unblinking 
eye looks straight up at the blazing sun. We now come to 
a marshy district, wlicre a lonely heron is contemplating 
its lovely image in a small still pool, and then away we go 
again out into broad purple patches of newly upturned soil, 
bauds of emerald corn, and speckled streaks of tobacco, with 
its large red and green leaves, and on through cool laby- 
rinths of maize, till we eoine to vast tracts of uncultivated 
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land, where wild horses with flying manes go scampering 
across its surface with all the natural grace of untamed 
things. 

As day advances and the shadows of the clouds begin 
to lengthen across the plains, a breeze springs up and 
plays about us softly, rustling the large white, surplice-like 
sleeves of the driver’s garment, but not sufficiently strong 
to stir his black and flowing locks, whieli, weighted with 
some unctuous matter, rest calmly on his shoulders. Our 
nearest town is Veszprim, but at the pace we are at present 
going we are scarcely likely to reach it before nightfall, 
if then. But what does it matter, when we have tlie whole of 
to-morrow, and the next day, and tlie day after that, aye, 
and our whole lives, to do the distance in if necessary ? How 
delightful to enjoy for once the true feeling of rest in this 
world of hurry-scurry, where we are but too often compell(‘d 
to live at high pressure ! Let, oli ! let us for once take life 
easily under the broad and {)eacefiil canopy of lieavtni, and 
reduce the dolce far nienie to a science ! 

Borne leisurely onwards by the monotonous jog-trot of 
our steeds, tin; scream of a falcon now and then, as it 
whirls overhead, is the only sound that breaks tin* stillin*ss. 
Nothing is here to remind us of that busy world wliich st'cms 
somewhere quite outside the atmosphere of our present lives, 
and which, so far as we are immediately concerinnl, might 
belong to some wholly different plaind, even if it exists at all. 
Mother Earth here folds us in an entirely diff’er(*nt laj) ; all 
the symbols of our old lives have vanisln‘d, and tin; jireseiit 
is far too vague and dreamy to be link(*d with any n‘al 
memories. And as we recline languidly and luxuriously 
in the warm shade of our comfortable carriage, our past 
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experiences are for the time buried in tlie Lethean stream ; 
whilst the things of men— the tragedies of life and death, 
the deeds of cruelty and wrong, the hunger and struggle 
with hard times which exist in that world that lies beyond 
the circle of our visible horizon — seem no longer real, but 
only a hideous fancy. 

Presently we espy what in the distance appears to be a 
river. 

“ Is it old Father Danube turning up unexpectedly ? ” we 
ask each other ; exclaiming, after a pause, No, it cannot 
be a river, it is a broad lake with a gn^cn island in its midst. 
Sec how the trees are reflected in the w^ater ! ” 

“ What is the name of that lake yonder ? ” we inquire 
of Andras, who is half asleep on the box. ‘‘ It surely cannot 
be the Platteii-See again ; it is the wrong side of us for that, 
and we must have left all sight of it behind us hours ago.” 

“ D('Ii~h((h! ” replied Andras laconically, in a drowsy voice, 
aroused from his half somnolent state only to subside into 
it again. 

Amongst the numerous myths which tlie fertile imagina- 
tion of those pastoral nomads tlie ancient ilagyars conjured 
up, dwelling on these vast steppes surrounded by rivers, 
trees and the ever-recurring ph(‘nomena of nature, not one is 
so poidical or so philosophical in its conception as Doli-bab, 
the ‘‘Fairy of the South,” and the ideal personification of a 
mirage. 

How ingenious and at the same time suggestive is the 
parentage that is assigned to this national fairy of the 
Magyars! — “Daughter of old Puszta of the Alfdld ” — her 
home; “Sister of Tenger ” the sea — which form she most 
frequently represents. “ l^oved by SzeD' — the wind, which, 
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fanning the quivering haze - the chief cause of the pheno- 
menon — perpetually changes its aspect. 

How often too has she furnished a theme to the Hungarian 
poets ! Have not Edtvos, Varosmarty, and the impassioned 
Petdfi, sung of the deceptive beauty of this land sprite 
when — scarcely less delusive than the Sirens of ancient 
Greece, who from their rocky island called so sweetly to 
passing sailors “ Come and rest ! Come to our cool green 
caves, 0 men of many toils and many storms ! and we 
will charm your cares away she lures the weary traveller 
onwards many a mile, and then, mocking, fades away ? 

It is impossible to travel far on the plains on a sultry 
day without observing this beautiful apparition. Ofttm it 
pursues the traveller for many hours together, whilst not 
unfrequontly it is seen to encircle the whole horizon. Now 
it simulates a .steeple and houses poised in mid-air; now a 
river or a lake ; but, generally, a broad expanse' of oce'an, 
with long stretches of sandy beach and narrow proniontorii's 
of marshy shore, near winch are masts of v(‘ssels, with tall 
trees and copses and stones reflecteal ch'arly in the' water. 



We have notliing in pro.saic England to compare with 
the poetical superstition Dffli-hdh ; but the, resemblance be- 
tween some of our national fables coiUMU’iiing good and bad 
fairies and those of Hungary, which are of Fiiiiiish origin, 
is very striking. Not to mention Mermaids and others. 
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whicli until the middle of the last century were believed to 
inhabit the waters of the Theiss, there were sorcerers who 
were invariably accompanied by the conventional black cat ; 
wliilst Satan {ordlUj), whose particular personification in 
this case is supposed to be of Tartar or Persian origin, is 
always represented — though of ante-Christian era- -with 
large ears and a long tail ; his abode Pol'of, where, amidst a 
band of numerous subjects, he dwells in lieat and darkness. 

We have passed the episcopal town of Veszprim, with its 
melancholy houses and grass-grown streets, passed its 
numerous vineyards, and once more, out on the broad and 
silent plains, see at long intervals little sleepy farms lying 
lialf'hiddeii amongst the green recesses of Indian corn, 
and surrounded by a blaze of wild tlowers. 

At still longer distances we coui(‘ to small villages, almost 

every one wliicli is called Kin or AT/ 7// -sointthing ; 

adjectives signifying “ little and ‘‘great,*’ and which, when 
r(‘V(‘rsed, apply to villages far beyond our siglit. 

All, whetlier Kis and Nafjij, are exceedingly alike. Each 
house has a whit(‘ gable pierced with its one small window ; 
beneath which, on a bench placed against the wall precisely 
in the same position as that of its next door neighbour, sit 
peaceful women and girls knitting and gossiping. These 
benches, with one of which each house is provided, are 
called by tln^ appropriate apptdlation of Sr/diordok, “ word- 
b(‘arers.” 

This uniformity in the villages of the Alfdld is very 
striking and peculiar, and cannot fail to arrest tln‘ attention 
of all who, leaving the iron-roads which now link all the 
large towns and cities of Hungary together, travel across 
tht‘ op(‘n country. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THK AG AS on IIUNGAKIAN WELL. 

rpHE aspect of the Alfold varies considerably according to 
the nature of the soil. In some places it is boggy ; in 
others sandy and incapable of cultivation ; in others again it 
is so marvellously fertile that it produces crops whicli by an 
English agriculturist would be deemed absolutely fabulous. 
In such areas shafts have been sunk five hundred feet for the 
purpose of ascertaining the depth of the soil, but even then 
without the bottom having been reached. In this rich 
alluvial deposit wheat, poppies — the latter grown for a 
kind of confectionery —sunrtowers, buckwheat, hemi), llax, 
maize and tobacco, are all cultivated. 

In the cultivation of some parts of tlie Alfdld the method 
adopted is to plant or so\v in strips of about eighty feet 
Avide and several miles in hmgth ; ami tin* stranger, se(*ing 
no habitation far or near as In; plunges along in his hrifzda 
or “ shaker,” is led to wonder Avliere the people live for wliom 
the roads are made and who tln*y are who cultivate th(‘ soil, 
or whether benevolent earth spirits do not rise during the 
night to till the land, sow the seed, and hoe and weed those 
endless lines of golden maize and undulating c un. 

The soil being so fertile, the harvests, as F liave said, 
are wonderfully abundant, and this, too, in spite <»f tlie draw- 
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backs to which the crops arc suhjo(*.t, arisinj:,^ from droiif^hts 
on the one hand, and inundations on the other. The 
former are attributed in a great measure to the absence 
of trees, one of the first peculiarities that strike the 
traveller on entering the Alfdld. 

To remedy this evil to some extent, namely, the dryness 
of the soil, trees are being planted in great numbers in many 
districts of the plains, whilst in others attempts are being 
made to irrigate the land by means of canals. 

The inundations, however, are a difficulty that can never 
be overcome. Year by year a war offensive and defensive 
is waged by the waters of the Danube, and its tributaries 
the Mards and the Theiss, with the unfortunate inhabitants 
of the towns and villages situated on their shores. As 
the beds of these rivers rise, tlie dykes are raised also ; 
but when there happens to be a sudden thaw in the higher 
Carpathians, no artificial barrier is strong enough to resist 
tlie great pressure brought to bear upon them, and the 
result is the bursting of the dykes, as in the case of 
Szegedin, and the inundation of the surrounding country. 

Tliere is also another phenomenon prejudicial to the 
interest of agriculturists. The rivers flow subterraneously. 
In dry seasons they drain the soil l)y drawing down its 
moisture to themselves ; while in rainy seasons the water of 
tlie overfull rivers, welling up through theliglit alluvial soil, 
c()iiv(‘rts the plains into a gigantic swamp. Nor is this all. 
The Danube is perpetually changing its course ; in some 
instances it has left towns and villages many miles distant 
which were once situated on its banks ; whilst it now Hows 
close to others at one time far away. 

(biologists d(‘clare that at sonn* prc-historic ]»eriod tlui 
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plains formed three inland seas, and it is quite impossible to 
travel in the vicinity of this greatest of all European rivers 
and its tributaries, without feeling that in Time’s great 
cycle the waters must once more submerge the whole district 
of the Alfold. 

In spite of all these disadvantages, the Magyars love their 
plains just as the Swiss do their mountains, and see in them 
the embodiment of all natural beauty. 

Across these steppes the roads, which are often little bettei' 
than a waggon track overgrown with grass, are occasionally 
given to being vague. Proceeding on our way we roach a point 
where two such roads meet. The driver is evidently puzzled 
which to take. That to the left appears to vanish in a 
corn-field, and the one to the riglit to lead to a farm lying 
half-hidden in low brushwood. Pausing to consid(‘r our bear- 
ings, we soon descried creeping lazily along the forim^r, 
another long waggon, the only kind of vehicle we have 
passed since leaving Fiired. 

“ Ho! Hi ! Soffer!^' cries our driver ‘‘ wliicli is tlie way 
to Stulilweissenburg ? ” 

The word Soffrr, which in that sense meant (rennaii, was an 
unfortunate epithet, most insulting to a Magyar. 

“ Brother 1 ” was the reply, utten'd in a savag<* tone of voice* 
and accompanied by what sounded like an oath, tlie waggoiici 
at the same time giving a sharp tug totin' reins tliat brought 
the waggon right across our path and landed his team in a 
bog at the side. Then, standing upright on the seat, lie 
traced with his linger slowly and majestically the whole 
circle of the horizon and exclaimed, “ Th< rel ” 

The Hungarians ent(*rtain a deep-rooted dislike to Gerinaii> 
individually as well as to everything (lerman ; and to pretend 
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to raistfiko a Magyar for one of the liated race is u 
favourite ami very effective mode of insult. 

After a delay of half an hour, during which the oxeji 
are being extricated from the bog, and the waggon dragged 
into position again, wo jourmiy on once more and come to 
villages, the one-storieil houses of wliich arc so unilbrmlv 
built that, with their white* gables facing the same direction 
they look from a distance jereciscly like tents. in fact 
wherever the observant traveller goes in Hungarv, he is 
struck with two peculiarities ; one consisting in tlie relics of 
Orientalism possessed by the people, as exhibited in their 
costume, manner of cooking food, and many other domestic 
hahits ; the other, in the ri'.semblance their dwellings of 
to-day hear— in form and arrangement at any rate —to those 
of their Turanian ancestors. Tln^ general features of the 
Hungarian villages exactly correspond to a military camp ; 
and a stranger who travels merely from Pest to Presburg, 
or rice vcrsii, will set* this statement amply exemplilied. The 
railway skirts the Danube nearly the whole way, and looking 
across the l)road and glassy stream In* will lure and there 
obs(>rve, as the train bears iiim along, what appear to be 
thousands of tents standing in groups at the foot of, or lying 
on, file slopes (d' tlie hills ; and should it happen to be his 
lirst visit to Hungary, he will be under the full impression 
that the whole army is camping out, until he suddenly tinds, 
on nearing a village, that what he imagined from a distance 
to be white tents are after all but cottagO's. 

ihe Hungarians are in vi'ry truth an odd mixtuia*, here 
exhibiting traits jilainly traceable to their rgro-Pinuish 
lorelathers, and there those common to their Ibriner sub- 
.iugators the Turks. 


Von. I. 
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What, for instance, can be more truly Oriental than the dgds 
or Hungarian well, to another of which, as we continue to jog 
along the plains, we have just arrived ? It consists of a deep 
shaft sunk in the soil, and enclosed by a low parapet or 
wall. The water is raised by means of a long cross-beam, 
fastened to a pole of equal length, to which a rope and bucket 
are attached ; the whole forming the exact counterpart of the 
wells found on the plains of Hindustan, and doubtless tlu^ 
same as that at which Abraham’s servant met Kebekah and 
Jacob fell in love with liachel on the plains of Mamre. 

These primitive wells are principally made for the use of 
shepherds, to enable them to water the flocks which graze on 
the uncultivated wastes of these vast plains. Unharnessing 
the horses, Joszef leads them across to the one we have just 
reached. Hard by stands the shepln^rd’s hut, which is made 
of straw, its sliape that of a beehive ; whilst the shepherd 
himself, a tall man with a slieepskin cloak, who in his 
shaggy garment looks not unlike tlie sheep he is tending, 
comes out and, raising the water, holds the cool, dripping 
bucket to the noses of our thirsty team. 

After tliis we move on again as before, and pass lonely farm- 
steads, surrounded by wooden palings and sheds for cattli*. 
Near these enclosures, and leaning wearily all on one sicb^, 
may generally Ije seen a rusty iron crucifix, throwing its 
pathetic shadow across the path. 

Our Jehu, who lias been smoking vigorously almost ev(‘r 
since we started in the morning, now takes his pipe from 
his mouth, and, placing it for safety in the leg of one 
of his top-boots, begins to doze. Andras, sitting besi e 
him, also dozes, the horses doze, we doze, all nature dozes, 
in the sultry calm of eventide. Tin* tired flocks ci‘as(‘ 
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to browse ; the tinkling of their bells is heard no longer, 
and the shepherd — not he whom wo passed an hour ago, 
and who gave our horses water, but another, his double — 
lies stretched upon his hnnda fast asleep, liis dog keeping 
watch beside him. 

On, through the same kind of pastures ; the same waving 
corn-fields; the same villages with their twin churches — 
Koman Catholic and Calvinist — standing peaceably side by 
side ; the same vague roads, which might be sheep- tracks, or 
anything, or nothing for that matter ; the same dust, th(^ 
same birds taking their evening bath in the white sand, the 
same sun, the same sky, the same everything. Yes ! and I 
d(iclaro the same melancholy iron crucifix, all on one side, 
just as wo left it whole hours ago beliind. 

‘‘ Hullo ! ’’ cries F., opening his eyes, and giving Joszef 
a sudden shake, that nearly overbalanced and knocked him 
off his scat on to tlic road, “ we are not going to be deceived 
this time. This is no IVli-hah. We ]iav(^ been going back- 
wards for an hour at least ; what is the iiK^auing of it, you 
rascal ? ” 

But, no : J<)szef, thus aroused— giving the liorses an in- 
dignant reminder with his whip ^ observes that it is not 
Nagy-Z^^/o/^i tliat we liave come to, “ and which we left 
behind us long ago,” but ny else. But by what 

possible sign lie knows a particular village when he sim's 
it and gives it any name whatever is a perfect mystery, for 
oiKi and all are as absolutely alike to our unpractised eyes, 
except in minute details, as two pins in a paper. 

At length ri'aching — whatever it may hapjieii to be 

(it is (j[iiite impossibh' to catch thi^ outlandish names of 
these small places) — just as the sun had set, and the plains. 
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suffused in soft tints of opal, seemed dreaming of the 
morrow’s sunrise, we come to a lialt, and decide to remain 
here for the night. 

Our entry into the village excited no small interest. At 
the sound of our liorses’ hoofs, ev(H7 man, woman and child, 
who did not already happen to be outside, either came to the 
doorways, followed by their equally inquisitive pigs, or 
peeped through the windows of their houses, to ascertain 
what could possibly be coming to disturb the equanimity 
of their pastoral retreat. 

No sooner had wo come to a standstill than we were 
surrounded by an eager crowd, prompted — as we subse- 
quently proved — not so much by idle curiosity, as by a 
sincere desire to welcome and be of service to us ; but 
no Americans ever manifested more in(|uisitiveiiess, or a 
greater desire for information than did the dwellers of this 
small village. AVho were we ? whence had we come ? and 
whither were we going ? were questions which Andras had 
to answer all in a breath; whilst that ostentatious little 
Jlagyar, doubtless thinking he would shine by a reflected 
glory, was telling them in a “ stage whis])(‘r,” and by a suc- 
cession of small falsehoods, that we were very great people 
indeed-'-a great English family, compar'd with whom all 
their lines of Eszterbazys, and Banfiys, and Kcuneiiys put 
together, were as nothing--not even chaft'befon^ the wind. 

We had scarcely alighted, when some one came hurrying 
towards us, to whom all gave i)lace, and whom from his 
general appearance we had no difficulty in recognising as 
the cnr/\ Without interrogating us, as his parishioners 
had done, he l)egg(Ml we would at once acconij)any him to 
his house, and make it our home as long as it suited us 
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to avail ourselves of so humble a shelter— a suggestion 
oehoetl by the whole admiring crowd. 

As the Hungarians are known to excel every other nation 
in the virtues of hospitality, this invitation gave us no 
surprise. Our ei-davant host, however, was a priest, and as 
such may have been influenced by the apostolic admonition re- 
garding the entertainment of “ strangers.” 1)0 this as it may, 
we were not destined to avail ourselves of his hospitality ; 
for our guide- who had left us a few minutes previously to 
spy out the land and its capabilities — came hurrying back 
at this juncture with the intelligence that a tolerable inn 
exist(Ml in tlie village, containing decent accommodation for 
man and beast : wlnn’enpoii, thanking the priest for his 
kindness, we proceeded thither at once. 

The forjado in question was a straggling building of 
whicli tli(i kitchen formed the principal room, where men 
— waggoners, apparently, whose horses or teams of oxen 
we had seen re])()sing in the alas close by — were drinking 
slivovitz. 

In common witli the generality of roadside inns in 
Hungary, there was an odour of garlic pervading the 
apartments. 

Garlic! Why sliould we turn up our insular noses at the 
classic hull) ? Did not Socrates liimsolf advocate its use in 
the lianquet of Xenophon, and the cliildren of Israel hanker 
after it in spite? of their manna ? 

To the right of the kitchen, furnisluMl in tlie most primi- 
tiv(‘. fashion, was tln^ guest-room, whose small windows, placed 
liigh ill the wall, made it seem like a prison. The hostess 
was a Jewi'ss, hut tin* house was sci’upulously clean, as 
ar(! nearly all on tin; Alfdld. 
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In a corner of the room apart from the rest sat two men 
in tlie costume of the peasantry, who, taking off their hats, 
rose at our entrance. 

‘‘They are nobles,” whispered the liostess as slie led us to an 
inner room - “ hoa^horosnh mnumtinberh (Lords of the Sandal), 
as they arc sometimes called in ridicule, because half of 
tlieni have not wherewithal to buy czinidk'' (top-boots). 

These aristocratic rustics, nicknamed “ hocsl’orosolc nemea- 
emberk,'' are in reality peasants, who have fought on the 
battle-field, or otherwise served their country, and hav(‘ 
received Ictters-pateiit of “nobility a title, however, that 
merely gives them certain lc‘gal privileges. 

The foffado covered a considerable area. Wherc^ land is so 
abundant there is no need to economise S2)ace. Every room 
was on one floor, and arrang(‘d round a large courtyard, 
which was bordered with evergreens and flowering shrubs, 
growing in brightly-painted tubs. Leyond was a clust(U‘ of 
cowsheds, and beyond these again a clump of treas, b(*neatli 
which a party of gipsies were bivouacking. 

Out in the plains, in the direction of tin* west and opposite* 
the gipsies’ camp, a number of cattle were browsing 2)eace- 
fully ; a man on horseback was driving home a flock (jf 
sheep, the outline of his form rendered vague and umbdined 
by the crimson haze which flooded all nature; the trees 
stood out against the brilliant sky, now bathed in the 
afterglow, all gokh^n towards their summits, and 2)urple as 
they neared the ground; the smoke from the gii)si(‘s’ lire 
curled upwards in graceful wreaths; warm shadows lay 
across the greensward; a woman flitted to and fro wifli 
niilk-pails, her dress a ricli mingling of rial, brown, ajnl 
oraiigij, and lier head covered w'itli a l)lue kerchi(‘f — the 
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Avliole forming a beautiful picture*, of sympatlietic colour 
anti repose. 

These roadside inns arc far less frequented now than 
tliey were, when the ordinary country roads formed the 
only communication between one town and another. The 
02)ening of railways must be an incalculable boon to the 
inhabitants of both Alfdld and Felfdld alike, for, until they 
(‘xisted, no towns in a state of siege could have been more 
cut off from the outer world than w(*.rc those of Hungary in 
winter, when tlic roads become absolut(‘ly impassable, even 
for a light vehicle. The inhabitants were consequently 
()l)ligcd cither to jmrcliase everything they needed from a 
distance before tin! winter began, or to wait till tlie spring 
(^ame to release tliem from their durance. 

Even yet, towns and villages connected by railways are 
few and far between ; and very dreary, one would tliiiik, 
must be the people’s lives in places wlicre none exist, wlien 
tli(^ earth has once^ Iain down in tlui sepulchre of wint(‘r, 
jiiid the frost has set its iron grip upon tlie l)road expanse 
ot‘ 2>lains. Locked in completely during this season from all 
communication with their fellows, how do Hut manage to 
live ? They are, however, a contented, liappy people, and 
ili(‘ir lioiiK*. joys great(*r far, it is said, than tlios(^ of 
dwelh'i’s in towns and cities. Let us liopt* they are. 

In tlie long winter evenings, sealtHl round their large higli 
stoves, thi?y read the passionate and j>atriotic utt(‘ranci‘s of 
their national writers, iiiijirovise rhymes to the esd/v/as, or 
compose those*. sa<l and plaintive melodies for tlu* teJinha 
wliicli one hears in the opmi air in summer-time. It has been 
well said tliat external nature is tin* outer body of national 
life, and these dwi‘llers of tlie great Alfdld, with its impressive 
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breadth and silence, possess contemplative and poetic Ininds, 
as nearly all do who are continually surrounded by nature’s 
solitudes. Even in their most joyous moments there is, 
indeed, a tinge of melancholy always perceptible ‘in the 
temperament of the Magyars. 

The bad condition of the roads, at all events tiiose of the 
Alfold, is of course mainly due to tlie absence of stone, and 
the enormous expense which bringing tlie necessary materials 
from a distance naturally involves. We were told by a 
gentleman with whom we once travelled from Pest to Nagy- 
Vfirad, that one of the roads across the plains had cost tlu* 
Government no less than what represented in English money 
£20,000 per mile ; and when the vast area of tlie plains is 
taken into consideration, one no longer marvels at tlj(‘ 
quagmires that carriages have to drag tlirougli wliilsi 
travelling from town to town and village to village. 

Nor is the absence of stone tlu^ only disadvantage tlu' 
dwellers of these steppes have to conteud with, for wood is 
almost as scarce, and in some rconote districts the villages, 
from these combined causes, consist of a mere cluster of mud 
cottages, thatched with the dried stalks of Indian corn ; 
whilst the farmers, unabh^ to procure material witli which 
to build granaries, are oblig(‘d to bury their (torn in holes 
in the ground, which are lined with straw for tlie purpose;. 

As evening wears on, and the plains are swallowed up iu 
shadow, liiHts blaze up h(;re and there in the vast e.xpaaisc, 
indicating in unexpected places the presence of gipsies 
or travellers bivouacking for tlie night. Euring harvesl- 
time, in the month of August, they arc to be s(am in 
every direction. The nights being chilly, notwithstanding 
the heat of the day, the reapers, in tin* absf'iice of wood, 
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make tlieir tires of wlieat-slieaves a tiling tlionglit iiotliing 
of in this region of cereal abundance and sit round them 
in merry groups as they eat their cvtiiiing meal. 

Whilst the corn is being cut and gathered in, the peasants 
do not return to their homes, the distance, in most cases, 
being too great. They consequently sleep out of doors 
for many weeks together, until the harvest season is 
over. In some parts of ITiingary tlie reaping of the grain 
is accomplished by moonlight, and tlie scene is very 
picturesque. The ruddy glow of the fires liglits up the 
bronzed faces of the reapers, as tln^y fell the long straight 
stalks of the Indian corn heavy with their weight of golden 
grain, or plunge their sickles into the softer and more 
sii])ple labyrinths of wheat and rye, and forms pictures 
tliat, once seen, it is impossible to forget. 

After the labourers have partaken of their simple meal, 
which generally consists of black bread and bacon, a period 
of rest ensu(!S, when tliey croucli or lie at full length round 
their fires, listening to songs imjirovised by one of their 
party. He adapts rliymes of his own composition to some 
popular melody, accompanied by a companion on the telinht, 
a kind of Arcadian pipe ; for the Hungarian peasant, like tlie 
sliepherd, is in a small way not only a musician, but a poet. 
Occasionally they g(d up a dance; and sliould the czifjchu/- 
folk be wanting, besides tlie tclinlca some on(‘ is sure to 
have brought his bagpipes with him, and to tliese strangely 
antagonistic instruments, the one so plaintive and jiastoral, 
tlie other so wild and savage, they dance together in tln^ 
moonlight. All are clad in sheepskin garimmts, the avooI 
at that time of year being worn outside, and the whole scene 
nmiinds <)n(‘ of the days when Pan tended his fiocks, and 
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fauns and satyrs dancod to the music of liis reed. In 
whatever phase, or under whatever circumstances one 
meets with the Hungarian peasant or labourer of the Alfdld, 
he is the same half-savage, noble, kindly creature, possessing 
an odd mixture of qualities wherein the good predominates. 
During harvest-time the Slovaks from Upper Hungary 
migrate to the plains, so that, although the area under 
(•cultivation is vast beyond anything we in England are 
accustomed to, yet the lack of labourers is seldom felt. 

As we sit on the szahordo beneath the gable of our 2)rimi- 
tive hostel, we listen now to the rude cadence of a peasant’s 
song as he comes tramping home from work, and anon to the 
distant rhythmic boat of music proceeding from a cottage 
farther up the village. Let us follow up its strains ; ten to 
one we shall find our friends the gipsies. 

Yes, there they are fiddling for dear life at the far end of 
the room. In their endeavours to leave as much space as 
possible to the dancers, just at this moment, in the veiy 
heiglit and wild delirium of the esardds, they have seated 
themselves on the high stove, in which exalted position, 
concealed, all but their Asiatic faces, by clouds of dust and 
tobacco smoke, they a2)pear above the white wreaths like 
dark cherubim sawing away at violins. 

A wedding, christening, or some other domestic festival, is 
evidently being celebrated, for through the wide open door- 
way we can see into an inner af)artmeiit where a long table! 
is spread, its numerous viands decorated with flowers. 
Half the village would seem to have congregated togetlier, 
judging from the number of j)crsons crowding the walls 
of the room where the dancing is taking place. What 
shouts, stamping of feet, and clashing of spurs is there 



US the men and their gentler partners whirl and twirl with 
t,]io velocity of dervishes ! How the long ribbons fly and 
the violet stockings quiver beneath the short red skirts, as 
tlio little feet of the Magyar maidens patter swiftly over the 
(earthen floor ! 

Outside, the frogs holding a deafening concert croak an 
indignant protest against these proceedings, and an insulted 
owl hoots from the tower of the church hard by. In the 
little cemetery the kindly moon keeps watch over the long 
green mounds upon which the crosses throw their shadows 
as if to keep them safe. Away, beyond the village, and out 
in the moonlit plains, the plaintive sound of a solitary sheep 
l)(dl is heard, as some dissipated member of the woolly flock 
turning night into day nibbles the dewy grass. 

But the nights are ahvays chilly in Hungary, no matter 
at what season, and as wo make for our humble quarters 
we fold our wraps around us, for there is ague fibroad on 
the air. 
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CHAPTER VII [. 

DAWN IN THE ALFOLD. 

TS there anything in all this sinful world so irritating, 
iiiicomfortahle, and sleep-preventing as a Hungarian 
bed? Not only is it so short, that, unless the would-h(‘ 
sleeper happens to be far below the average height of 
ordinary humanity, he will find it inipossiblo to lie at full 
length in it, but also, from the exasperating nature of the 
bed-clothes, the process familiarly known as “ tucking up ” 
is wholly impracticable. 

llegarded, however, from an external point of view, save 
in the matter of length, nothing could seem more luxurious. 
Even in these common roadside inns — ‘SyiitZcw Ju/e/jic,” as 
Andrascoiitemptuously calls them— -the linen is of tlie finest, 
and thcslicets and pillow-cases are embroidered at eacli end, 
but, alas! surely by the machinations of some mischievous 
sprite, the upper sheet is sewn to the counterpane ; and as 
the latter is made tln^ lu-ecise size of tlic Ixnl, with notliing 
left to hang over the side, the whole tiling subsides u})on 
the floor, should the unfortunate occu]>ant move ever so 
slightly during the night. 

Our logeinent at the various hotids in Hungary is generally 
described on the bill as napi lubhj, and there never wms a 
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more appropriate signification so far as English travellers 
five concerned, to whom the rest afforded is at best hut a 
series of naps by jerks, and, in consequence of the ahominahle 
custom above laifcrred to, a lop-sided conflict with the hed- 
clotlies all night long. 

In this “ happy Arcadia,” however, even the mild term of 
mpi was inappropriate, for we could get no sleep at all By 
ail unfortunate coincidence which hefals most things in this 
country of anomalies, the guest-rooms adjoined the stables, 
so that every time the horses kicked, they threatened to 
knock the wall in. Nor was this the only circumstance 
antagonistic to sleep, for the dragging of manger-chains 
throughout the livelong night and the hoarse shouts of 
the drivers making strenuous but ineffectual attempts to 
keep their animals quiet — they were evidently sharing the 
same apartment — were no less disagreeable. In the silent 
village a clock in the belfry tower tolled solemnly the 
hours which dragged wearily along, as they always do with 
those who arc deprived of blessed sleep. 

Before dawn, looking out of my window which commanded 
th(? whole of the eastern horizon, I watched the fires of night 
burn low. A thick pall of cloud, black as Erebus, seemed 
lianging over the firmament, for neither moon nor star was 
shining, and nothing was vivsible but the flickering fires in 
the distance, and the tall straight beam of an across the 
village green, just showing like a sable spectre against the 
Hky. No tinkling of bells or lowing of cattle was heard as 
in the day. All was silent under the drowsy spell ot Night. 

Then, as soon as night had culminated in tlie most com- 
plete darkness, an indescribable change came over nature, 
ft change which at first seemed scarcely more than mere 
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sensation, a palpable silence as of a world not dead — until 
this moment — but only asleep. Then eastward the darkness 
lost its opaqueness and became transparent. Behind night’s 
dusky curtain a streak of light shone faintly through the 
veil, and in the hush of dawn, that cold mysterious hour, the 
curtain with unseen hands was drawn asunder and light 
became a living thing. The eastern sky began to palpitate, 
and out of the void form gradually appeared. The tradi- 
tionary cock crew, and from that moment as if by given signal 
all animate nature awoke from slumber, and made itself 
perceptible, first by soft and peaceful murmurings, then 
by louder bleatings of sheep and goats. Dogs barked, cows 
lowed, — sounds followed in due course by the milking of 
those latter mammalia, which little domestic oj^eration wo 
also lieard distinctly from our room. See how silently and 
mysteriously the agas yonder throws its giant arm about, as 
the shepherd — whose form is hidden in the distance — begins 
to draw water for his flocks ! And now the sun hims(df 
begins to rise from out the bosom of the plains ; first 
sending upwards his avant-garde of crimson cloudlets willi 
gold- embroidered edges. There is a sudden flash of glory, 
and lo ! the fiery monarch comes forth with slow and stately 
majesty. Gradually, the golden lustre spreads itself across 
the plains till, opening wide his arms, the god of day enclo.s(‘s 
all within his l>right embrace. 

By this time the villagers are not only awake, but sur- 
rounding the nearer dgds across the green ; old women and 
maidens filling their crocks and pitchers for the day. A 
shepherd too is there, who, having deserted his little flock ol 
shaggy sheep, is lowering the bucket for a Magyar dowager. 
The Hungarian, whether prince or peasant, is chivalrous, 
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and the old and weak first claim the sheph(jrd’s attention. 
Ill the fervour of his occupation he has defied his hairy 
mantle, in which but a moment ago he looked like a huge 
ungainly bear. Observe how gently he takes the pitcher 
from that uncomely old woman who has just come tottering 
np, and offers to fill it for her ; looking archly over his 



slioulder the while at a couple of merry, laughing girls, as 
much as to intimate that their turn — a sweet morsel he is 
reserving for the end — will likewise come ere long. What 
a smile bursts over his rugged sun-burnt countenance, as 
th(‘ old dowager thanks him for his kindness, and, bidding 
him “ good morning,” totters away ! 
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Now comes the kinlyiro, or little judge of the village, 
walking leisurely along in the direction of the rising snn. 
What a splendid carriage he has, and a quiet dignity 
of manner quite patrician, every line of his face expres- 
sive of deep thouglit and linn determination ! Look, also, 
at that man yonder in his long, full, embroidered cloak. 
He wears it with such a stately grace that it might be 
the imperial purple instead of the skins of beasts b(‘- 
grimed with the mud of years ! Or that group of peasants 
coming down the road: what a noble bearing they too 
have, despite their full-fringed petticoat and full whiter 
sleeves, as with their primitive implements borne across 
the shoulders they go forth to their toil with a step as 
proud as if every inch of Alfdld soil were theirs by right 
of ownership ! 

The term paraszt (peasant), by which is meant agri- 
culturist, is not necessarily applied to a possessor, or 
even to an occupier of the land, but refers in its primary 
sense to one who cultivates it, whether he be owner or 
tenant. 

Before the reforms of 1848, the peasantry only wer(' 
taxed, the “nobles ” being free from taxation of every kind. 
Tliere are three distinct classes of peasants : those who rmt 
land in small or large allotments, those who own it, and 
those who cultivate it ; each class possessing a distinct 
social status amongst his fellows, of which the true Magyar 
is very observant. 

Yet although they are more highly taxed now than before 
1848, the position of the Mfigyar peasant is far better than 
previous to that time, when the feudal system prevailed ; 
during which, if not serfs in the strictest sense' of tlu^ word, 
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tliey were at any rate compelled by law to work on certain 
(lays of the week for the lord whoso land they rented, as 
Avcll as to pay him proscribed dues both in money and kind. 
The emancii)ation of the land from the forced labour of the 
peasantry was effected during this revolutionary period, 
together with the abolition of the exclusive right of the 

nobles ” to possess real estate. Before this, one nobleman 
could not sell any portion of his estate except to another 
nobleman, on account of all “ noble-land ” being free from 
soigneurial impost. It was this in fact which constituted the 
distinction between the nobleman and the peasant : the one 
possessed land and paid no taxes to government ; the other 
occupied it, or laboured on it, and was subject to taxation. 
In like manner the money was wrung from the peasants for 
the various public 'svorks, whilst the “ nobles were exempt 
from any exaction whatever. An example of the unfairness 
of this law may be instanced in the bridge of boats at Pest 
which existed until 1849 — when the magnificent suspension 
bridge that now crosses the Danube was completed — and 
which was open to the “ nobles,” whilst the peasant and the 
beggar in his rags had to pay toll. All, “ peasants ” and 
“ nobles ” alike, are now equally taxed, and the former can 
ev(3n become landowners, a thing after which they strive. 
To possess a jochs of land and some joi^zag'’ (flocks and 
herds) to graze it, is the very height of the Magyar peasant’s 
ambition, the very aim and end of all he dreams of or hopes 
for in this life. 

Until 1848 the State, the Church, and the “ nobles ” were 
the only landowners in the kingdom. The peasants how- 
ever were granted the hereditary use of certain tracts of 
“ session 
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only to p<iy tithes to the owner in the shape of tlie tenth part 
of their produce, hut were also compelled to work for him a 
certain number of days in the week or year ; which forced 
labour, called ‘‘ liabot” practically reduced the condition of 
the peasant to one of serfdom. The estates of the ‘‘ noble ” 
consisted of land farmed by himself, the feudal lord, and 
also that which was held by the feudal tenants. Perhaps 
the very worst part of this system existed in the fact of tlio 
feudal lord holding the position of judge or chief magistrate 
over his tenantry ; even tlic bailifl' {Ispdn) having the riglit 
of administering on the peasant the punishment of twenty- 
five lashes if he saw fit to do so, — a right which, no doubt, 
was often abused. 

Happily the feudal system in Hungary is a thing of tli(‘ 
past. Already annulled in principle by the Hungarian 
Diet of 1848, it was practically put an end to in 18()8 ])y a 
special law sanctioned by Ferdinand V. 

The labourers on tlie largo estates are much better paid 
than ours are in England, each man receiving about £27 per 
annum, besides board and lodging in tJie farm. On siiiall(‘i‘ 
estates, however, they are often paid in kind, more especially 
in produce sucli as kukoricza (Indian corn). When this is 
the case, arrangements are frequently made between tin' 
landlord and tenant whereby the latter undertakes to (*ul- 
tivate the land, furnish the seed and house tlie crop, in rcdairii 
for which he receives half the yield. 

Journeying on through a boggy country, our carriage^ be- 
gins to lurch from side to side like a sliiji in an Atlantic siomi. 
Some of these bogs abound witli leeches, — a fact of which we 
were made painfully aware when bivouacking in the vi(‘iiiity 
of one of tin^se bogs on a previous visit. The Servians and 
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l^iilgarians carry on a considerable trade in these little 
creatures, wliicli they collect principally here and in the 
districts of Bessarabia, whence they convey them to the chief 
markets of the West of Europe. At certain times of the year 
those merchants arrive from their southern provinces for 
the purpose ; and, having collected the leeches, they preserve 
them in small tanks until they have a suflacient number 
to transmit to their several destinations. 

Passing a shepherd’s hut, we are greeted by a wolfish- 
looking dog, which follows us with threatening aspect, but 
is brought to reason by a stick thrown after him by the 
sliopherd. These dogs are sometimes very dangerous, and 
arc known to attack the unoftending stranger. The sheep 
lu're, ill consequence of a disease engendered by the marshy 
nature of the soil on which they graze, are nearly all lame. 
It is curious to observe how instinct teaches them to 
sliicld themselves from the fierce rays of the sun. About 
two o’clock, having ceased to browse, and the sun no longer 
vortical, they form a close circle, and, lying down one bfdiind 
tlic other, each places its head in the shadow cast by the body 
of its nearest neighbour. 

Away in the distance, faithful to her character. Deli* bah, 
“ fair daughter of the Puszta,” presents her delusive objects 
to our view, and invites us towards her by the cool and re- 
freshing scenes of placid lake and ocean shore which she 
spreads so temptingly before us. But we give no heed to her 
seductive charms, for the most poetical of travellers becomes 
prosaic when he is liungry, and the approacli to a small 
village suggests a halt. 

Our guide, whom we soon found to bo great in the commis- 
sariat line, had replenished our larder at our last rosting- 

n 2 
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place with a couple of roasted fowls, some Hungarian sausage, 
and a variety of other little ct-emteras, together with 
a bottle of excellent red wine, with the distinctive merits of 
whicli he was thoroughly conversant. We ourselves there- 
fore were well provided for, but our tired horses wanted botli 
rest and provender. 

The village, however, at which wo have just arrived, 
proves almost as illusory as the fair daughter of the Puszta 
herself, for on Andras going off to reconnoitre he ascertained 
there Avas neither inn nor <das. Besides wdiich, the whoh^ 
place seemed deserted. There wxre the whitewashed cot- 
tages on each side of the dusty highway; there were tlic 
empty “ word-bearers ” beneath each gable ; there were th(> 
pigs lying down in tlie dust which they had hollowed out t(t 
fit their long lean forms ; the poultry was sw^arming al)()ui 
the courtyards, and running in and out of tlieir funny little 
straw coops, the precise model of a sliepherd’s hut ; but 
wdiere were the inhabitants ? Not a vestige of hiimaii life 
was visible. 

Presently, just as wo were about to drive away, hoping to 
be more fortunate at the next village, a door opened and a 
woman holding a distaff appeared, with whom, after some 
little parley, Andras returned wnth the gratifying intel- 
ligence that there was a shed behind the woman’s cottage 
at which the horses could be put up, adding in his usual 
pompous and grandiloquent style, that if the TakinUden h't 
(worshipful pair) would condescend to alight from their 
chariot, and, plunging their feet into the unworthy dust, 
honour with their presence the humble abode of the widow 
of a htrVoj etc. etc.; which rodomontade we understood to 
signify, in plain English, that, if wo would get out of our 
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vehicle, and, scrambling over the pigs, enter the dwelling 
of a defunct farmer, we should be able to rest there whilst 
the horses were being baited. 

Yielding to his suggestion, we do plunge ankle-deep into 
the dusty road, and, scrambling over the pigs in <pic.stioii, 
enter the cottage ; the woman, who meets us at the doorway, 
stooping to kiss our hands. 

A Hungarian household of this description is prosaically 
and unpictorially clean : no delicious mingling of rich brown 
tints, no mud and muddle dear to the eye of an artist, greets 
the traveller as he enters. Everything is provokingly and 
unseiitimentally neat. In the apartment into which the 
door opens, the first thing that will arrest his attention is 
the high stove in the centre; the next, a small bedstead, 
generally standing in a corner, supporting feather-beds, 
wliich are enclosed in the cleanest and prettiest linen 
(‘asings, and so numerous that, piled one above the other, they 
rt^ach the coiling. So far as I could ascertain, these beds, 
of which the housewife is very proud, are simply kept as 
ornaments, and seldom or never used ; their number being 
supposed to indicate the prosperity of the household. The 
windows, whose sills are painted bright green, contain flower- 
pots, half hidden by neat muslin curtains, whilst on the walls 
hang bright-coloured prints, depicting events in Hungarian 
liistory, and, if the dwellers are Homan Catholics, a picture 
of the Blessed Virgin and a crucifix. In addition to all 
of which, in this instance, hung a portrait in full Jlagyar 
costume — evidently executed by some local genius — of the 
defunct hcrlo himself. 

As we sit by the open doorway, the plains beyond the 
village seem to dance in the fervid heat. In the parched. 
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sun-baked garden the tall reeds of the pampas-grass bow 
their plumed heads, and wave and rustle in the sultry air ; 
butterflies and insects hover about the homely flowers ; 
zephyrs wafting in upon us fan our cheeks, and then hie 
away again to the corn-fields to fulfil the task allotted them 
by nature, and fertilise with soft pollen the young and 
tender blades. 

By the time our horses are harnessed and we are jogging 
along the road again, shadows are lengthening. By wind- 
mills turning their endless somersaults ; by salt marshes in 
which the corn-crake clacks a greeting as we pass ; by 
sandhills, which the. wind creates but to destroy, till 
suddenly a dark object apf>ears above our lu'ads. Ifuw 
majestically it cleaves the azure deeps, as with motionless 
outstretched wing it sails in the cloudless sky ! It is an 
eagle which has caught sight of some prey ; for see ! it 
begins its downward flight by describing circles, which, wide? 
at first, grow less and less, till from its dizzy height it falls 
to earth to settle on its trembling victim. 

Only a few minutes ago from out the clover fields quails 
Avere rising here and there in peaceful coveys, and hawks 
scouring the translucent air, Avhilst in the marshes Avild 
ducks and geese Avere paddling in and out amongst the green 
reeds and sedges, and dipping their snoAvy heads in seaircli 
of tadpoles and smaller game. AVhere have they all gone? 
Not a bird is seen in air or AA^ater, not a sound is heard ; the 
plovers have ceased to chatter, the liaAvks to scream ; all are 
Jiushed in terror, every living thing has sought to hide itse lf 
from that piercing eye. 

This monarcli of the air — the imperial eagle — is vei y coni- 
inon in the plains, but is migratory, and roosts in fore.'^l 
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trees, its favourite food being marmots, young foxes, and 
(leer. Many of the forest birds in the plains of Hungary 
are very beautiful, and almost Oriental in the splendour 
of their plumage, the brilliant colouring of some surpassing 
any met with elsewhere in Europe. These, however, are 
songless, but in some districts the woods arc full of night- 
ingales that trill a carol all the livelong day and night. 
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CIIAPTEli IX. 

THE llACE. 

JT is a sultry evening, and tliere is a stillness in the air that 
forebodes a storm. The leaves of the robinias bang down 
languidly against their stems, and clouds wliich have rapidly 
risen from the west obscure the sun. All Nature holds 
her breath expectant. Presently largo drops begin to fall, 
creating dusty globules on the thirsty earth. 

“ Patter, patter ! ” down it comes at last in real earnest 
and puts Jozsef’s pipe out, and high time too, for that 
Tniger Kerl has been smoking every mortal moment of the 
day. The rain pours down the windows of our hntzd'a in 
winding streams, and fills tlie l>road brim of Jozsefs brigand- 
like hat, out of which the tall crown rises like a wet island, 
till, overflowing its borders, it trickles in a cold shower down 
his neck. 

In a short time a large town comes in siglit, and a very 
important one, judging from the number and variety of th(! 
steeples and towers which rise above the low one-storied 
houses ; and Jiizsef, removing the pipe from his mouth which 
lie is still ])retending to smoko, and pointing with it in tlie 
direction of the town in question, slowly utters the words, 
Szekes Fejevar, as though lie had been introducing to our 
notice some great metropolis. 
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As we draw near to this our second resting-place since 
leaving Fured, there is nothing in its outward appearance, 
although so imposing from a distance, to impress us in its 
lavour ; it would seem on the contrary to be situated in the 
contre of an immense bog, and presents a very spongy 
exterior as, at length approaching the town itself, we rattle 
over the stones and dash through its outskirts. We always 
enter the towns and villages at a gallop, the little strength 
which the wretched horses possess being economised on 



tlie road for these displays of Jehuship, dear to the heart of 
a Magyar driver. 

In rounding a corner, w^e manage to wrencli from a shop 
doorway a signboard, which according to Hungarian custom 
was placed there to advertise the merchandise within, and 
at another corner nearly run over a group of small children 
in top-boots and gatyas, occupied in the manufocture of mud 
pies, till tinally coming to a sudden stop, that nearly brings 
the wheelers on tlieir haunches, w^e are almost jerked out of 
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the carriage, and into the very arms of the landlord of 
the hotel. 

I have long ago discarded my fur hat for a broad-brimmed 
one of white straw, but, notwithstanding this, strange to 
say, we are here, as at Gross Kanizsa on our former visit, 
mistaken for Eussians— Julinka, the chambermaid, as she 
arranges our room, addressing us every now and again as 
Musha (Muskovito) ; and upon our informing lier that we arc* 
Amfoloh, she elevates her eyebrows in astonishment. 

At this juncture an old woman enters tlie room, who Jiacl 
evidently overheard the colloquy. 

“ Amfoloh ! Aittioloh! ’’ (English pc^ople ! English people*, !) 
“ /d Isten!'^ she exclaimed, apostrophising tlie Magyar 
deity, as though we had told her we were visitants from some* 
other planet, adding, after a j^ause, that slie thought she had 
heard the priest read of the Artgohk one Sunday in the 
Gospel. From which observation we augured that neitlier 
missionary nor “ schoolmaster was ‘‘ abroad ” at any rate in 
Szekes Fc^jevar. 

Tlie town which rejoices in the imposing appellation of 
Szekes Fc^jevar — what a language is the Magyar for 
accents ! — is the capital of the comitat, or county, of tlu* 
same name. It contains 23,000 inhabitants, was founded 
in the eleventh century by King Stephen I., and is interest- 
ing to the archaeologist from liaving been built on the site* 
of an old Koman city, said to have been the “ Eonuin 
Floriana,” whatever tlcat may be 

In con.s(Uj[uence of having been so frequently destroyed by 
the ruthless Turks, to which it surrendered in 15 l3, unch i’ 
Solymaii the Magnificent, the town contains no relics of the 
ancient city, but is nut devoid of other objects of interest ; 
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namely, the cathedral and St. Mary’s Church, both of which 
were built by that indefatigable monarch St. Stcplien, whoso 
original name was Waik — the first Christian king of the 
illustrious line of Arpads. 

For many centuries Szekcs Fejevar was tlie place at which 
Hungary’s sovereigns were crowned, and no fewer than 
fourteen are here entombed, amongst whom are several of 
her meducval kings, viz. St. Stephen, St. Ladishius, and 
Matthias Corvinus. Its name signifies “ White fortress of 
throne,” and it is consequently often alluded to as 
“ Alba Kegalis.” Up to the end of the seventeenth century 
it remained in the hands of the Osmanlis ; and on their 
expulsion in 1777, the Empress Maria Theresa constituted 
it an episcopal see. 

The day following that of our arrival was Sunday. 
Taking a survey through the window, early in the morning, 
wc found small improvement in the state of affairs so far as 
the weather was concerned. The streets were wet and 
miserable, and there was a general sponginess about every- 
thing that made Szekes Fejevar look like a huge fungus. 
From earliest morn liowever the church-bells had been 
twanging, and the sturdy Magyars, notwithstanding the 
rain, liad been tramping to and from the various places of 
worship. 

There exists in Hungary not only a diversity of national- 
ities and a (confusion of tongues, but an ecpial variety in 
matters religious. Thus there are Homan Catliolics, 
Creek Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, Unitarians, Sabba- 
tarians, Aloravians, Jews, Nazarenes, Adamites, Johannites, 
and doubtless llittites, Hivites, and Jebusites as well. 

Tlui Magyars for the most part belong to one lorm vu’ 
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other of the Protestant faith, the greater number being 
Calvinists. Many however belong to the Lutheran Church 
— ‘‘ Evangelists of the Augsburg Confession/’ as they 
are sometimes called ; whilst otliers, again, are Roman 
Catholics. 

The Hungarians who follow the Greek rite are principally 
found amongst the Wallachs occupying the whole of Tran- 
sylvania, the Rusniaks dwelling on the eastern slopes of tin* 
Northern Carpathians, and the Slavonians and Croat- Serbs 
inhabiting the provinces which skirt the banks of the Save, 
the votaries of the numerous sects I have enumerated 
being generally found in the former, viz. Transylvania. 

The natural result of this variety of religious opinion is 
complete toleration amongst all classes in matters of faith, 
and it is curious, when passing tlirough the towns and villages 
of the Alfdld, to observe how closely the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant churches are built together. In such friendly 
fellowship, in fact, do they stand to each other as to situa- 
tion, that the faithful adherents of the one not only jostle 
those of the other on their way to their respective places of 
worship, but the lusty singing of the Protestant not unfr(‘- 
(|ucntly drowns the monotone of the priest in the adjoining 
temple, creating a rather unseemly jumble. 

In Hungary the whole Christian body, embracing every 
sect and party, is denominated under one head, namely, 
“ The Church of God ; ” that branch of the Church Catholic 
called “ Roman ” in other countries, whilst acknowledging 
the Pope as supreme, has hero never added “ Homan ” to its 
title, which is even forbidden by law. In vain do Popes 
attempt to impose ecclesiastical bulls upon these Hungarian 
clergy : they persist in promulgating their own laws, organis- 



iiig their own dioceses, and, whilst possessing a strong attac.h- 
ment to the tenets of their Church, have, so far as discipline 
is concerned, been from time immemorial very unruly sons of 
the Vatican. 

By ten o’clock, the weather having made up its mind to 
improve, we started for church. As good Protestants, 
wo of course went to the one most nearly allied to our own 
ill doctrine and practice. The Protestant religion as repre- 
sented in Magyarland is, however, of a very unattractive 
character. Its buildings, painfully destitute of all ornamen- 
tation, are bare and wretched. The one we visited had white- 
washed walls ; the women sat on one side of the church, the 
men on the other ; whilst the discordant singing we heard on 
that occasion, in the shape of hymns to the All-Supremo, 
was enough to turn one’s hair grey. 

On our homeward road, we happen to pass a Pioman 
Catholic chapel. Leaving the garish day,” we grope our 
way through the dark vestibule, into the dimly-lighted 
oratory, filled wdth the fresh fumes of incense. What a con- 
trast everything presented to the “ Keformed Church ” which 
we had left, so bald in its surroundings ! What earnestness 
was there in the devotion of the people ! some of whom were 
kneeling, with clasped hands, others with hands outstretched 
ill earnest supplication before the dark little shrines. How 
different ! how pathetic ! and, above all, how sad ! 

Kneeling on the lowest step of a shrine at the side of the 
chapel, was a man gazing intently at a grotesque representa- 
tion of some female saint, enclosed in a frame begrimed 
with the dust of ages. All around it hung smaller pictures, 
even more grotesque, representing deliverances wu’ought 
througli her m(‘ans. 
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“ Do we not know that man ? ” inquired F., onr eyes ri(,t 
yet accustomed to the “ dim religious light. 

It was Jdzsef, his great ugly face looking almost beautiful, 
lit up as it was by an expression of veneration and love. It 
was no longer the Jdzsef sitting on the box, doggedly 
smoking his long pipe, it was Jdzsef actually with a soul, a 
spark of the divine love shining through even Im usually 
stolid conntcnanco. 

We watched him long, wondering what was the secret tliat 
brought him hither to kneel beneath the shrine of this — to 
us — unprepossessing saint. What miracle had she wrouglit 
for him, or his ? or what was ho seeking from her, in his 
honest, simple heart ? 

He was still kneeling in the same position, evidently un- 
conscious of all around him, when, leaving the hot, stufly 
little chapel, we once more stepped into the street. It was 
now full of people returning to their homes, w’omen in white 
head-gear, and short petticoats — oh, how short ! 

Notwithstanding the limited dimensions of their garments, 
however, the devout Magyars are always seen in muddy wea- 
ther to gather them up over their top-boots in the exemplai y 
manner before depicted, the children imitating their ekhus 
here as elsewhere. The men invariably head the family 
procession, Hungarian fainiliw of a certain class 

inheriting, amongst other precious legacies beqiieatlicd 
them by their Eastern subjugators, that of regarding ilic 
female sex as inferior to themselves. 

Close to the hotel we met Andras, who, in reply to oiir 
inquiries as to which form of religion he belonged, rej)Ii(*d 
that he 2)rofessed the Magtjar Valias, thereby signifying tliat 
lie was a Calvinist. 
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From his own subsequent description of it, however, liis 
religion was not of a very intelligible kind ; but then, as we 
have previously seen, Andras was occasionally deficient in the 
‘‘ art of putting things,”— in other words, he sometimes found 
it difficult to express himself ; his idea of religion, lie informed 
ns, being that the Almighty was not so hard as He was said 
to be, and that the devil {ordo/j) was blamed for a great deal 
he did not deserve, and that if a man harmed no one, and 
was kind and gentle to women and children and such weak 
tilings, he would not find himself far out at the last. And 
onr thoughts involuntarily turned towards Andras’s wife and 
licr magnificent proportions, and we wondered whether he 
regarded her as a ‘‘ weak 
vessel.” In fact, this 
theology in ffafyas, 
whether Protestant or 
Eoman Catholic, is of a 
very free-and-easy kind. 

It has nothing austere 
about it. Its teachers 
exact little self-denial 
or sacrifice ; impose few 
penances, and indul- 
gences are granted even 
without the asking. 

Later in the day, the 
streets having dried up, 
the Magyars turn out 
in great force, Magyar- 
Misha and his ‘‘ inferior half,” the latter in all the splendour 
of her Sunday attire, the two now walking side by side — 
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an amiable concession made by her lord, by way, doubtless, 
of holiday indulgence. 

The beautiful Magyar girls too, the “ hisleany or “ bright- 
eyed little Alfdld maidens,” trip along in their top-boots, tlu^ 
sides of which are not only embroidered, but ornamented 
with leather of various colours ; their hair drawn behind 
the ears, hanging down the back in one long plait, and 
lengthened by numerous streamers of many-coloured ribbons. 
The beauty of the Hungarian women has not been exagge- 
rated. Their features, as a rule, are not regular, but tlu* 
type is refined, and there is a blending of the European with 
the Oriental, the traces of which are manifest even at tlu^ 
present day. They possess, moreover, in every movement, 
a grace and nobility of bearing, that make every woman one 
meets appear a lady. 

The rough, hard visages of the men, too, tanned by tin* 
scorching heat of summer, and furrowed with a thousand 
linos by exposure to the frost and bitter winds of winter, 
grow upon one marvellously, and tlie stranger soon learns to 
love these weather-beaten faces, and to recognise under a 
rugged exterior, and a manner sometimes brusque, real good- 
ness and kindness of heart. 

The term “ Magyar-Miska ” is applied to a man of tla^ 
precise type of our English “ Hodge.” But let no one look 
down upon the homely garb of a peasant in this country, for 
though he wear a sheepskin cloak, huge white linen trousers 
{(latya), and a shirt that scarcely reaches to the waist — 
which part of the body is generally exposed to the elements - 
its wearer may be the owner of thousands of acres of Alfdld 
soil. The dress of Bagi Jbzscf — a man not so iiamcd on 
account of his hayyy nether habiliments, but Jdzsef Bagi, as 
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WO should call him, the surname in ITnngary being in- 
variably placed before the Christian — is none other, al- 
though his income is not less than half a million florins a 
year. These gaUja are so full that they often consist of ten 
and sometimes fifteen yards of linen ; and it is in this 
cosimme, together with the short jacket-like shirt with its 
voluminous sleeves, that Bagi Jozsef, the “ Nabob of the 
Alfold,” as he is appropriately called, wanders over his vast 
domain. Both sexes, winter and summer, wear by way of 
outer clothing a short sheepskin jacket, called a ITxlmony^ 
embroidered on the smooth side with bright-coloured silk or 
wool. But whatever be the outer garment, so far as the 
men are concerned, the sleeves are a purely ornamental 
arrangement, for the arms are seldom put through them, 
and the jacket is worn loosely over the shoulder. 

The costumes vary slightly in every town and village, 
each having its distinguishing mark whereby the wearer is at 
once recognisable as belonging to a particular place. These 
peculiarities, however, are too slight to arrest the notice of 
the traveller, and often consist in such insignificant signs as 
the position or number of the buttons on the kodmong, some 
persons having one row, others two, others again wearing 
them in a pattern, instead of in a straight line down the 
front. Ihitliowever sliglit the difference may ])e, the ]\ragyar 
rustic never deviates from it, and is as proud of the distinc- 
tion as a soldier of his badges, whilst a girl who is married 
to a man from another town or village continues to wear 
her own distinguishing dress as long as she lives. 

Notwithstanding our first impressions of the hoted, which 
were by no means favourable, and in sj)ite of its plain 
(exterior and homely internal arrangements, \\v found it 
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exceedingly comfortable, and were entertained in it riglit 
royally. 

In Hungarian liotels, meals are never served in the visitor’s 
own room, and be is expected to descend for tbe purpose 
to the restaurant. Following the custom of the country, 
therefore, at the Gothic hour of two— the Magyar’s usual 
dinner hour— we made our appearance in the fipeise-saaj ^ 
and were ushered to a table luxuriously arranged for us at 
the toj) of the room. In the centre of the table stood a 
largo silver eperyne, tastefully filled with forget-me-nots and 
white water-lilies; whilst two talnoh (waiters) mited on 
us obsequiously in white cotton gloves. They also— and 
this to our no small annoyance— addressed us as vr and nrnn 
(lord and lady), as, indeed, did the landlord himself. AVe 
did not waken up to the full significance of all these ])roce(‘d- 
ings and their practical bearing on our resources until we 
imid for our first dinner— a thing always done at once in this 
country, where the food is not cliarged for with tlic otlie]* 
items on the bill— when the truth all at once dawned u[)on 
us. Andnis, in his usual ostentatious manner, had doubtless 
beem impressing the good people of the house with false 
notions of our grandeur. 

Summoning him at once to our room, we talked to liim 
very seriously on the subject. He was a truthful little man, 
and at once confessed the fact, adding in his chagrin that in 
these democratic tlrujh-tamjle' — a word used in the Nortli 
of Germany to denote a low restaurant where music is per- 
formed, and which he persisted in calling this clean and W(‘ll- 
apjminted little hotel— they were incajiable of recognising 
any distinction below the rank of ‘‘ noble ; ” ending by 
saying, with tears in his eyes, that he wished his 



uram and edes asszony (sweet master and s\v( 3 (‘t niistr(‘ss) 

a very frequent mode of address made use of in Hungary, 
not only by servants to tlieir masters and mistresses, but 
vice versa — to be shown all the respect, whilst passing through 
liis country, that was their due. 

Tlie inns in Hungary are nearly always kept by Jews, but 
costly as was our dinner, viz. 30s. calculated by our English 
currency, tlie charge was by no means cxorl)itant, considering 
tlie excellence of the repast. We tried to make our guide 
understand, however, that unless ho turned over a new leaf 
we must send liim back to his master ; that every English 
gentleman was not an iir^ neither was every English lady an 
firniK Wo were, in fact, spending money with a prodigality 
which, if unchecked, would very soon bring us to tlie doors of 
a Hungarian workhouse, and his conduct forcibly reminded 
ns of the friendly boar, who in attempting to brush away a 
fly from his sleeping master’s forehead is said to have knocked 
the top of his head off. After this serious admonition, 
Andras, I am happy to say, gave us no more annoyance of 
tlie like nature, but it was easy to see that it cost the proud 
little man many a struggle, if not many a tear. 

We were, however, less fortunate in the cas(‘ of the land- 
lord and the waiters, who, upon our assuring them we had no 
handle to our names, only bowed more obsequiously than 
before. Our attempts at lessening our own importance, 
instead of having the desired clfect, only made matters 
worse, and I shall always believe to my dying day that 
they regarded us as a prince and princess travelling in 
disguise. 

In the evening, the sun setting crimson illuminated the 
domes and spires of this ecclesiastical little city ; and as it wore 
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by this time a less wasliecl-oiit and bedraggled appearance, wc 
walked round the square, where the demure but coquettisli 
little Magyar maidens are walking in all their Sunday best, 
accompanied by their chaperons — grave-looking women, 
ANith heads muffled up in white kerchiefs — the honourable 
badge of the married state. The young letyars too pace 
backwards and forwards in all the glory of their brand-new 
cyizmdh, or stand and make love to their “ fair ones ” beneath 
the statue of the poet Varosmarty — the Schiller of Hungary 
— quoting from his songs a description of the joys of home. 

The term “betyar,’’ which will often be met with in 
these pages, possesses a twofold meaning, and, whilst fre- 
quently applied to a brigand, is also a sobriquet used to 
denote a rustic who dresses himself gaily and endeavours to 
render himself attractive to the fair sex; in short, a damly. 
lie may generally be seen with his hat set jauntily on oii(‘ 
side, in which is stuck a bunch of fresh flowers or plume of 
the beautiful flowering grass, which at a slight distance 
looks just like the tail of a bird of paradise. Just sucli a 
man is Andras, and, as we watch him in the square in front 
of us, it is easy to see that he is making a great impression 
on the Szekes Fejevar belles. 

It has evidently been noised abroad that English persons 
have arrived, and our dress betrays that wc are they. As 
the promenaders make room on the uneven pavement to h‘t 
us pass they regard us furtively, with much apparent interc'st, 
and from more than one we hear the whispered words, 
“ Bival that being the Hungarian’s cuj)honious a])- 

pellation for that noblest of all animals, ‘‘John Hull.” 

]^y some management of his own, Andras had engaged 
the horses that brought us hither for the whole journey lo 
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Pest ; but they were such sorry beasts that we insisted on 
liis sending them back and procuring others here. 

Unhappily vorsiKinn—Q, word derived from Fo-ispdu, a 
commandant of a county landerium — has been abolished since 
tlie opening of the Alfdld railway. This method of travelling, 
universal in Hungary up to that period, consisted of an 
order from a magistrate to the Judges of the peasants, who 
Avere peasants themselves, and called in the Hungarian law- 
books Judices ])lebeii, to supply the holder with horses to 
transport him to the next station, the distance hetween each 
being about fifteen or twenty miles. In this manner even 
file journey from Vienna to Pest used to be accomplished, 
llioiigh it was one that occupied no less than a week. To 
obtain such an order was considered a groat favour, it bein<»’ 
vouchsafed as a rule to the military only, oi* to some one 
travelling on the public service. The conveyance consisted, 
as now, of a long country cart half filled with hay. On arrival 
at the various stages along the road, the traveller had simply 
to send his vorspanii to the Judge’s house, avIio saw that the 
peasant whose turn it was to furnish a relay of horses fulfilled 
his duty. 

Although this obligatory state of things has })assed away, 
we found little difficulty in obtaining horses, which are by 
no means an expensive luxury in Hungary, where they are 
often caught fresh from the imszta and harnessed to the 
traveller’s conveyance. On this occasion, however, the horses 
which Andras engaged to take us on to Pest came direct from 
the inn stables. 

It Avas a right jolly little team that avo found AA^aiting 
at the door of the hotel the morning of our departure, 
Jind this tinui avc anticipated our journey Avith something 
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like pleasure and satisfaction. Our departure was con- 
siderably delayed, liowever, by an altercation that bad taken 
place between our new driver and another, engaged at 
the time in harnessing his team to an empty leiterwarjeu, 
AVc had witnessed the quarrel from the window of our room 
without understanding them, and had lieard tlio angry words 
which passed between the two drivers, and which Andras 
interpreted to us as he strapped our rugs and portmanteaus 
preparatory to the start. 

The driver of the leiterwatjen team liad intimated to our 
Jehu that his horses were screws, and that with such a 
heavy carriage he would not reach Pest by nightfall. Tliis 
was a cliallenge. As wo took our seats we observed a dark 
cloud settle on the face of our charioteer, who, justly proud 
of his horses, will not take the statement as a joke. The 
two drivers shower complimentary expletives at eacli other, 
and then our coachman cracks his whip and drives tliroiigli the 
archway at full gallop, and whizz 2)ast the shops, and ovei* 
the rough paving stones until we reach the 02)en country 
and pass througli boundless fields of wheat and rye. 

Before many minutes arc over we liear tlic clatter of hoofs 
beliind us. The insulted Sibidor — our new coachman— stands 
up and looks back over the hood of the carriage. He utters 
not a word, but as he resumes his s(^at, ho pulls himself to- 
gether significantly, “sits tight,” and gives a shake to the 
reins. He is a Magyar, and we know full well how passionate; 
and determined they are when once aroused, and instinctively 
we realise what is about to haj)pen. The leitermigen gains 
upon us scnsil)ly, but Sandor gives his sturdy little nags 
their heads and a sharp touch of the whip at the same time, 
— a doubh* rcniind(;r, the meaning of which tli(;y fully com- 
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prehenJ, for -we go flying over the ground at a pace that would 
astonish a sober English driver and make liis hair stand on 
cud, now plunging into a hole a foot de(ip in sand, now 
ploughing our way through boggy soil, but tearing along 
tlirougli it all at a maddening and ever-increasing gallop. 
Sandor “ sits tighter ” still, but turns his head round sharply 
now and then and utters cutting epithets between his 
clenched teeth at his antagonist, now close upon our heels, 
or sharp savage cries to the horses. 

Tlic leitevivagen overtakes us quite, and we race side by 
side for a few seconds. Its pilot is skilful and its weight 
light. We come to a quagmire, and here the leiterwagen has 
the advantage over us ; great are its contortions, but, possessed 
of a siiake-likc vertebra}, it has tlie capacity of writhing, 
twisting and doubling itself up without being the worse 
for it, and overcoming by its plastic nature all difficulties. 
It is ahead of us now by fully fifty yards, its long supple 
body swaying from side to side. Our carriage, on the con- 
trary, is heavy, and its draught is beginning to tell severely 
upon our willing steeds. The lines about Sander’s mouth 
contract, and his aspect grows more fierce ; ho will die rather 
than surrender. Seconded by our guide, we shriek, implore, 
expostulate, but entreaties and remonstrances are alike un- 
heeded and unheard ; Sandor regards us no more than if we 
had been children. He stands up now, and his countenance is 
fierce like tlnit of a wild Indian hastcuiing on to battle, as h(‘ 
urges his horses onwards by gesture, expletive, and force of 
the lash. Crack, crack, hi ! hi ! jolt, bump ; we onct^ inoi e 
overtake the leiterivagen, and the contest grows hotter and 
hotter each instant. There is a deep hole before us, and wi‘ 
hold our breath, for surely we must upset this tim(‘. ] >ut no ; 
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a severe jolting, and a violent struggle on the part of our team 
to extricate themselves, and on we go again, but — alone^ for on 
looking back wo find our opponent has come to ignominious 
smash; one of his leaders having fallen. Then reining in his 
plucky steeds, whose flanks are steaming, Sandor once more 
looks over the hood of the carriage, and, taking off his broad- 
brimmed hat, exclaims as he regards the signal overthrow of 
his antagonist : 

‘^So my horses were screws, were they, and we shan’t get 
to Pest by nightfall, shan’t we ? Teremtdte ! Ejnye ! ” he 
continued, with a derisive laugh, you won’t call a man’s 
horses screws again, I take it.” 

Whilst giving tlie horses rest, Sandor slowly draws from 
his boot his long pipe, and taking from his pocket his leather 
pouch, filled with home-grown tobacco-leaves coarsely cut, 
begins smoking the well-earned pipe of peace. 

As we proceed on our way again, we are more than ever im- 
pressed both with the wonderful fertility of these plains and 
tlie thinness of the population — in some districts that wo 
pass through, vast tracts of uncultivated land many miles in 
extent, consisting of soil so rich that it only needs to bo 
turned and sown wnth grain to yield rich increase ; and as 
we gaze from horizon to horizon and see only one solitary 
farmhouse, we marvel tliat English colonists do not emigrate 
here instead of exiling themselves to the Antipodes. 

Our approach to the Hungarian capital is indicated by tlio 
Danube spreading itself out over its low sandy shore, against 
which numerous rafts and floating water-mills are moored. 
Put first we reach Promentorium, with its curious subter- 
ranean dwellings hewn out of the limestone rock, and then 
pass through the outskirts of Buda. Splasli, jolt, creak, 
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crack, shake, bump, rattle, bang, screw— eugb ! the hood of 
our unfortunate carriage is nearly wrenched off this time. 
Squeak go the wheels as they grind heavily through the 
mud, for it has been raining here also and the road is little 
better than a ploughed field. Past one-storied houses in 
wliich lights shine brightly, for the sun set long ago, and day 
lias succumbed to night. Over a good road now, and dasli- 
ing down a hill we enter a long tunnel which passes under 
the Schlossberg. Here other carriages meet us, thundering 
and rumbling on their • way to the railway station, and we 
make our exit close to the suspension bridge, where the great 
lions couchant look grimly forth upon the night. 
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CHAPTER X. 

pj-:sT. 

TTQW astonished would tlic traveller 
be, how utterly llabhcrgasted 
and dumbfounded, were he S(d 
down suddenly at Pest without 
having been previously informed 
of his wliereabouts ! How puzzhjd, 
as he threaded the clean and hand- 
some streets, and looked at tlie 
names over the shop windows and 
doorways, to conjecture at what 
part of the globe he could p(>ssibly 
have arrived ! One can fancy liis 
rubbing his eyes and imagining 
himself half asleep, or else that the odd arrangement 
of the letters of his once-familiar alphabet, bristling all 
over with accents like porcupine quills, must surely h(‘ 
some post-prandial jumble that will come all right to- 
morrow morning, and that as to himself he must bo sutferiiig 
from some t(*mporary lapse of memory as to the procciulings 
of his own immediate past. 

As he walks along he will see such names as the following : 
Mesziiros Imre, Stdszer Ignatz, Miskolczy Testverek, Vadasz 
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P^crener, Szop Fereiiz, Lapossy Janko, Vortessy Sandor, and 
a tlioiisand others equally outlandish. If lie wants to buy 
mineral waters, he will probably do so at the shops of 
^kleskuty Lajos, or grocery either at Messrs. Eadocsay and 
Jlaiigay’s or Szenes Ede’s ; whilst if he happen to be a person 
of a literary turn of mind he will probably go to Hath M6r 
Kdnyvhiadohivatala^ who will publisli his book on tlie 
shortest possible notice, in spite of his long superscription. 

Occasionally hoAvever, like roses amongst thorns, he will 
come upon such modest and familiar names as Jones Thomas, 
Hill Kobert, or Brown John, for the surname as we have seen 
always precedes the Christian name in this strange country. 

Nor will the stranger bo less astonished, if he takes a 
stroll along one of the beautiful quays in the evening, at 
the extraordinary number of pretty women gracefully pacing 
the asphalt promenadci, accompani(;d by tlieir duennas. 
AVhere else can one see so many lovely faces or such ra- 
visliiiig toilettes ? 

Ilai’dly even in Paris can we hope to find such a quiet and 
delicious harmony of tints, or such perfect refinement of style, 
as in the dress of these Hungarian ladies ; and nowher(^ 
indeed sucli lovely combinations and simple elegance. And 
as we gaze at them admiringly, avo wonder who the goddesses 
can be who invent such charming costunn's, and make them 
fit so beautifully the graceful and slender figures, and whether 
they are Maiiaszterly and Kuzuiek, who announce themselves 
as lldhjynilialicszito (ladies’ dressmakers). 

AVliat a bright, clean, beautiful city, it is with its noble 
mansions, the very tyi)e of the Magyars themselves ! Here 
there is no sham, no struggle to keep up appearances under 
false pretensions, no stucco that will crumble away and lay 
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bare in a few years tlie miserable counterfeit behind ; all 
is real and what it seems. Its palaces not only look like 
palaces, but are built of solid stone, to defy the ravages of 
Time the destroyer ; whilst the magnificent position of the 
capital, situated as it is on the banks of the Danube, witli 
the rock-built city of Buda facing it and the majestic 
Blocksberg rising above it, constitute, to my mind, the most 
beautiful place I have ever seen. 

Walk along the terrace of the embankment on an evening 
in early summer, when the robinias are in bloom ! The odour 
of the flowers, the beauty of the women, the fresh breeze blow- 
ing from the river ; the noble mountain buttress opposite, 
rising out of the water a sheer precipice of eight hundred 
feet ; the setting sun illuminating the black-and-gold cupolas 
above the liouses and suflusing the waves of the Danube^ 
with a crimson dye, — all form as perfect a whole as can well 
bo imagined on the earth this side of Paradise ! 

The evening must be fine, however, and the weather warm, 
for the butterflies do not spread their wings and come forth 
at other seasons ; and, ah me ! how cold it is at Pest some- 
times ! It freezes one’s blood even to think of it ! But we 
will banish the remembrance of the nipping blasts that 
blow over the ice in winter and spring. It is June now, 
the best month of the whole year in which to visit 
Pest : the robinias are decked in tlieir fairest green, 
the fountains plash, and the butterflies are abroad in all 
their glory. 

Pest, which threatens one day to rival Vienna in size 
as it already does in jmsition, has greatly changed ev(‘n 
within the last four years; and when one considers the 
peculiar diliiciilties against which its people have had to 
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contend from first to last, the progress it has made is 
marvellous. 

Situated on a quicksand to begin witli, the very ground 
on which the houses stand had to he thickly covered with 
cement before the foundations could bo built, besides which 
the absence of stone in the Alfold has naturally been a 
very serious drawback. Before the days of railways, and 
when the now obsolete vorspayin was almost tlie only means 
of travelling through Hungary, it is said that when a post- 
boy happened to see a stone or pebble on tlie road he would 
stop his horses to pick it up, and, placing it carefully in 
his pocket, carry it home as a curiosity, or something very 
])rccious, to be kept as an heirloom in the family and handed 
down to successive generations ! 

In spite of all these disadvantages, Buda-Pest with its 
splendid river embankments is, as I have said, one of the most 
beautiful capitals in the world. The Magyars are a most 
patriotic people, and contribute nobly to all national institu- 
tions, responding liberally to every object that is undertaken 
for the benefit of their country. Occasionally, however, they 
embark in almost more than so young a nation — which 
thirty years ago had scarcely emerged from the barbarism of 
the ]\Iiddle Ages — cfin afibrd ; and their notions of splendour 
and eager desire to embellish their beloved metropolis are 
sometimes, it is to be feared, too mighty for the state of 
their finances. The National Museum, a very large and 
handsome building, was erected partly by private subscrip- 
tion. The Magyars likewise contributed voluntarily a million 
and a half of gulden for the endowment of the palace of the 
Academy of Sciences, a beautiful edifice completed in 1805, 
at a cost of 800,000 gulden ; while' the l{edoute, a splendid 
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building in the Moorish stylo near the river, which contains 
a sj^acious hallrooin and restaurant, was erected at a cost 
of no less than 600,000 gulden. 

Although comparatively few English travellers come to 
Pest — ‘‘ fewer and fewer each year, mein llsrr,'^ the porter 
said, as he deposited our luggage in tlie room that had been 
allotted to us — we took care here, as we invariably do when 
“ pilgriming ” abroad, to avoid hotels recommended either 
by Murray or Bradshaw, preferring not only to mingle witli 
the natives of the place rather than our own countrymen, 
but to fall in with the national customs as well. On our 
arrival therefore, we drove at once to the Jagerliorn"' and, 
finding ail its lower rooms occupied, took up our abode at tln^ 
Hotel in the Servieten Platz, one of the most com- 

pletely Magyar hotels in Hungary. Althougli small, we avo, 
most delightfully situated at this hot(d, and never can I 
forget its appalling cleanliness, the dusting and scrubbing 
that perpetually go on, or the exquisite texture and dazzling 
whiteness of the linen. I name these facts because tlic 
Hungarians are a mucli-maligncd people, and are supposed 
to be behind the majority of other nations in the matter of 
cleanliness. 

That melancholy institution the table d’hote does not 
exist in Hungary, and the traveller has the option of eitlier 
taking his meals d la carte or ordering his nu^al beforelnuid. 
The Hungarian bill of fare includes wild boar, red de(‘r, and, 
as the irrepressible Murray informs us, “ frogs in the proper 
season ! ” Perhaps it may with propriety be questiom^d 
whether there docs exist any “ proper season ” for the dcvoiu- 
ingof those little reptiles of the Batrachiaii tribe, or of snails 
(dther, anotlicr didicacy previously alluded to, to whicli 
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jlagyar epicures are much addicted; l)ut, Avitli the ex- 
ception of these two items of the Hungarian school of 
gastronomy, we were quite willing to partake of anytliing 
which their cuisine afforded. But Si llomoe fueris Romm 
mores sequeris'' being our motto when travelling abroad, wo 
were not prepared to satisfy our liunger with anything so 
English as '‘ros-bif ” or “ bif-stek,” which the waiter — who 
had evidently discovered to what nation we belonged— in- 
formed us, on handing the day’s bill of fare, we could also 
have if we did not mind waiting for it. 

Now, as an Englishwoman, I object to the belief com- 
monly entertained by all foreigners that in our island 
habitat we live and move and have our being solely by the 
agency of those two sources of nutriment. In France tlie 
notion does not surprise one ; for is it not a creed amongst 
her people that it is by these means that ‘‘ Jong Boule^^ has 
conquered one-half of the world and bullied the other ? But 
liero, not only in the heart of the Magyar capital, but in the 
seclusion of a Magyar hotel, where English persons so rarely 
come, to be thus reminded of our national weaknesses, and 
have them in a manner thrust down our throats, is more 
than provoking, and I am afraid we answer rather snap- 
pishly that we wish neither the one nor the other. At 
this doubtless we sank considerably in the waiter’s esti- 
mation, for how could we bo true Angoloh and not require 
our ros hif or hif-stch! 

The sun is scorching in the city. But on the heights of 
the Blocksberg wo shall enjoy a cooler air, to wliich end wo 
must cross the suspension bridge, a triumph of engineering 
«kill accomplished by an Englishman, Mr. Tierney (^larko ; 
Herr Clarlxey, as he is invariably called by the grateful 
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Hungarians, who never fail to speak of him to the stranger 
when alluding to the bridge. 

Yonder flows old Danube, tearing along in desperate 
hurry, as though he had lost time somewhere in his 
wanderings farther north-west, and had to make it up, or 
he would be late in his arrival at the Black Sea. 

The magnificent structure spanning it, of which the 
Hungarians may well be proud, was erected at a cost of 
£460,000. The width of its central span is much greater 
than even that of the Mcnai chain-bridge, and its strcngtli 
was tested in a very severe and singular manner, when, in 
1849, it was opened for the first time to admit of the Hun- 
garian army crossing the Danube under the leadership of 
Kossuth when pursued by the Austrians. It is stated that 
during those first two days, no fewer than 260 pieces of 
ordnance and 66,000 troops passed over the bridge ; and tln^ 
scene, as graphically described to us by an eye-witness, 
must have been one of the wildest tumult and confusion, 
the retreating army being closely followed by squadrons of 
Austrian cavalry and artillery. 

The last time we were here we happened to see the break- 
ing up of the winter’s ice, and it was a wondrous sight to 
behold the great blocks, borne down by the swift current, 
heave and struggle and beat against each other, and then 
dash headlong against the massive stonework of the bridge*, 
with a crash like that of a volley of musketry. 

The breaking up of the ice is always a time of especial 
anxiety to the immediate dwellers on the banks of tlic 
Danube, particularly to those of Buda and Pest, with the 
remembrance of the calamity of 1838 ever in their inomory. 
Bhould a rapid thaw take j)laec liigher up the river, tlie 
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pent-up waters, suddenly let loose, pour down eii masse, 
and, bursting the ice, burl huge blocks many tons in 
weight up into the air, not unfrequently throw them on 
to the shore, and wreck many a small craft moored to the 
river’s banks. 

So terrible indeed is the apprehension when a sudden 
ihaw occurs that alarm-guns are fired to apprise the in- 
habitaiits of the threatened danger, while the ice itself is 
cannonaded in order to break it up and allow the im- 
prisoned waters to escape. 

During the present century there have been no fewer than 
fourteen inundations, none however so disastrous in their 
(ilfects as that of 1838. Only three years ago one occurred 
wliich threw the citizens on both sides the river into a state 
of great consternation. The snow, whicli liad melted un- 
usually early in the mountains of the Tyrol, caused the 
Danube to rise to an alarming height, and the ice getting 
jammed a few miles below Pest, tlie blocks whicli the 
waters gathered in their progress hitlier heaped tliem- 
selves one upon another and formed a complete barrier to 
ail outlet. 

“ It was like a great ice mountain,” exclaimed a German- 
speaking INIagyar with whom we got into conversation as we 
leant over the bridge together and watched the unruly river 
tearing by. 

''Aeh! lieber lllmnid,"' he continued, “that too was a 
dreadful time. AVe scarcely went to bed for three nights. 
Biida was under water, and the houses could scarcely live in 
the surging flood which threatened at eacli instant to 
inundate Pest.” 

In fact, not only has tlie pliysical formation of tlie country 
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rendered this “ hnttu Unimvla ” a perpetual anxiety to the* 
children of her soil, hut ever since the time of Constan- 
tine until the middle of the ju’csent century slie has seldom 
been otherwise than in a state of anarchy and confusion from 
causes which have reached lier principally from without. 
Five times has Pest been under the dominion of the Turk 
alone; and though her political horizon is now tolerably 
free from cloud, she has her own two great (diniatic evils 
perpetually hanging over her, — inundation on the one hand 
and drought on the other ; so that nature and man seem to 
have conspired together to render this grand hut unhappy 
country the sport of fortune. 

But we must loiter no longer on tlie bridge, or evening 
will have closed ere we caji return. Before us in bold out- 
line rise the porphyry mountains, on wliich shadows ar(* 
already beginning to lengthen. Opposite rises tlie proud 
citadel of Buda, wliich bravely held its owui during tin* 
twenty sieges that were laid against it in tlu^ course of 
three centuries, not only by Moslems, but by Christians also. 
On the summit of the rock, with its terraced gardens and 
magnificent flights of steps sloping at right angles down 
to the river, stands the liegal Palace, together witli tin* 
ruins of a church, once dedicated to the Cross, but whicli, 
once and again, has borne on its sacred frontal the ensign 
of tlie infidel Crescent. 

Taking a droszky at the other end of the bridge, we make 
for the majestic Blocksberg. What a glorious and at the 
same time singular panorama greets us from its ste(^j)s ! 
flow beautiful looks Pest from this elevation, witli its no])Ie 
palaces, above which rise conspicuously its many cuj)oliis 
and spires of (‘bon andgedd ! Below lies its sist(‘r-city Bmla, 
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a name said to be a corruption of lUeda, given to it by Attila, 
after one of bis brothers— wearing siicli an odd old-world 
look that, forgetful of the long, long centuries that have come 
and gone, one can almost imagine the Huns still established 
here under their great leader, who is said to have fixed his 
court and camp on the spot where Buda now stands. A 
little above, on the site of the ancient fort, rises the 
citadel, bristling with cannon, in which a Turkish Pasha, 
to whom the half of Hungary was compelled to own 
allegiance, once ruled supreme. Nor was Pest the only 
(iity that owned his sway, for in 1529 the coiuiuests of the 
Sublime Porte extended to Vienna, where for two cen- 
turies the Crescent replaced the Cross on the catlicdral 
there. 

The united population of Post and Buda, the modern 
and ancient cities, is estimated at rather more than 
200,000. 

From the heights on which we are standing we look down 
upon the citadel which has been the scene of so many 
sanguinary struggles. Ah ! if those stones could l)ut speak 
to us, Avhat tales of bloody conflict and dauntless bravery 
would they not unfold ! What a strange contrast, too, do 
these twin-cities present, the one so ancient, bearing in 
(werything evidences of a bitter past, the other a splendid 
( ity of to-day ! 

Between them flows the Danube. AVlio would suppose, 
looking down up(»n it now so calm and smiling, tliat it is in 
reality such an ill-conditioned river, and so absolutely with- 
out self-control, keeping the peaccdiil inhabitants settled on 
its inhospitable shores in such a frequent state ot alarmed 
expectancy V V^es ! there it goes ! rolling on in majestic 
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silence, coldly indifferent to the presence of friend or foe : 
invasion, conquest, bloodshed, flood and drought, are equally 
unheeded. Yonder in its arms lie peacefully the fair green 
islands. How like toys look the steamers that ply between 
them and Pest, as like some monster shuttle they weave 
each together into closer and closer union” ! 

In the distance rise tlie gentle vine-clad slopes of Buda. 
from the grapes of which various kinds of wine are made, 
amongst which arc Ofner, Adclsberger, and another aj)- 
propriately called “ Turk’s blood,” which I should imagiiKi 
the Hungarians, with their memories ever keenly alive to 
bygone days, must partake of with considcu'able relish. 
Beyond all stretcli the sandy plains, the great Alfold steeped 
in a rich mingling of varied hues which a hot tremulous 
vapour has blended and softened into one delicious harmony. 
Ill the remote distance the mountains of the Matra, dimly 
floating in a dreamy haze, rest their summits against tlio 
azure. 

On first arriving at Pest, the travelhu* — who will doubt- 
less have heard so much of the national costumes— will 
feel not a little disappointed ; for tlie railways, which 
have already done so much to rob Switzerland and the 
Tyrol of a great part of their old charm, are slowly 
but surely doing their work here. The so-called civilisa- 
tion of the West is likewise toning down not only tie? 
costumes, but tlui ])rimitive customs of this ])art of Eastern 
Europe. 

The gradual extinction of the former is a source of intense 
rc'gret to tlie Hungarians of the old school, who regard it 
as a sign of coming (wil. attributing it to (Jerman influeiua . 



Occanionally iii tlic streets a man with an inniiense round 
l)oaver hat and curious short jacket thrown across his 
Hhouldcrs may he seen, and 
there are plenty of sheepskins 
and fur-lined mantles (wery- 
wherc ; but to see costumes 
that once so astonished tln^ 
traveller one must go some 
distance from tlie capital. Tlie 
great fear tliat possesses tli(‘ 
mind of a true Magyar— the 
very hi'te noin^ of his existences 
—is lest his country sliould 
beconn^ Germanised. The Magyars of tin* old school in 
all internal matters are strongly conservative: tln^y do 
not object to ])rogress, but it must wear the ITungarian 
costumes, speak the TIungarian language and think tlu' 
Hungarian thoughts, and must be of that kind which 
opposes with chaiched antagonism the faintest shadow 
of German innovation ; for any sympathy with th(‘ 
T(3utonic nation h(‘ looks upon a< an (‘vidcaice t)f national 
d('cadence. 

“There was a time within my memory, ami m>t so long 
ago either,” rcunarked mvin Ih^rr Dulovics, th(‘ landlord of 
tlie hotel, an old man Avith a tow-coloured Avig, avIio liked to 
have a quii‘t talk Avith the Amiohl'. much as he disliked 
speaking the hated German tongue — the only medium of 
communication b(d\vet‘ii us, for he knew neitluu’ French. 
Italian, nor Latin — “ There Avas a time Avlien even the 
iiohh'h Avore the and a. distinctive dress, and Post Avas 

vastly dillerent in those days. Now, on the contrary, even 
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the servants wear Schleppm and Ilauhen forsooth (trains 
and bonnets), and tlie Magyars, who used to 1)0 so much 
sought after as making the best of servants, arc now 
avoided, and we have to get tliem from lloliemia and 
Poland, and goodness knows wliere Ix^sides and tlu^ 
old man siglied lieavily as he thought of the “ good old 
times.” 

Not a lass however of the kind he had been describing, 
who wore a Srhieppe and IJnuhe, was the chambermaid ot* 
the Hotel Dulovics, with her modest head-gear, a clean white* 
kerchief crossed over her smooth, fair hair and tied uiidei* 
her chin. What a deft little woman slie was, as she went 
trudging about with her duster and broom and neat 
cliecqucred apron pinned over her bosom ! No enterprising 
spider wove seductive webs behind tlie curtains where xhr 
reigned supreme, nor did dust attempt to evade her ey(^ by 
collecting in remote corners; and as she tidied the room, 
the polislied furniture gave back lier briglit little image 
as from a many-sided mirror. 

The waiters, on the contrary, wore the ugly garments ol' 
Western Europe. Tlie head man, to wliom appertained Hk* 
making out of the bills and sup(‘rintendence of the* liotc*! 
generally, was a sort of black divinity in whose presence tlu* 
importance even of Herr Dulovics himself was dwarfed. \\v 
also waited upon us, doing so as thougli wo had been of 
royal blood, not obsequiously however, like our tahwk ot 
Szekes Fejevar, but with a deference and dignity of niann(‘i‘ 
quite perfect. I never saw anything like the stately ])earing 
ot this grave, broad-shouldered, handsome specimen of 
Magyar, or the amplitude of his embroidered shirt-front. 
He might have been, and probably was, a jirince or ‘‘ noble ” 
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in disguise. Nothing whatever brought the ghost of a 
Hiiiilo over his countenance, and he was altogether so 
extremely solemn and correct that we almost lost our appe- 
tite as he waited on us. It seemed indecorous, .somehow, to 
Iie hungry in tlie immediate piesence of such deportment, 
and we often wondered whether that grave visage ever 
relaxed when, his duties ended, he retired within the secret 
recesses of his own lair, and whether he ate and drank and 
slept like mortals. 
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CHAPTEli XT. 

TIIK VOIiKSGAUriON. 

T3EST is a costly })laco to sojourn at, and our niniu'v 
absolutely flew, a gulden* scarcely going farther tlian ji 
franc in Paris, or a lire in any part of Italy. No wondci 
is it then, as the porter told us on our arrival, that “ fowci 
and fewer English travellers come each year.” Prices how- 
ever vary considerably, according to the state of ilie currency, 
and are a barometer indicating the state of political albiii^ 
ill Hungary, as well as external ones afiecting the interest o( 
the country, ascending with the depreciation of the pai)ci 
currency, and descending as it increases in value. Thu> tin 
tradesman loses nothing by the fluctuations of the circuliit- 
ing medium ; his gulden may not be worth so miudi atone 
time as at another, but he charges more for Ijis wares, ajid 
thus keeps up for himself a wise and equitable balance. 

AVhat an aggravating and irritating currency is llie Austro- 
Hungarian with its miserable, kreiizers and ])aper gulden ! Our 
purses will not hold sufficient even for our daily wants. Oli, 
to live in a world when? there is no need of money ! AW? liave 
ceased to count the kreiizers, om? hundred of which go to a 

* Supiiosctl to be worth two shillings, but iiveragiug, in the (lei)reciaUd 
wtatc of the Austrian currency, only one shilling and ciglU ])eiicc. 
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gulden, and give them out promiscuously, a small luindful of 
tliosc litthi coins generally covering tlie cost of tickets for 
the steamers that ply all day between I hula and Pest, cah- 
liir(i, “ pour-hoires,” and the like. 

Ordinary hackney carriages— which areh(;re calh^d “ com- 
fortahlcs,” just as in Transylvania they arc desigiiat(‘d, more 
oddly still, by the German name of “ (o])j)or- 

tunities) — are however both cheap and excelhuit. They con- 
sist of small broughams drawn by one hors(i, but besides thos(‘ 
there arc carriages of other kinds, always to be found waiting 
for hire in the Gasella Tir, to which two horses are attached, 
the carriages of all kinds being nearly as good as private ones. 
Lotus jump into one and go off to the Stadt-Waldchen. We 
have lunched sumptuously at tlui Jagerhorn, to the sound of 
])lashing water and the fragrant perfume of flowers, and are 
ready for anything. 

At what a pace the horses go, as they dash round the 
coi’iKU’S, and tak(i us on through the crowded thoroughfares, 
into the long broad road which leads to the open country, at 
the end of which we can just descry, through the blue v(ul of 
atmosphere, the trc'CS at the entrance to the Pooph^’s Park ! 
It is a festival of some sort, and tlui streids are full of 
holiday-makers, in holiday attire. In A^aiii the bells which 
with equal importunity summoned the faithful to cliurch in 
tlie early morning now peal forth again, and (dang and twang 
and nearly crack themselves in the anxious vt'hemence with 
which they strike against their clappers. The people nd’nse 
to ht^ar the call, and still in never-ending stream make their 
way to the various piers, and crowd the steamers which 
every few minutes are seen cutting through the waters Avith 
a cool and pleasant splash to lluda, Alt-Ofen, or other places 
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lower down the Danube, and, calling for passengers at Pest, 
come banging against the wooden framework of the piers 
and nearly knock them over. 

All is hurry, bustle, and excitement. The sun shines 
iiercely, but a refresliiiig breeze is blowing down the rivei'. 
If over a day was made for a holiday, surely this one is. 
TIic Hungarian flag has a rare time of it, and its red, 
white, and green stripes wave and flash, not only from 
the sterns and masts of steamers, but from every availaldc 
spot. The open omnibuses -which arc here like two Victoi ia 
phaetons joined in one — are passing and repassing by the 
score, tilled with ([uiet happy people seated under the clean 
brown-holland awnings. Every mortal thing is clean in 
Pest. On through the Sugar ut, with its bordering of 
gilded mansions and pretty Italian villas, till we reach oiu* 
destination, Avhere dismissing our droszky on payment of 
the magnificent sum of one gulden for the “ coitr.sr,” and 
an equally magiiiliceut sum of twenty kreuzers to the drivin*. 
we hasten away to Arcadia’s green bowers,” not proof 
however against tlui seductions of the vcuidors of delicious 
sweetmeats {e(Iesti('(/ek), which, lying in small wliite muslin 
booths, like babies’ bassinets, waylay tin; weak-minded, swc(!t- 
toothed pleasure-seeker at each step on entering the domain. 

This sylvan retreat, dear to the hearts of the people, as w('ll 
H may, was not long ago a huge swamp, but, having been 
drained by an artificial lake, now contains “ every requisite ’ 
^or a pleasure resort. The sheet of water, with its swans and 
(moored to its banks) innumerable gaudily-painted canoes, is 
a great source of delight to the holiday-makers, who paddle 
about and fish for minnows and tadpoles with a gravity and 
perseverance quite astounding. Nothing short of an insui- 
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icction or an overflow of tlie Danube would prevent tlic 
Hungarian bourgeois from resorting hither on Sundays and 
\v(>(^k-day festivals : to them a tour in tlie “ merry-go-rounds” 
;iiid a saunter in the pleasant shady walks is a necessity of 
tlieir lives, without which they could not digest their ‘'gul?jas 
hiiii' or paprika hendl” and would even lose relish for their 
“ i^nhopp<ai ” of beer. 

As we proceed, the discordant sounds of music, the spas- 
modic*- heating of drums, and hum of many voices greet us ; 
lor in the deep recesses of tln^ Waldchen itself, the Hun- 
eui'ian world is tout en fete. There are open-air tlieatres, 
lUoudin feats, dancing on the tight-rope, and something to 
suit all comers, not to speak of the aforesaid “ merry-go- 
roiiiids,” each rivalling the other in eccentric design. 

Emerging from behind a group of trees, we lind ourselves 
close to one of these popular sources of amusement and exer- 
cise', composed of an artificial menagerie!- -a “hapiiy family ” 
levolving in jieaceful fellowship, us they carry their hold 
c([uesiviuns, male and female, whizzing in giddy circles. 

A few steps farther on we lind an o}>pe)sition one, and. 
judging from the crowd of lemkers-on which stands outside 
the gaily-fringed awning, a great favourite. 

^lanaging to work our way through tlie throng of pe'ople, 
Ave behold the twelve signs of the Zodiac chasing each other 
with maddening velocity — objects sufliciently grotesepie to 
se!ud children both small and gre_*at hack to their homes 
with a whole lifetime of nightmares on the brain. Farther 
^till is another in which huge swains with gilded beaks are 
luude to draw wondrous cars containing not only children 
hut grown-up men and women of all ages, some sitting, 
standing. So accustomed are the Magyars to this 
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particular mode of exercise that they rotate with a sp(‘(>f| 
positively astounding, doing so at tlie same time witli !]](> 
gravity of judges, scarcely the ghost of a smile breakiiifr 
over the countenance of any one of them. Never can \ 
forget one young woman in a pink dress with long go](1(>]) 
hair flying out behind like a mermaid ; as, standing bolt up- 
right in one of the cars, her hands demurely folded and lirr 
eyes bent downwards, she managed to rotate about twoiily 
times without moving a muscle of her body, or holdiii;. 
on to anything for support. In fact, so perfectly still vus 
she, that wo had just come to the conclusion that, like ii 
figure-head at the bows of a vessel, she was simply i)lac(‘(l 
there for elfect, when the machinery came to a standstill, ami 
she stepped out of the car with a pair of “ understandings ” 
of most unquestionable flesli and ])lood, and disapixaned 
amongst the crowd. This part of the entertaiiiincul 
would seem to be regarded as a duty rather than an amusf- 
ment ; for still they go round and round to the grindiuL; 
of an immense barrel-organ, the most popular instrument, 
seemingly, with the proprietors of these com- 

bining as it does the greatest quantity of sound witli tlic 
least possible motive power, and the people never stop— 
except to begin again. 

The whole scene was headachy and bewildering ; wliilsl 
the jumble of barrel-organs, eacli playing difierent tunes 
in a difierent key, soon sent us off in quest of a moje 
peaceful locality. 

Not far away, but a little out of the noise and tumult ol 
voices, came the familiar squeak of the immortal Piineli, 
sound irresistible at all times. ]jut a Mayyar rmich nml 
J udy !— we w nst go and see it. Following the direction of tJa* 
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(Inleot tones, wo see before us, not the modest and itinerant 
jirraiigement of our childhood, but a permanent theatrical 
('stciblishment. The performance proves to be a most ela- 
borate and imposing rendering of the drama of tlio classic 
pair, consisting of a play in five acts, in which Judy leads 
tlic same miserable life, and receives the same number of 
Avooden blows from the arms of her lord and master, who 
liiially poisons her and marries again, but in wliich she 
comes to life again in the fourth act, and, imbued with super- 
natural powers, takes the form of a hideous monster, 
— a creature with huge jaws, half alligator, half shark, 
^vllosc appearance frightens tlio little cliildren, but preaches 
a wholesome lesson to Hungarian husbands, for it dodges 
the footsteps of the newly-wedded pair to such an extent, 
that the second IMrs. Judy lakes leave of this mortal 
stage in a rapid consumption, and is buried with much 
pomp and ceremony, whilst tlie conscience-stricken Punch, 
artf3r wasting to a mere shadow, is crushed to death in the 
animal’s jaws. 

This tragic and melancholy ending of the hitherto 
victorious hero was accompanied by the most dolorous music, 
extracted with much difficulty by a young female in long 
plaits, who ground away with both hands at an asthmatic 
old organ, which sent forth spasmodic gasps and groans 
liiglily appropriate to the occasion. 

At this juncture, the loud bell of the al-fresco theatre, 
about a hundred yards oil', announces that another per- 
lormaiice is going to begin there also. Let us throw our 
little heap of kreuzers into the greasy saucer which is now 
«CGii hovering above the heads of the people, and, having 
paid our modest tribute to the memory of the defunct. 
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Punch, follow yon hurrying throng in the direction of the 
theatre, take tickets at the rustic wicket-gate for tlio 

dress circle,” and, entering, rest beneath the cool shade; of 
waving trees. 

As fate would have it, the hero of the piece was the typical 
Englishman, and in course of the performance we were 
treated to an exposure — most grajdiically rendered —of some 
of our national traits, which, though not particularly flatteo-- 
ing to ourselves, were at any rate highly appreciated hy tlie 
audience, who greeted their representation with inimciiise 
applause. 

In these al-fresco theatres the popular drama is not seen 
in its most recherM form, certainly ; and the garish day. 
by laying bare many of its secrets, detracts not a littk 
from its accessories, but there is seldom anything to ollciid 
eyes or ears the most fastidious. There are no coarse 
jests nor ribaldry. Everywdiere there is merriment and 
happiness, but vulgarity and intemperance never ; and tla' 
people greatly enjoy this source of amusement, often payiiyi^ 
the price of their tickets over again, to witness a rei)etitioii 
of the same piece. 

The last time we were in Pest a troupe of Italian panlo- 
mimists were performing here ; but they could scarcely liavo 
come to a worse place than Hungary to lind an appreciativi' 
audience, for the phlegmatic Magyar bourgeois seems iiu'it- 
pable of taking in the full meaning of mute gesture, of 
which the Italians are so fond and which to them lias idl 
the power of language. In vain the supple bodies of the 
mimi” rocked to and fro in their endeavours at simulating 
passion, or quivered in every nerve under the power ol 
strong emotion ; in vain they emitted electric flashes from 
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tlieir fingor-tips expresRive of disgust and indignation ; in 
vain the lines and muscles of their faces worked convulsively 
as tliey endeavoured to give expression to the various senti- 
ments. Love, hate, sorrow, joy, indignation, and contempt, 
all came alike to the Hungarians, who can only compre- 
hend the force of pantomime when exhibited in their 
national dance. 

On whatever side we gaze there is a stream of human life 
which lias been augmenting each moment throughout the 
(lay. The greensward is covered with happy groups re- 
(ilining beneath the shade of trees. Like a palace of the 



‘‘ Arabian Nights ” lies the boat-house yonder, reflecting 
dscU in the calm water over which swans white as snow- 
flakes glide in spotless procession. Beyond all, in wavy 
curvature rise the hills of Buda. And now the little rustic 
bridges are crowded "with jiorsons crossing over to the island 
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wlieiice come the sounds of music, no longer that of barrel- 
organs, hut of a gipsy band, and soon the broad surface of 
the lake is alive with canoes and brightly-painted boats, and 
the swans floating in graceful curves seem to keep time to 
its inspiriting strains. 

Outside the various restaurants the people sit at the 
small marble-topped tables under the awnings, and eat ices or 
drink coffee whilst listening to tlic music. This is the people’s 
day, and the heau monde do not appear ; but in spite of this 
we see some lovely faces, as well as figures of exquisite 
contour. Look at that IVEagyar girl yonder, leaning against 
a tree, her hat resting against her lap. What makes lier 
look so sweetly sad as the gipsy band rings out one of its 
speaking melodies, and what is she thinking of whilst the 
butterflies with spangled wings play at hidc-and-seck amoii^^st 
the branches, and the sunlight like a shower of gold lingers 
about her head as thougli it loved it ? She is only a sliop- 
girl probably, out for a holiday, but liow pretty she is witli 
her tiny features, and what modesty and reserve there is 
in her whole bearing ! Quietness without insipidity, and 
dignity without pride. 

But now bidding adieu to tliis gay and festive scene, just 
as the fires of sunset are paling in tlio west, we jump into ii 
droszky, scores of which crowd the entrance to the gates, and 
rattling off to the Banube, take a steamer to the fair green 
island of Marguerite. 

Here the holiday-makers are of a far difierent type, and, 
consisting of the nil admirari class, take their pleasures iraii- 
quilly, a military band being the only source of amuscnn'ut 
provided. Walking through shady alleys skirted by inddc 
forest trees, across broad strotclies of velvet lawn an<l l^^i 
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weU-kept parterres, we reach a large restaurant at the end 
of the island — and here we dine. 

This beautiful island of woods and flowers, which lies so 
peacefully in the Danube's arms, belongs to the Archduke 
Joseph. Here in ancient days, so runs tradition, a love-sick 
maiden — the daughter of a king— was in the habit of retiring 
to pray. Her name was Margaret, that is “ Pearl,” and it 
is after her that the island is so sweetly called the “ Pearl 
of the Danube.” 

Seated beneath the lime-trees, amongst which hundreds of 
lamps are gleaming, we listen to the melodious rhythm of the 
orchestra, and seem to be in fairy-land The soft evening 
air blowing from the Danube fans our cheeks, and our prosaic 
Kalhs Schnitzel and Lammerchen Braten no longer taste like 
either. We are partaking of ambrosial food, our “ Turk's 
blood” converted into nectar of the gods. We fall to earth 
again, however, with one fell swoop, when, having asked 
for the bill, it is presented — but who would think of 
grumbling after such a happy day ? Picstauraiit-keepers 
mud live, and money was made to spend, whilst the cuisine 
was excellent and the wine direct from the Archduke Joseph’s 
cellars. 

To our right sit a group of buxom Germans, not dwellers 
in Hungary evidently, or they would have spoken ]\lagyar ; 
it being the highest aim and ambition of the German 
residents to be taken for the dominant race. So great, in 
fact, is the attempt of the Germans to rejnidiate their own 
nationality and pass for Hungarians, that they will often 
tell you they are Magyars, in a language which though 
Hungarian betrays a very unquestionable Teutonic accent, 
and swear that their ancestors came over with Arpad. 

VOL. I. L 
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The ladiea in question therefore must be visitors to the fair 
ca 2 )ital, possibly from Vienna, where it is the fashion to speak 
ill of everything Hungarian, for they are abusing not only 
the country and its people, but all that is placed before them, 
in their harsh gutturals, and again and again we hear sucli 
words as ‘‘ miserahles Brod” and sclilechtes FleiscJi but 
still they eat and drink, and we marvel at the quantity of 
“ miserable ” Siyeisen nnd Getrdnlic (meat and drink) they 
manage, notwithstanding, to consume. 

To our left sit a trio of slim Hungarian ladies prattling 
softly in their expressive language. How gentle in mannei- 
are they, and how modest and demure ! What a charming 
absence of vanity and self-consciousness is there about thes(' 
Magyar belles! and how unlike in these attributes— may 1 
be forgiven for saying so? — are they to many of our English 
girls of the period ! 

In their beauty the Magyar women have been said to re- 
semble the Circassians. Of this I have had no opportunity of 
judging. But lest it should be thought I have exaggerated, 
let me quote the opinion of a gentleman (M. Tissot) on the 
subject : ‘‘ Those who want to see the true type of feminine 
IVIagyar beauty should come here (^Tarfjarvthen Inael)^ seat 
themselves in the shade, and watch the women who pass 
by. AVhat strikes one first among the Hungarians is the 
(Extreme freshness, delicacy, and purity of the complexion, 
whether they be brunette or blonde. Their wavy hair, as in 
all women of this race, is superb ; in their large Oriental 
eyes, shaded with long lashes, reverie mingles with 2 )assion ; 
their lips are the colour of roses, and their tetdh have the 
brightness of pearls .... The figure is supple, the join! s 
title, and the feet arched and tiny. You recognise a 1 1 mi- 
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irariau woman at once by her walk, so completely without 
allectatioii, so noble and full of ease. It is an indescribable 
stamp of aristocracy and of good manners, which makes the 
(Jerrnan women who live among them yellow with envy.” 

Amongst these Magyar sirens the stranger will often re- 
cognise a face that is decidedly Hebraic, and often the 
(ireciaii and even Spanish type is manifest ; whilst im- 
mediately opposite us a lovely woman is sitting, whose 
type might be a mingling of all three. Her complexion 
is a clear brunette, with 
a tint like the damask 
rose j n s t showing 
through the delicately 
transparent skin, and 
her wavy clusters of 
dark brown hair drawn 
back in loose bands. 

She too has taken off 
Imr bonnet and is fan- 
ning ** herself, for the i 
('Veiling is sultry. She 
lias already caught 
sight of my sketch-book, and knows by my lixed gaze tliat 
I am sketching her, but looking up she smiles sweetly, 
then resumes the same pose, remaining perfectly still, the 
(Expression of her face imbued in its every line with that 
unconscious grace and charm of inditfereiice to admiration 
which great beauty so often adds to its possessor. 

On the men of Hungary Nature has been less lavish in 
ber gifts. They arc tall, manly, and even stately in form, 
and handsome faces are very frequently observed, but they 
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are not the rule, as amongst the women. Now and then, 
amidst these fine and well-formed people, one is seen who 
recalls to mind their Tartar origin, and anthropologists are 
puzzled not a little to account for the change which these 
once pastoral nomads — the Magyars dwelling in their 
northern steppes— have undergone both in face and feature 
since they migrated southwards and became a settled and 
agricultural people. They affirm that the admixture of* 
Slavonian and other blood which has taken place from time 
to time is inadequate to account for the complete change of 
type evinced not only in external characteristics, but even 
in cranial formation. For whereas the Lapps and Finns, 
who have been ascertained by philological research, no 
loss than by the guidance of etlinology, to form with them 
a common stock, still retain their ancient physical charac- 
teristics, and are “ short of stature and uncouth,” witli 
“ pyramidal ” skulls--a type whicli is said to distingiiisli in 
a great degree all the pastoral races of the North — tlie 
stature of the Magyars of the present day is stalwart, and 
the cranium has acquired the “ elliptical ” form, that denot('s 
the dwellers in Western and Southern Europe. 

Twilight had drawn its veil across the sky and the stars 
were peeping forth by the time we turned our backs upon this 
“ Paradis(i of Houris,” and, taking the stemmer, made for 
Pest. A celebrated gipsy hand was to perform that night 
at the restaurant of the “ Jiigerhorn,” and we determined 
to go and hear it, and thus conclude our exciting day. 

Entering the quadrangle of the hotel which formed tlie 
restaurant, we took our seats. The stars, dimmed by tin' 
lustre of the artificial lights, looked down upon us meekly, 
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for we were seated in tlie open air. The fountain in the 
centre of the court merrily tossed its spray, and tlie gold-fisli 
darted in and out of their miniature grottoes as they played 
at “ hide-and-seek.” 

The soul-stirring, madly exciting, and martial strains of 
the “ Eakotzys one of the revolutionary airs—has just 
died upon the ear. A brief interval of rest has passed. 
Now listen with hated breath to that recitative in the minor 
key — that passionate wail, that touching story, the gipsies’ 
own music, which rises and falls on the air. Knives and 
forks are set down, hands and arms hang listless, all 
the seeming necessities of the moment being either sus- 
pended or forgotten— merged in the memories which those 
vibrations, so akin to human language, re-awaken in each 
heart. Eyes involuntarily fill with tears as those pathetic 
strains echo back and make present some sorrow of long 
ago, or rouse from slumber that of recent time. 

Watch narrowly the countenances of the listeners one by 
one ! Eegard that phlegmatic and, as you thought hut a 
few minutes ago, painfully prosaic man of threescore years 
sitting over his high glass of Lagarhier. See, he hangs his 
head and wipes away a tear ! Now gaze furtively at the 
face of that fair one opposite, in all the rounded grace of 
early womanhood. What a look of pain is fixed upon her 
brow ! how the eyebrows knit and the corners of the sweet 
mouth droop ! And that younger form beside her, of a girl 
who has scarcely left her teens — what a pensive sliadow 
passes over the expression of her face also ; hers the un- 
conscious foreshadowing of some future cloud ! All are 
firmly held, grasped, enthralled as by a magic spell, every 
heart responding to those plaintive notes, and every 
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sorrow stirred by the thrilling vibrations which hang 
upon the oar. 

And now the recitative being ended and tlic last clioid 
struck, the melody begins, of wliich the former was tlic 
prelude. Watch the movements of the supple figure of 
the “ first violin,” standing in the centre of the otln j- 
musicians, wlio accompany him softly. How every nerv(5 is 
Oil rapport with his instrument, and how his very soul is 
speaking through it! See how gently he draws the how 
across the trembling strings 1 and how lovingly he lays liis 
cheek upon it, as if listening to some responsive eclio of his 
heart’s inmost feeling, for it is his mystic language ! How 
the instrument lives and answers to his every touch, scniding 
forth in turn utterances tender, sad, wild and joyous ! Tlic 
audience once more liold their breath to catcli the dying 
tones, as tlie melody so rich, so beautiful, so full of jiatlios, is 
drawing to a close. The tension is alisolutely painful as the 
gipsy dwells on tlie last lingering note, and it is a relicl' 
when, with a loud and general burst of sound, every 
performer starts into life and motion. Tlnm what crude 
and wild dissonances are made to resolve themselves into 
delicious harmony ! What rapturous and fervid ])hrases, 
and what energy and imjietuosity is there in eveiy motion 
of the gipsies’ figures as their dark eyes glisten and emit 
flashes in unison with the tones ! whilst in tlie restaurnnt 
itself everything is once more stir and motion. Knives 
and forks clatter, corks fly, and the cool fountain plashes 
with a merrier sound. 

The deep- toned cymbals a large kind of lyre laid Hut 
upon a table and played with padded sticks- tlinun and 
ring and vibrate; the strings of the double-bass ihuinh'i'; 
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the strains come thicker and faster, hut hi perfect time, till the 
performers, interrupting the regular measure by an inversion 
of the order of notes, glide into syncopated passages, and we 
think they must surely lose themselves in those intricate 
and subtle “quantities.” But no! “ Thump, bang, crash, 
and squeak ” rend the air, but in the din and clamour and 
fury of the wild rhythm they all come right again, and wind 
up in the greatest precision. 

The fiddles are now placed upon the table ; the “ loud 
cymbals ” are hushed ; the douhle-bass and violoncello rest 
against the green trellis-work with which the walls of the 
restaurant are covered ; the clarionet lies hidden amongst 
a labyrinth of leaves, and for a brief space the ezufanoh walk 
about the quadrangle, and receive the congratulations of tin; 
(ludience. But they never really tiro, and would seem to la* 
endowed with the power of perpetual motion, for they soon 
begin again, and “ men may come, and men may go, but ” 
theij “ go on for ever.” 

No wonder is it that the Hungarians prefer their national 
music to any other, for the gipsies arc not only gifted with 
an extraordinary genius for music, but their impetuous and 
passionate natures make them enter into it heart and soul ; 
and this being the case, it is impossible for them to help 
communicating some of their ardour and enthusiasm to 
their inqu’cssionablc listeners. 

The cymbals [czimbalom), the most characteristic of all 
their instruments, possess great tone as well as capability of 
expression. They emit as much sound, in fact, as that of a 
grand piano, the lower strings possessing immense depth and 
power. We are so accustomed to associate the word cymbals 
with the circular brass plates which arc clashed together. 
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that it seemed odd to hear any other instrument called by 
that name ; hut I never heard the gipsies’ czimhalom without 
wondering whether they had inherited them from theii' 
ancestors, and whether, under a more simple form, this 
stringed instrument, in universal use amongst the Hun- 
garian Ishmaelites— so infinitely more capable of expression 
than the sharp ringing sound produced by the kind of cymbals 
familiar to us in our own country — be not in reality the 
“loud cymbals” with which David told the Jewish peo2)l(‘ 
to “ praise the Lord.” 

Our last night in Pest has come for the present ; our last 
bill is paid at the Ji'igerhorn restaurant ; our farewell of the 
gipsy band has been taken, and we return in regret to our 
hotel. Ascending the stairs, we meet Herr Dulovics, who 
demands our wishes concerning our early repast, previous 
to our journey on the morrow, observing ---a fact wo liad 
already recognised — that tlie inns on the Alfdld are both 
few and indifferent. He suggests, tliercforo, the desirability 
of our fortifying ourselves with a substantial meal. 

Seeing that we hesitate for an instant, he breaks in 
hurriedly, as though seized by a happy inspiration — 

“ Leave it to me ; I will take care that you have a break- 
fast to please you,” and then disappears. 

On the following morning, descending to the Sjmae-innil, 
we see the snowy cloth spread in readiness for us, and at tlu; 
sound of our footsteps, peeping through a doorway at the 
end of the apartment, mine host’s head appears. Ho looks 
hot and busy, and his wig is all on one side in the very 
fervour and excitement of his occupation. The cook, clad 
in white, stands hard by, his arms folded. He is not 
deemed equal to the occasion evidently. Herr Dulovics 
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himself undertakes the important office of preparing a 
savoury mess— a parting blessing in the flesh-pot way- 
such as he thinks the soul of the Angolok loves. 

The Magyars were called Ogres by the ancient Romans on 
account of a belief commonly existing amongst them that 
these heathen conquerors ate the hearts of their enemies and 
drank their blood, an idea possibly originating in the fact of 
their eating almost raw meat. 

Surely Herr Dulovics must have been imbued with a 
similar notion with regard to the descendants of the Ancient 
Britons, for in a few minutes he is seen approaching bearing 
ill each hand a small round silver dish. No other hands, 
not even those of the “ black divinity,” shall present to us 
those time-honoured morsels. 

“ There ! ” he exclaims, a look of complete triumph 
animating his whole countenance, as removing the covers 
with a flourish he places before each of us a piece of half- 
cooked meat — There ! Bif-stek a VAnghiseJ* 
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OHAPTEK XIL 

THE ICE-CAVES. 

the soiitIi-('as| 
comer of Hungary, 
where they form tlii' 
boundary between it inul 
Koumania, and stiadcli- 
ing upwards in one iiii- 
))roken chain to the pro- 
vinces of Bukovina and 
Gallicia, rise the noble 
Carpathian mountains, 
embracing two-thirds of 
the Hungarian plains as 
with a stony girdh^. 

At the foot of the highest group of tlio Carpatliian cliaiii 
lies the Comitat of Gdmdr, a district of singular beauty and 
vari(ity, in which are mountains on whose summits grow tin* 
Arctic lichen and tlie pine : whilst at their base, not only tln' 
vine, but tobacco, melons, and Indian corn flourish in greal 
luxuriance. It is in this county, within a few miles of tlif 
mining town of Dobshau -into which name the Austrians 
have Germanised the more euphonious Hungarian one ol 
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Pobsilia— that tlic iiewly-discovcred (-rivonis situated 
^vliieh form the heading of this chapter. 

Tlie existence of an ice-cavern liad for many years ])een 
suspected, a fissure liaving been observed to ])e constantly 
])locked with ice, although situated at the low elevation 
of 3500 feet, where snow rests on the ground during tlie 
Aviiiier months only. It was however left to a young Hun- 
garian named Euffiny, a youth of unwonted courage and en- 
terprise, to be the first to enter these wondrous clianibers, 
wliich Nature has fashioiUHl for herstdf in the secret rect^sses 
of the earth. 

Having provided himself with everything that could be 
(bwisiid to insure his safety in the perilous task lie had 
uuclertaken, this bold and intrepid advimturin* set out for 
the fissure, two young friends accompanying liim. 

Suspended to his girdle was a miner’s lamp and a stout 
rope many yards in length. To this rope a bidl was 
attached, designed to serve as a means of communication if 
necessary with his companions above, whilst another ro])e 
^vas fixed to a windlass. In this way he entered the chasm, 
and working his way valiantly over blocks of ice, and a 
clnios of debris, which in the course of ages had found its 
way tliither, he became lost for a time in the darkness of a 
now Avorld. 

We can readily imagine what must liave been the feelings 
of this brave young explorer as he entered alone those grim, 
silent, and unknown ri‘gions, from which he might never 
return, for we may be sure he was fully alive to tlie danger 
Ills enterprise involved. Curiosity however, and a love of 
'idventuro which is found to animate some minds, led him 
'inwards, his feeble lamp doing little more than to render tlu‘ 
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darkness visible, as he surmounted first this icy barrier, and 
then that, at one time sliding down slippery inclines, h 1 
another unwinding the rope which encircled his body and 
plunging into yawning depths, till he reached at length a 
vaulted chamber, and stood on what appeared to be a frozen 
lake. 

What wonders of the Ice- world did not his glimmering 
lantern then unfold ! Pausing a moment to feel quite surcj 
that his senses did not deceive him, he clambered back with 
all speed to within some distance of the mouth of the cavt^, 
and shouted to his companions to follow. 

Thus were these icy solitudes revealed to man, and a tablet 
erected on the outer rock just above the entrance records 
the names of these youthful heroes, together with the date on 
which the caverns were discovered. 

It was a hot day, and the sun shining fiercely from his 
throne in heaven, when, having left our carriage at the foot of 
the Dusca, the mountain in which the caves exist, we com- 
menced its ascent, and soon entered a cool forest of pines. 
Halfway up, through a natural opening in tlie forest, a 
beautiful view is obtained of the valley by whicdi we hud 
come and of the bold SpUzenstein rising abruptly out of 
it, near which — looking mere toys in the distance — lie tie' 
foresters’ houses. 

Sauntering up a narrow zigzag patli, between banks of 
moss interspersed with wild-flowers of every hue, we soon 
reach the plateau beneath which lies the cave. We arc 
soon made aware of its proximity by a stream of cold uir 
issuing from the chasm. 

Descending to it by a flight of wooden steps which arc 
carried over huge masses of fallen rock, we signal for u 
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guide, whose voice, answering from ilie depths below, comes 
rolling upwards with a muffled echo, his approaching foot- 
steps sounding like the hollow boom of cannon. 

As we stood at the fissure waiting for him, it was curious 
to observe how, notwithstanding tlie warmth of the atmo- 
sphere, the outer face of the rock within a radius of thirty 



ieot was covered with a thick coating of hoar-frost, having 
all tlie appearance of newly-fallen snow, each projecting 
slielf of rock being likewise fringed witli long icicles. 

But the guide — whose footsteps reverberating through 
corridor after corridor, and hall after hall, we have heard in 
one continuous roar for the last fifteen minutes — at last 
reaches ns ; and following him, we descend tlie narrow flight of 
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stairs, which, together with tlie balustrade that we cling to 
for safety, is also covered with a thick crystalline coating jis 
white as snow. This leads us to the ‘‘Small Saloon,” wliero 
we find ourselves standing on a floor of ice environed by 
numerous ice-formations, to each of which the guides — atti i- 
buting to them a resemblance to common objects in the outer 
world — have given a name. Thus in tlie centre of tliis 
chamber two almost square pillars of ice, rising perpen- 
dicularly from the ground, arc called “ grahsteine ” (grave- 
stones), whilst the most prosaic and unimaginative person 
would have no need to be informed that a splendid heap of 
frozen matter issuing in one great volume from a cleft in 
the limestone rock above, and bearing down in graceful un- 
dulating waves till it seems to splash on the icy floor, is 
designated a waterfall, so closely does it resemble one in 
every detail — its silence and absence of motion alone telling 
that it is but a vast and compact body of ice, and does not 
actually flow. As the guide illumines this beautiful object 
with magnesium light, the effect is altogether startling 
and superb. 

Loading out of this chamber is a narrow passage, hitherto 
unexplored beyond a distance of ninety feet, but which is 
sup2)0sed to communicate with otlicr caverns. Following 
the guide, we now descend to the “ Grand Saloon,” which is 
separated from the upper by a broad curtain of rock. As 
we proceed, the ice crunches beneath our feet, and we aro 
obliged to walk with great caution, each step we tread heijig 
on ice as slippery as glass. 

Keaching the “ Grand Saloon,” we are awe-struck at its im- 
pressive grandeur, beauty, and extent. Its height however is 
not in any degree (commensurate with its length and brcadili; 
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the former being only forty feet, whereas the two latter 
measure 370 feet and 180 feet respectively. The walls of tliis 
vast hall are studded with thousands of ice-structures vary- 
ing from a half to one inch in diameter, and which, thickly 
set together, resemble clusters of anemones and other flowers, 
whose imprisoned colours, changing each moment, scintillate 
like diamonds and glow with an unnatural splendour in the 
brightness of the magnesium light. On examining the 
crystals themselves which create these varied forms, we find 
them to be hexangular, and generally attached to the rock 
by one point only. 

These crystals, unlike the other glacial structures in the 
caverns which have a progressive growth, are said to be 
formed quite suddenly and entirely of vapour, the moist 
particles of which, floating in the cold air, get seized by 
tlio still colder surface of the rocks with which they come 
in contact and become instantly frozen. 

On first entering this vast chamber, its roof appears to be 
supported by three huge columns of ice, each of which 
measures from twenty-five to thirty feet in circumference. 
The central column stands on a shelving bank of ice ; those 
on either side rise like stalagmite from the ground itself ; 
wliilst the whole is reflected in the icy floor as in a mirror. 

A death-like stillness reigns ; no sound is heard save the 
unearthly echo of our own voices and the distant “ drip, 
th’ip ” of the water as it percolates through some rock ; 
wliilst the reverberation of the footstej^s of another guide, 
lighting the lamps in a cavern below, reaches us like the 
thunder and rumble of an earthquake just beneath our feet. 
What billows of sound come swelling upwards, and passing by, 
go bounding off to remote corridors ; and what strange arti- 
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culations rise and fall upon the ear, and then wandering 
on, die away in the distance, till the mocking intonations, 
re-echoing our voices in various ways — according as the wavo 
of sound now strikes upon a mass of solid ice and now 
against some hollow pilaster — seem to proceed from tlio 
hidden recesses of the rocks into which the light cannot 
penetrate, and we feel we must be in some nether spirit- 
world ! 

Nothing can exceed the bofiuty, transparency, and iri- 
descence of the pillars and larger ice-fabrics in this 
cavern, and we feel lost amidst the variety of forms which 
water — that patient labourer — lias been creating drop hy 
drop for unknown ages ; which still tips each tiny 
ice-stalactite with moisture, and will doubtless go on work- 
ing till the fashion of tins world has passed away.” The 
three gigantic columns are hollow, and entering one of them 
through a narrow cleft we stood surrounded by an almost 
translucent curtain . 

Eesting by the side of the largest is a crystal cone re- 
sembling an Arab’s tent, which name it bears. Like the 
others, it is supposed to have originally formed a column, 
but to have been displaced and overturned at some epoch 
by a glacier-like movement, upon which it assumed its 
present shape. 

Upon careful examination the ice in these caverns is 
found to consist of two kinds, — that which contains minute 
air-bubbles, and that which is completely transparent. In 
the former case it is opaque, and resembles alabaster n 
phenomenon accounted for by the learned as follows. 

When the water freezes quickly, the air gets seized 
before it can make its escape, the result being the formation 
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of innumerable small air-bladders or cavities which cause 
the ice to look opaque. When, however, crystallisation 
takes place slowly, the air has time to disentangle itself 
from the freezing substance, and the result is perfect trans- 
parency. 

The temperature of the caverns of course varies considerably 
according to the time of year, but no atmospheric current 
is perceptible in any part of them, and the feeling is one of 
perfect stagnation of the air. There is, however, one very 
remarkable phenomenon connected with their action upon 
tlio compass, which is hitherto unexplained ; the disturbing 
influences being such that the movements of the magnetic 
needle when placed horizontally become completely hin- 
dered; whilst if held in any other position it invariably 
points downwards. 

‘‘ Wo are as yet merely on the threshold of these wondrous 
caverns, and must move onwards,” exclaimed the guide, 
preceding us, and who seemed to think we had lingered 
here too long. 

A descent of a hundred and fifty steps, partly cut in 
the ice, and partly made of wood where the ice- walls are too 
steep to admit of their being continued, and two small 
bridges spanning yawning chasms, usher us to what is termed 
the ‘‘ Corridor,” the most w^cird and impressive portion of the 
whole of these Kegions of the Night, a shadowy gulf where 
huge rock-fragments lie on the ground like prostrate Titans, 
over whom watch white and shining forms created by the 
irregular dripping of water down the sides of the rock, — 
a “ ghastly resurrection,” whose icy draperies hang droop- 
ing over their frozen sides as they stand in fixed im- 
movability. 
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This corridor, which ig 700 feet in length, is formed on 
the outer side by a rugged and uneven wall of limestone 
rock; the inner wall being a solid mass of ice, which 
stretches upwards to the height of GO or TO feet, and covers 
the astonishing surface of 81,500 square feet of uninter- 
ruj^ted ice of the most varied kinds. 

As the guide crawls on hands and knees to illuminate 
these several objects, what wondrous tilings the light reveals ! 
what graceful draperies and fringes! what waterfalls, 
grottoes and fairy palaces, fashioned in the darkness of 
eternal night, present themselves to view in rapid succes- 
sion, mingling strangely with the grim rock masses opposite, 
and consorting ill with the solitude of these funereal 
labyrinths ! 

“JSJs ist einer der grossten Naturnierhoilrdigheiteri' (It 
is one of the greatest wonders in nature), remarked the 
guide, who evidently liked long words, as he lighted his 
magnesium wire opposite an immense rounded mass of ice, 
and allowed us to see its stratification. 

Here the ice is seen to have been formed horizontally, 
inch by inch, and layer by layer. And looking at this great 
old-world palimpsest, we seem to read off in serial record 
the silent and persistent processes of nature which have for 
ages been building u]) these giant walls. Some of tlu' 
layers are clear as crystal, others opaque like alabaster, 
whilst between many of tliem lie thin layers of dust, all 
alike defined with marvellous exactness. 

In addition to these larger ice-creations are others 
suspended from them, of infinite beauty and variety ; there 
being scarcely anything in nature which does not liere 
possess its prototype : palms, ferns, flowers, strings of 
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pearls, delicate filaments and garlands, all varying according 
as the water percolating through the limestone has heen 
arrested in its fall by the different degrees of cold in the 
temperature. 

The ice in these caverns would appear to he slowly hut 
steadily on the increase ; that which is formed in the winter 
hy WuHserdainpf—^^ our guide expressed it, and hy which 
I fancy he must have meant vapour — never melting entirely 
even in summer. 

The best time to view this masterpiece of nature is 
in May, before the ice begins to thaw, which it does to a 
slight extent always later in the season. The floors of the 
caverns are then wet, and many of the six-pointed crystals 
previously described, which form one of its most beautiful 
features, become detached from the rocks and melt in con- 
sequence of the increase in th(i temperature. 

It is generally believed that these caverns run right 
through the mountain, and also that they are drained })y a 
spring which, making its appearance near its base, is sup- 
posed, from tlie extreme lowness of the temperature, to be 
formed of melted ice. 

It may be interesting to some persons to learn the con- 
ditions under which these remarkable ice-caves exist, and 
which are due, not so much to their elevation and nortliern 
aspect, as to the particular formation of the caves themselves. 
Had they extended through the mountain in an upward 
direction, the cold inner air during summer, in consequence 
of being more dense than the exterior atmosphere, would 
naturally press downwards towards the opening, and by 
creating a vacuum would permit the warm outer air to ascend, 
which possessing lower specific gravity, or, in other words, 

M 2 
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being lighter, would naturally have a tendency to rise, in 
which case by displacing the cooler air it would soon cause 
the ice to disperse. But inasmuch as the caverns slope 
throughout in a downward direction, the heavy external at- 
mosphere of winter readily penetrating through the narrow 
entrance cools the inner air, and by reducing it to its own 
temperature not only hardens the ice which already exists 
within the caves, but favours the creation of more. On the 
other hand, during the summer months the cold inner air 
cannot escape upwards, neither can the lighter exterior 
air penetrate these icy labyrinths, the consequence being 
that their temperature is never so materially aflccted as to 
cause any great dispersion of the frozen matter. 

In the clefts of the rocks the bones of the brown bear 
{Vrsus Arctm) have been found, and these, wdth the exception 
of butterflies, two of which we saw frozen to the walls just 
within the entrance, are the only indications of life whicli 
have at any time been discovered in any portion of these 
caverns. 

This region, like that of the Karst in Carniola, abounds 
in these subterranean phenomena, but, unlike that whicli 
we have been describing, neither possesses the conditions 
necessary to the formation of ice. 

The existence of caverns in this district, as well as that of 
the Karst, may generally be determined by the presence* 
of what are called dolinen, a Slav word signifying a small 
dell. The Hungarian term tohor, however, is far more 
suggestive of their true nature, as well as external form, 
tobor signifying crateriform depressions or hollows. They 
are in fact funnel-shaped holes occasioned by the action of 
water v/hich contains carbonic acid or fixed air, and whicli, 
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in consequence of dissolving the porous limestone upon 
which it drops, causes the earth to fall in. 

Dobsina lies embosomed in wooded mountains, which rise 
blue as the sky one above another. It is a clean little town, 
with curious old houses sloping outwards, the windows 
being so small and so high above the road, that each house 
W(jars the appearance of a miniature fortress. 

A long row of houses skirts the principal street to the 



right, the left side being bounded by a stream in which 
women, standing knee-deep in the water or kneeling on its 
margin, are thumping and beating with brawny arms — 
as only Hungarians can — linen into premature decay. 

Ileaching the hotel — the best, if not the only one, the little 
place affords — we are conducted to our apartment across a 
narrow wooden balcony, which extends round the second 
story of the house. Our apartment can scarcely be said to 
he of the most luxurious description, containing as it does 
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one cliair and one table only, and being moreover wholly 
guiltless of carpet, but it is at any rate clean. Our modest 
dinner too is well cooked, though of a very limited menu, 
consisting merely of beef-steak and potatoes. Happening to 
pass the kitchen, I inquire of the clean Madchen who evi- 
dently presides over that department, what her larder can 
furnish, and on being informed that the choice lies between 
a hendl (fowl) — a tough old bird, for I see it hanging up by 
its spurs to a door-nail — and lif-sfeh,'' I choose the latter ; 
uj)on wliich she demands laconically — 

Angolhone ? ” (English ?) 

“ No ! ” I cried indignantly, remembering our experiences 
of “ hif’Steh a VAiiglaise ” at Pest, and rc2)lied so brusqiuilv 
to the poor little woman s question that she was (|uit(‘, 
startled, and nearly fell backwards on to tlie stove “iVc/// / 
)iem! nicht rau^ ahi^r (j(utz hraunj' (No! no! not raw, but 
thoroughly brown.) 

We had brought with us a hdter of introduction to one of 
the directors of the cobalt mines in the neiglibourhood, Imt 
oil calling at his house found he was not at home. Lat(^ in 
the evening however, just as we were ndurning to our 
he r(‘turned our visit, ami jirojiosed meeting us 
there at ten o’clock tlui m^xt day. 

Accordingly, hiring a hiierira(/('tL the following morning - 
tiie only thing in the shape of a vidiicle that could be, 
obtained — we started on our excursion to the Ecuulxug and 
Maria-Stollen mines. We had a hard (dimb befoni us, and 
the road, torn up by the torrents which during In^avy rains 
scour the mountain steeps, was simply execrable. The roads 
would never seem to be mended, but, having once been iiiadt , 
to be left to the mercy of mil u re*. 
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The mountains above Dobsiiia are absolutely honey- 
combed with mines of one kind and another ; wherever we 
look, there are small openings which appear like little black 
dots on the steep declivities, and which, surrounded with 
lieaps of earth, resemble gigantic ant-hills. 

After an ascent of an hour’s duration, we reach the place 
of rendezvous ; and, entering the mines by a narrow aper- 
ture, pursue the adit for about 1500 feet. Tlie stone 
in which the precious metal is enclosed is of a pale, reddish- 
grey colour, of scarcely any lustre, and is found only 
in connection with KaUeshad, a white substance similar to 
alabaster, or a species of very compact and delicate quartz, 
wliich permeates the rock like a white artery. This vein 
the miners carefully follow, for it contains the object of 
their search, silver and nickel being also found in conjunc- 
tion with tlie cobalt. As we proceeded the hollow sound of 
the pickaxe reached us from tlie lateral adits, where the 
miners with their feeble lamps were extracting tlie ore from 
the vein. 

This mine \vas begun by the liomaiis, who for some reason 
or other abandoned it at about o50 feet from the entrance, 
probably driven from their occupation by the conquests of 
Attila. 

It is easy to see the exact spot at which they left off work- 
ing, their maimer of excavating differing so entirely from 
that pursued in modern tiiiK's. As we observcHl the marks 
of the Homan chisel which bit by bit had chipped away the 
hard rock — and which, though accomplished at tlie very 
least IGUO years ago, is still as fresh and well defined 
as if it were lint the work of yi'sterday — we marvelled at 
the (‘iiergy and perseverance ol that great jioople. 
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The stone in which the cohalt is found, and which fur- 
nishes the exquisite colour so dear to artists, has to be sent 
to England or Saxony to be smelted, it being in these two 
countries alone that the process of separating this valuable 
metal from its various surroundings is understood. 

It was hardly to be expected that we should survive tlio 
descent of the hill witliout an accident of some sort. In 
momentary fear of being precipitated on to the road, w(i 
were holding to the ladder-like sides of the hiterwagen witli 
all our might, when a jolt of unusual violence snapped one 
of the straps by which the plank wc were seated on was 
attached to the vehicle ; whereupon, falling backwards, we 
subsided on to the bed of straw with which the hiterwagen 
was fortunately provided ; and there, remembering that in 
lowliness there is safety, we remained for the rest of the 
journey. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A STORM IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

A t the foot of the Tatra, and also in the county of Gdmdr, 
hidden deep in the lovely valley of Stracena, is a little 
brook from which the valley takes its name, Stracena ” 
being a Slav word signifying “ vanished,” or “ passing out 
of sight.” 

Leaving Dohsina, we begin the ascent of the Langenherg, 
and soon look down upon the little town nestling at our 
foot, surrounded on every side by a glorious amphitheatre 
of mountains, wave after wave and summit after summit 
rising one above another till they are seen to fade away in 
the misty distance. 

A road to the left leads us to a wild and beautiful gorge, 
which we gradually descend through stupendous pine forests ; 
a swift mountain torrent, clear as crystal, which follows 
tlie roadway, accompanying the jingling of our horses’ bells 
with a sweet and plaintive melody. 

Here beauty and grandeur alternate in singular contrast. 
Now we see before us huge rock-fraigments lying by our 
pathway which have been hurled from the heights above, 
and, anon frowning down upon us with forbidding aspect, 
»ie rugged peaks. But all mingle Avith the gentler charms 
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of soft lichen-covered pine, and grassy mead dainty witli 
forget-me-nots. 

The air blows fresh, for it is early morning yet, and tli(3 
dew still lingers on the grass, and drips upon us from 
the pine-branches, each stem and spine of which is tipped 
with a crystal bead ; whilst on the mossy banks the liclieu 
flowers peep forth from their soft green beds like fairy 
cups, and hold the moisture brimful. 

Presently we miss the murmur of the brook which dis- 
coursed such pleasant music as we wound along its margin ; 
its waters grow less in volume, and it lingers on its way, as 
if it were flowing sadly. Watch it closely, for soon it 
becomes lost to sight and — as its German name, Flonm- 
i^aufen, poetically implies — vanishes with a sigh ! 

This is but another of the phenomena so common to 
the district. The bed of the stream, consisting of limestoiio, 
contains one of the tohory or fissures, so frequently met witli 
in tliat formation, through which the water discharges itself, 
to reappear through another fissure lower down the valley, 
till at length it empties itself in the river Gbllnitz. 

We have hitherto been traversing the valley of tin; 
Graben (grave), whose name also has reference to tin' 
vanished brook, and do not enter that of Stracena until wi' 
reach the little village which bears its name, a mere clusti'r 
of wooden huts chiefly occupied by woodmen, and others 
em2)loyed in the ironworks bclongiiig to the Duke August 
Coburg. To the right rises the singular J\racsashegy, or 
Cat s Crag, to the left the pine-clad Hanneslidh, fit portals 
to the splendid defile we shall shortly enter. 

Through the gorge flows the river Gollnitz, swelled by 
the little Floreu-ai^uftuL, now mysteriously come to lih' 
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{ijraiii ; the former an impetuous torrent, lashing itself into 
spray over moss-covered boulders, as it winds along the 
roadway. On either side, tier above tier and pinnacle above 
pinnacle, like mighty battlements rise the clifl*s, which, 
almost shutting out the sky, seem to close us in as with 
prison walls. 

Here leaving our carriage, and following a Slovak guide, 
rurnished by the manager of the ironworks, we climb the 
crags by a narrow pathway between a chaos of rock and 
loose stones, and reach a beautiful oasis— a fertile meadow 
carpeted with Alpine flowers. We do not pause, however, 
except to take breath, till we reach a point where a truly 
Swiss landscape is spread out before us — the snow-capped 
in all the glory of Alpine peak, cutting its rugged 
way into the very heavens ; and here, throwing ourselves down 
u})ou a moss-covered bank, we indulge in well-earned repose, 
and enjoy the inagniflcent panorama which lies before us. 

Having rested after our climb, we visit a spot celebrated 
I'or its intormittent spring. On reaching the place, wo 
(il)scrve a howl-shaped hollow, rather deeper than it is 
wide, in which lie fragments of a calcareous nature. The 
water could only just have disappeared, for the pebbles iii 
its cluiiiiiel were still wet, and we regretted much that wc 
had not arrived a little earlier upon the scene. From the 
momont of its appearing it continues to incrousc in volume, 
until it has reached a certain height, wlien it gradually 
subsides, to return after an interval of two or three hours. 
Half an hour is the pindod of its duration, hut its recurrence 
varies according to the season of the year. 

At the mouth of the spring once stood a mill-wheel, 
erected for the juirjiuse of iidorming vi.siturs to this wildly 
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beautiful gorge that the waters were beginning to flow, iho 
wheel being so placed that the stream caused it to revolvo 
and set in motion a hammer, which, striking upon a metal 
plate, resounded through the valley. It is said, too, to 
have served also as a signal to the wild deer that abound in 
these forests, which, on recognising the sound, used to come 
down to drink ! 

Soon after again starting on our way, we enter a narrow 
pass, the beauty and grandeur of which it is impossible to de- 
scribe, language altogether foiling in its j^ower of expressing 
the endless variety of forms which the rocks assume, as like 
ruined ramparts they rise majestically above us. Skirting 
these mighty precipices, we tremble lest even the hollow 
rumble of our carriage, as it reverberates against the rocks, 
should shake them down upon us. 

As we descend further through the pass, the road becomes 
so narrow that there is only just room for our carriage, and 
we seem to have reached a cul-de-sac, for a lofty pyramid 
of rock we can almost touch completely shuts us in. A few 
more paces, however, and a sharp angle in the road shows 
that it has been tunnelled, and we reach the celebrated Fol- 
senthor. We were just about to enter it, when, from a small 
lissure thirty feet above us, an eagle flew out and went sailing 
up the gorge, its wild scream echoing from rock to rock. 

It had been thundering slightly the last hour or so, but, 
our minds pre-occupied, we had taken little heed of its 
warning voice. Presently heavy rain-drops began to fall, 
then a loud clap was heard that almost seemed to shako the 
very earth. 

“ We are going to have a storm,” cried Andras, desccntliiig 
from the box and putting up the hood of our carriage. 
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Contrary to our expectations, however, the rain after a 
^liort time ceased, and the sun shone out again, but there 
were heavy thunder-clouds still hanging about the ridges of 
the gorge that wore an ominous look, and there was that 
peculiar stillness in the air that foreboded a coming storm. 

As soon as we have passed the Felsenthor the road widen- 
ing enables us to proceed quickly without danger ; and the 
driver whipping the horses into a gallop, we go on at a 
rattling pace, passing a gipsies camp by the way, the first 
we have seen since leaving the lowlands. Emerging from 
the gorge, we drive through broad stretches of meadow-like 
pastures lying at the foot of mountains, which even here 
are densely clothed with enormous pines, reaching to their 
very summits. Oh the grandeur and beauty of these 
Carpathian pine-forests ! In the distance slightly to our 
left, the heavens wear a leaden appearance, whilst a broad 
sheet of dark cloud, extending to the earth in perpendicular 
lines, plainly indicates that yonder it is raining in torrents. 

Our road fortunately leads us in a contrary direction, but 
should the storm overtake us we shall have a drenching. 
Wc therefore fly before it, and, our road soon making a 
curve to the right, wc seem for a wdiile to leave it behind. 
Yonder a long belt of pine-forest forms a perfectly black 
line against the livid sky. Above it w’e see the clouds open, 
and a flash of lightning, shooting downwards with sliarp 
angles, pierces its very centre, as if attracted by the peak 
of some lofty pine rearing its head above its felloAvs. 

Meeting a Slovak, our driver stops the horses for a 
moment to inquire how far we are from shelter. The 
Slovak points onwards in the direction we are taking, and wc 
go on again faster than before. Eut fleet as artj our steeds 
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under the Jieavy lash of the driver’s whip, the clouds, 
travelling still faster, overtake and almost sweep us with 
their rfigged fringes. 

The wind comes with the clouds and sways the pine-trees 
to and fro. The crazy hood of our carriage rocks from sidr* 
to side, and creaks and cracks as though each blast would 
send it flying through the air. And now large hailstones 
come pelting down upon us, striking the horses with sueli 
violence that it is with difficulty the driver urges them 
onwards. But as the centre of the storm gradually passes 
overhead, the hail ceases and gives place to heavy rain ; and 
well protected from the outer elements as we flatteianl 
ourselves we were, the fond delusion is speedily dispelled, 
for the rain comes trickling in upon us at every point, 
as though the hood had been a sieve, and wo discover that 
whatever else it was made for, our carriage evidently was 
not constructed to resist a mountain storm. 

Before very long we are consoled by Andras, who, look- 
ing over his shoulder, informs us from out of his sheepskin 
covering — with which he is enveloped even to his eyelids — 
that we are coming to an olds, upon which the horsc^s are 
once more whipped into a gallop, and in five minutes we ai(‘ 
under shelter. 

The aids in question, a long barn-like building, is full of 
teams of oxen, which have also been driven to take refu^ije 
from the storm. Near them stand the Slovak drivers in 
large felt hats, shoes made of hide, and their legs bound 
with thongs of leather ; formidable-looking men enough, with 
their large knives stuck in their girdles, but in reality as 
harmless as mice. 

Having explored the beautiful valley, or ratlier gorge, ot 
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Straceiia, our inteution on starting in the morning had been 
to return to Dohaiiia by a different route. That intention 
liowever was destined to resolve itself into a strong determi- 
nation not to move another inch to-night, if we could only 
find a room where we could dry our dripping clotlics and get 
something to eat. Opposite the alas is a small inn, of the 
vc]*y humblest pretensions, so far as we can judge from its 
outward aspect ; but experience of the byways of this 
country teaches us to expect clean mattresses at all events, 
and our rugs when dried can very well be made to supply 
other deiiciemnes in case of need. 

We are now in the North-West Provinces of Hungary, a 
district inhabited by Slovaks, a branch of that great Slavonic 
family which at one time doubtless peopled almost the 
(‘11 tiro eastern portion of Europe from the Volga to tlie 
Jlaltic, and on the south-west as far as the Adriatic Sea, 
and who in all probability inhabited the greater part of 
Hungary until the invasion of the Magyars drove them 
from their home on the plains, and caused tliem to flee for 
safety to these mountainous regions of the Felffild : iho 
term Slovak being simply adojited to distinguish this brancli 
from their brethren the Slavs of Southern Hungary. ]\rany 
of tlic Slovaks, however, inhabiting this north-western corner 
of the kingdom, are the immediate descendants of the 
Moravian Tcheks ; this part of the country at the time of 
the conquests of Arpad having formed a portion of the 
principality of Moravia. 

Crossing the sea of mud that surrounded the shed — 
how I realised at that moment the appropriateness of the 
iiational top-boots ! — we make our way valiantly towards the 
hight of steps leading to the house. A long stone passag(‘ 
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ushers us into the kitchen, with its walls covered witli 
bright copper vessels of various descriptions. Sitting on 
benches are Slovaks, quiet, pensive and contemplative-Iookiug 
men, one of whom wears ringlets, and all, in spite of tlioir 
strange dresses, are almost effeminate in appearance. Tlio 
Slavs of Hungary, whether from the north or south, may 
generally be recognised at once, and form a great contrast 



to the Magyars with their manly and energetic l)eariug. 
Besides which they have soft features, generally blue (yTS, 
and often golden hair. 

The house is prettily situated on the slope of a ])ino- 
clad mountain, and ajipears to embrace the d()ul)lo 
function of farm and inn ; for the window of our cliainla'i’, 
commanding a near view of a shed across another sm 
of mud in the back premises, initiates us into the iny‘^- 
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fories of shecp-slicaring, an operation licrc performed hy 
^voincn. 

Never can I forget the woc-begone appearance of the 
sheep, as, shorn of the covering with which nature had pro- 
vided tlicm, they came forth from the hands of the shearers, 
■uid bleating plaintively, stood shivering in the rain, tlie 
most pitiable objects possible to conceive ; so tliin tliat iliey 
were nothing but skin and hone, whilst their flanks w(‘r(' 
fpiit(; hollow. 

Tlie sheep in the North of Hungary are reared almost 
exclusively for tlieir wool and milk, the latter being 
usi'd for making Slovak cheese, a commodity mot with all 
oYv.v Hungary, and a source of great commerce amongst 
the Slovaks. As we dry our wet garments by the kitchen 
stove, the sheep-shearers now and then come straggling in 
to partake of slivovitz, the favourite beverage, and bring 
^Yith them a strong odour of sheep. 

Our host — likewise a Slovak, judging from his large 
hroad-briinmcd hat — speaks German, as do nearly all the 
innkeepers even in these, out-of-the-way parts of Hungary, 
lie is a young man of about livc-and-twenty, and a])pears 
not a little disconcerted at our arrival, for it is evident that 
\V(^ are by no means the kind of guests who usually frequent 
his modest little inn, a fact wdiich our guide doubtless for 
his own honour and glory had already taken care to impress 
upon him. 

Having purposed returning toDobsina in time for dinner, 
we had only provided ourselves with a light luncheon to 
partake of in the carriage as drove along ; but the pro- 
i^pect of finding anything to eat hero was the revtu’se ot 
encouraging, for the bare idea of our requiring refreshment 
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of any sort seoniod a possibility that liaci not even occurred 
to tlio landlord, so great was liis consternation at our jucic 
mention of it. 

Mittagessen ! Mittagessen! c.s ist nnmogllvh (Dinner i 
dinner ! it is impossible). I liave nothing in the lioiisf^, 
absolutely nothing, and the noble strangers doubtless nif* 
hungry.” 

^^Faprilca hendl^'' we suggested. 

‘‘ Ach nein ! ” lie cried, “ miserable being that I am ; 
the last hendl was cooked for a traveller who came iliis 
morning. Ach ! why did I let him have it ! it was siieli 
a beauty too, sucli a fine, fat-breasted, beautiful fowl, and 
only three years old, if the Ilerrschaft will believe mo.” 
The tears stood in his eyes, and ho almost tore his Lair, 
as he thought of it, together with the feast which miglit 
have been the ‘‘illustrious strangers’,” but for his want of 
foreknowledge. 

“ Wurst (sausage) I have in abundance,” he continued, 
“of good quality and various kinds, but the Jlcrrscluiff may 
not care for that.” 

No, Ave certainly did not think wo should, having tasted 
Slovak II on our way to J )ubsina, and found it unusually 
impregnated with garlic. 

“Have you no eggs?” we demanded, growing despe- 
rate, as wo became more frantically hungry each moiiK iif 
and the prosjmets of getting anytliing to eat grew less 
and less. 

“Eggs! eggs! Yes!” he replied, a smile of reliel 
suffusing his whole countenance. “ Gooses eggs, they no* 
plentiful, plentiful. See here I ” reaching up to a shedf 
whole basketful, which T bought just an hour ago.” 
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Well, at any rate wo shall not starve. Goose’s eggs,’ 
black bread, Slovak cheese, and— What a numu ! 

AVliilst wo were partaking of the baiupict, our host 
oiitcrtaincd us with his liistory. He was a native of Fclkn, 
a village lying at the base of the Tatra, and was conse- 
quently a Zipscr, and not a Slovak as we had surmised. 
He had, however, married a Slovak girl from this district, 
and on the death of his father had migrated liither, bring- 
ing his little joszay and household gods witli him. Like 
Kintu, the Founder of Uganda, who is said to have taken 
with him from the north “one wife, one cow, one goat, one 
sheep, one banana-root, and a sweet-potato, and journeyed 
south in search of a suitable land to dwell in,” he had 
established himself here in like manner, and having settled 
down, his widowed mother had followed him, and was 
living in a cottage close by. He had been married two and a 
half years, and his wife had tliat morning taken her baby 
and gone to visit her parents, to-day being its Namenstufj 
(baptismal anniversary), but she would be liome soon, very 
soon — and all this he informed us of in one breath. 

In the corner of the guest-room near tlie window stands a 
spinning-wheel, by the side of which are two small high- 
liceled shoes; what expression there is in a well-worn shoe, 
and how it seems to partake of the individuality of the 
wearer ! Hanging to a nail just over them is a baby’s cap, 
which has retained the shape of the little round head. Tlie 
picture is complete, and we feel we have made the acquaint- 
ance of the possessors already. 

An liour lat(‘r, we hear the loud, liarsh torn's of a woman’s 
v()ic(i ill the kitchen, and tliose of the landlord expostulating 
mildly. The woman is evidently liis mother, from ilui 
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words that pass between them. We cannot help over- 
hearing throngli the thin wooden partition, and my 
thoughts fly pityingly to the owner of the tat little shoes in 
the corner. 

“ She has the key of the Schranl-, and how can the liiion 
be got at ? There arc strangers here and no one to wait on 
them. It is not acting as I did when I was a young wilo. 
She ought to have been home before.” 

‘‘It is a long way, the road is heavy after the rain, and 
the old horse sometimes gets the Scliu'indel, She will 1)(‘ 
back before nightfall ; there will have been a little merry- 
making over tlie baby, — that is what is keeping her so long.” 

‘‘ ]\[erry-making indeed ! what does she want more than 
her husband and her home, su(di as she had by birth no 
right to ? She brought nothing with her to speak of, not 
twenty yards of house-linen, nothing but a pretty foco. 
Pfui!'' exclaimed she snapjnshly, turning away, “ e.s id 
imimr ho.'' 

The rain had ceased by this time, and picking our way 
along the wooden trottoir which surrounded the house, ^Y(' 
went for a stroll. The air w’as fragrant with the odour of 
the pine-trees, and the sound of many waters reached ns, 
each ravine now having its own little Avatercourse, which, 
tearing down the mountain-side, hastened to swell tlic 
foaming river l)(uieath. From a distamte the ladl of a 
church tolled the Ave Maria, and the line of shadow (*aiiic 
creeping up the valley. 

Looking to our right, w'o see a cart wending its way 
slowly down the hill ; the horse with bunches of tl()W(‘is 
stuck in his bridl(‘, and branches of fir ornamenting tlic 
cart. In it sits the happy young mother, with the settiiii^ 
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siiii glowing in lier face as she looks down proudly upon the 
child in her arms. 

The hushaiid and mother-in-law come out to meet her, 
[lie hitter with black looks and bitter words. Anticipating 



Ji violent action of the moral elements, and thinking that 
our presence might possibly break the fury of the storm, we 
iilso go to meet her. 

The moment she recognised the form of her Schu'icger mutter 
(mother-in-law) her smile faded, and bending her head 
siully over her sleeping child, she hurried into the house. 

Ill all tliis we learnt a history, and felt that we had 
i^aiiied an insight into the life of, at any rate, one Slovak 
lumily^ which after all would seem to be identical with our 
<>wii. Here in this peaceful region, far removed from the 
^liile of men, is a little lioine tragedy being enacted— a 
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tragedy of woman’s struggles and woman’s sorrows — every* 
where the same. 

Just as twilight is folding all nature to sleep, Aiidnis 
comes towards us, his face beaming with happiness, and 
communicates the prosaic but by no means unwelconui 
intelligence that he has got some Florellen (trout) for us, and 
also that he had succeeded in obtaining from the priest of 
the village a small Kalhshraten (joint of roasted veal). Tlic 
former we request him to have cooked at once, but to retain 
tlie latter luxury for our journey on the morrow. 

We find our guide particularly useful in this district, 
wliere, Avitli the exception of tlie innkeepers, the peoph* 
speak a language not a word of which wo can understand. 
AVithout him it would bo imjmssible to get on comfort- 
ably, if at all. There is often a difficulty in gettini;- 
liorses to take us on from stage to stage, besides whicli tli(‘ 
drivers are occasionally not too civilly disposed. Audras 
possesses however a rather quarrelsome disposition, and is 
decidedly hostile to all innkeepers, driving hard bargains 
for rooms, etc., whicli w(^ do not always approve of. 

As w(i were returning to the house, wo saw through tljo 
window a sweet picture. In the corner of the kitchen ncai 
the raised hearth, the fire lighting up her figure with a 
ruddy glow, sat tin; little wife rocking the cradle. Slie liad 
mded herself into (tr)nifort, for, although her eyes were still 
moist, she was singing softly, and her countenance wore a 
jilacid smile — the sacred mystery of maternal love maiiifcsi- 
ing itself in her wlnde attitude as, forgetful seemingly of all 
else, she looked down ujion her child. 

I stood gazing at her long, thinking what a sul)j(;ci she 
would make for an artist; with the spinning-wheel behind her, 
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whicl. luul evidently bcou taken from tl,e inner room duHv-., 
„iir abseneo, tlie pictorial snrronndin^s of tlm kitchen the 
bright copper pans and long ladles hanging above her hoad^ 
iho faro on the hearth, over which hung an iron crock 
.mspondod from the coiling, the deep warm shadow of her 
ligure thrown against the wall -till I was awakened from 
niy reverie by our guide announcing that the Flordhn were 
(ried to a turn and awaited us on the guest-room table.’ 
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OHAPTEii XIV. 

SLOVAKS AND KUSNIAKS. 

was on tlio secoiul day after tlie events narratc'd in the 
preceding cliapter tliat, leaviiig Dobsina, to wliicli pla('(‘ 
we w(ire obliged to return to pick up our luggage?, we started 
on our way to Popnid, where, leaving our heavy carriage' 
heliind us, we purjum'd visiting the snowy mountains of 
the Tatra. 

During a groat portion of the way, our route takes us 
througli scenery differing little from that we hav(i been 
passing for the last few days. The geological formation of 
these mountains of Gdmdr consists of a confused mass of 
gneiss containing beds of granite and mica-slate alternating 
with sandstone; the whole district containing valley aftci’ 
valley and gorge after gorge, varying but slightly from eacli 
otlier in their general characteristics. The flora, howev(!r, 
differs considerably, not only at the severakelevations, hut 
also according to the aspect. 

Ascending another beautiful defile, and following a swift 
mountain torrent, we wind through forests of pine mingled 
with birch and yew, the latter attaining an enormous 
size. The sun shines brightly, but gilds the summits 
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of the mountainH only, all beneath being in deep and solemn 
shade. No sound is heard save that of the woodman’s axe, 
;is he fells wood for the charcoal-burners, or the rush of 
waters hurrying down the gorge. In tJiis sheltered locality 
;i delicate species of pine with drooping foliage, whose 
noodles grow on stems resembling slender threads, takes the 
place of hardier kinds ; and the higher we ascend, the 
larger become the yews, their dark glazed foliage and rugged 
hark forming a groat contrast to tlie other trees. 

On this southern slope of the mountain we lose all trace 
ot the familiar lichen which elsewhere draped tlie pines 
from top to bottom as witli a white fringe; tliere is, too, 
a dillereiit feeling in the air ; butt(irflies hover about the 
wild tlowers which grow everywhere around us ; whilst 
hcidles, witli outstretclied bright metallic-looking wings of 
blue and green and gold, glisten in the sunshine ; and at last 
wo have reached the summit of the gorge. AVhat beautiful 
glimpses we now gain of the Alpine region beyond, with its 
pt'aks all shrouded in snow ; whilst casting our gaze down- 
wards by a precipice of full two thousand feet, the narrow 
valley we have left behind looks blue and cold, and the 
pines stand silent, stern and motionless, imparting to it an 
air of grandeur and repose. 

The climb has occupied us just two hours ; and beginning 
tlie descent on the other side, we again recognise our old 
t'riend the lichen, for the magnificent pines, which grow^ here 
to a height of two hundred feet, are covered as thickly with 
it as if it had been newly-fallen snow. The road is excellent 
the whole way, and wo tear down it at a pace that absolutely 
luakcs us giddy, and takes our breath away when we look at 
file yawning gulfs that seem waiting to welcome us, as wo turn 
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the zigzags abruptly and the driver threatens to overturn 
our unwieldy vehiede. 

We soon liowcver reach a smiling meadow, blue willi 
forget-me-nots, lying in a hollow surrounded l)y mountains, 
and, arriving at an arc once more plunged into a sm 
of mud. The driver unharnesses the horses, and w(; ar(‘ 
left in a perfectly helj)less condition for the present; for 
even had wo wished, it would have been utterly iin])os- 
sible to alight from the carriage. It is true that at sonic 
jieriod, 2)r(>l)ably anterior to the present einitury, a person or 
jiersons of sanguine temperament, and possessing no doulit 
longer legs tlian the men of tlu‘. present age, had placed 
large stepping-stones wherewitli to coniu'ct the shed witli ilic 
roadway by a miniature bridge, but they were now so liopin 
lessly embedded in tin; mud, that any attempt at crossiiiir 
them must have led to the most disastrous consequences. A 
dog tried to aecomplisli it — jmssibly tempted liy tlie 2 )ros])ect 
of crumbs, and suceeedcMl in reaching halfway, wliere, aftci 
pausing a wliile, lie wisely thought better of it, and turning 
round boat a slippery and disastrous rotn^it. 

It is difiicult to give any adequate idea of these quagmires 
to the English reader. The Hungarians, as in every otlicr 
2)articular, are conservative in the matter of roads, and laivc 
no notion of mending them even at their own doors. To do 
so in the 2dains is, as we have already seen, almost an iiii- 
2)0ssibility, from the absence of stone. Ibu’o however, wlierc 
it abounds, notliing is wanting but a little (uiergy on tuc 
])art of the peiqjle themselv(‘H. But everytliing comes to an 
end if you only wait for it; and in an hours time, which 
seemed like a century, the horses are again harnessed, and hv 
the assistance of two |)owerful men, who, taking off their iu}*- 
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])()ots and tucking up tlioir pctticoat-like gatyas, plunge into 
tiio dismal swamp and seize the wlieels, we are released from 

undignified captivity, and once more landed high and 
dry on the roadway. 

Our route now lies through a broad valley, and the road 
]icnc(dbrth— if indeed the word be not absolutely a misnomer 
-^is execrable. It is a marvel how our carriage manages to 
liold together, as it leaps over the holes and ruts which 
])('set our path at almost every step. Our bodies arc shaken 
into jelly and our tempers into vinegar, and we are right 
thankful when we see before us a steep hill and find we have 
aiiotlier mountain to climb ; slow torture being preferable to 
the muscle- wrencliing, rib-dislocating agony of the more 
rapid motion. 

As we ascemd tin? mountain we h‘ave yew-trees btdiind and 
I'liler an entirely new’ region, clothed with the yellow pine 
interspersed with spruce and larch of immense girth, 
wliilst here and tliere we find a silver birch, which, 
emulating tlu‘ height of tlie nobh? conifers Avith which it is 
siirround(Ml, forsakes its own habit, and grows witli a tall 
straight stem, branching only at the top ; its trunk covered 
witli a deep fringt^ of red-brown moss. On our way we pass 
waggons laden with cliarcoal and drawn by sleepy oxen, 
often six and eight in number, and lastly a herd of these 
splendid creatures, driven by three men with such immense 
hats that, when walking side by side, they could not have 
approached within four feet of each other without knocking 
them off their heads. 

Desides the Slovak race occupying the north-western slopes 
of the Carpathians, there is also in this district a sprinkling 
of Dusniaks, another branch of the iSlavonian family. Doth 
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races belong for the most part to the Greek Church, wlh(*]i 
imposes on its adherents hists grievous to bo borne. Kot 
only is there a saint for almost every day in the year, bul 
it is infinitely more strict in enforcing the observance of 
fast days than the Itoman Catholic, there being on tljo 
average four fast days to be observed in every week! Tla; 
result of this is frequently demonstrated in the tliiii fonos 
and pallid countenances of Slovaks and Kusniaks alike. 

At tNYO o’clock ^Ye reach Wernar — a liusniak village, and 
end our sufi’erings for the present at the inn. We enter it 



by the kitclien, an apartiiient shared l»y a juvenile calf, two 
geese, and sundry pigeons, and in which the llau^fraii is 
occupied in making bread. Even in this Arcadia tlierc' 
would not always appear to be the peace that might Ijo ex- 
pected ; for there had evidently been some altercation be- 
tween the husband and wife - - possibly lui had been ])eatiii,Lj 
her, an accomplishment to whicli Kusniak husl)ands nri! said 
to be not altogether strangers. Unlike our little Slovak, 
h«)wever, siie did not let “ coiicealjiieiit feed oJi lier damask 
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clicek,” Imt stoutly rated lier liusband, and proclaimed her 
wrongs to the company, as she diligently pursued her 
occupation and watered the bread with her tears. 

AVhilst resting from our lal)ours, and settling into some- 
tiling like shape again after tlie dislocating agonies of the 
journey, some other guests arrived in a long country cart 
drawn by five horses, the wlioelers harnessed three abreast. 
Its occupants were a young woman and licr grandfather, 
tlui hitter informing us lie was a tobacco-planter, having an 
ostat(3 in the lowlands of Gdmdr, and both were immensely 
Huiuscd on hearing we were English, the girl laughing 
iK'artily, as she exclaimed : 

“ English ! Then you live in Lon-don ; and is it possible 
that you have come all the way to see this country, where 
there arc no fine houses and shops and streets ? What ran 
you liav'c come hrrr for? ” and she looked at us attentively, 
as though to feel quite sure we were not demented. 

We did our best to convince her that although we were 
English wc did not live in London, but in a fair green 
country like this ; but that we had no liigh mountains and 
deep gorges and majestic rocks such as are found here, and 
tliat tlio English loved to see these, regarding them as amongst 
the noblest works of (lod. Ihit she only shrugged her 
shoulders, and looked as though she thought we must, after 
all, he Eedhimites. 

At this moment our conversation was cut short by the 
arrival of tin* drovi^ of oxen wc had passed on the road, upon 
which W(; ran out to have another look at the men with the big 
Eits. The charcoal-waggons have also arrived with thir 
'hivers, and tln^ large inn kitchen is soon tilled with guests, 
<‘<aisisting not only of llusniaks, but Sh'vaks also Irom tbe 
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neighbouring districts, all of whom are the most quiet and 
undemonstrative people imaginable, coming in noiselessly^ 
taking their quota of the national beverage, and then 
journeying on again. 

What a contrast the Shiv peasants present to tlioir 
Magyar counterinarts ! Their step slow and hesitating, their 
voices supplicating and sad, they wear the appearance of a 
crushed people. The Magyars, on tlie contrary, with their 



frank open brows, dilating nostrils, and majestic caribi^v', 
whoso whole expression is one of pride and victory, Ijear 
witness to a noble lineage. 

According to the latest returns, tlicro are 470,000 lins- 
niaks in the north-east portion of Hungary, and 2,000,000 
Slovaks occupying tlie north-west ; the former siippesod 
to be the descendants of a band of Eussians wlio “ caiiHi in 
with Arpad.” 

During the two hours we spend here wliilst oiir Inasci 
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are being baited, we have ample opportunity of studying the 
exterior cliaractcristics of both races. Their dross is almost 
identical, the only difference consisting in their head-gear. 
The Rusniaks, instead of the large ‘‘ sombreros ” which dis- 
tiiignish the Slovaks, wear ponderous caps made of black 
curly sheepskin, which from a distance look like the wearer’s 
own hair combed erect, and give tliem a very wild and incon- 
gruous appearance. 

Their garments consist of a loose jacket and large trousers, 
and are made of a coarse woollen material the colour of 
which is originally white, while their waists are encircled 
l)y enormous leather belts, more tlian half an inch tliick and 
from twelve to sixteen broad, studded with brass-headed 
nails so arranged as to form a variety of patterns. In these 
b(dts they keep their knives, scissors, tobacco-pouch, a primi- 
tive arrangement for striking liglit and a number of other 
small useful articles, and their wliolo appearance is so per- 
fectly irresistible that I immediately b(‘gan sketching one of 
them on the sly. Rut he soon discovered my occupation, and 
turned away. 

(stop!) I cry, liazarding a word I had heard 
when travelling farther Nortli of Hungary, amongst a 
different branch of the Slavonian family. 

The expression is at once recognised, and I am instantly 
surrounded by a merry crowd, all eager to have a peep at 
my sketch-book. 

‘‘ Look at this fellow coming now,’’ remarked F. : “ his hat 
in a yard wide if it is an inch. Try and get a sketch of 
liiin,” as anotlier man walks gravely up the steps, and paces 
along the passage which h*ads to Hkj kitclum — his liai so 
hn*g(‘, that he passes tlie doorway by a mere shave 
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The nature of my occupation is by tliis time uiulorstood l.y 
all ; and no sooner is tlieir attention attracted to the un- 
usually large size of the head-gear of the new arrival- no 
doubt the “last sweet thing” in Slovak hats — than Ik' is 
seized by two of his brethren, who, holding liim fast, enticitj 
me to come and sketch him then and there. 

Stui! Stid!'' they all exclaim, as, taken aback at tliis 
summary and unexpected proceeding, he struggles to r.o| 
free. 

As soon, however, as it is explained by Andras and eeliocd 
by a chorus of voices that I am “a great Englisli lady 
Andras opening his eyes very wide at this juncture to oiv,^ 
full importance to the adjective — “ conn* all this way to take 
pictures of the Slovaks back witli me to An(foIorHZ(U/^^' tlinn 
lie stands as still as a statue, thougli 1 doiilii wind her iliis 
appalling information imparted anything delinitidy to his 
mind as to who 1 really was, whether tlie Queen of England 
or of the Cannibal Islands, or om* of the saints in iiK'm 
drojiped out of Iiis calendar. 

Having already made a sketch of thri'o num and tJieir 
umbrella-like hats, I began to feel I had imrsued art 
sutllciently for one day at any rati*, and was about 
close my portfolio when I heard a voice* behind me saying 
in soft and jdaintive; accents, “ Jo soni Slovi}i!<Jc// ” (T am a 
Slovak), and, on looking round, I saw anotJa'i’ siipplicaiing 
to be immortalised, who proved to be so importunale in 
his solicitations that it was impossible to give liim n 
denial. 

Whilst I am busily occupied, the gravity of my “ subjects’ 
is often U2)sct by proceedings faking place in a renmte 
part of the kitchen. A long-haired patriarcJial g<';il 
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has also wamicrcd in, prompted possibly by the prevailing 
curiosity, and is made by one of the company to pirouette to 
tlic music of the bagpipes, an accomplishment to which he 
would seem to be no stranger. I was just putting the 
linishing touches to the portrait of a very exacting “ subject,” 
who insisted on the faithful rendering of every brass nail 
in his girdle, and which I trusted would really prove my 
last sketch for the day, when I observed the manner in 
which a more than ordinarily quiet and pensive-looking 
young Slovak tried to obtrude himself upon my notice, 
lioping thereby I would take him also, but evidently 
failing in the courage to ask me. I pretended not to see 
liim however, and after finishing the one on which I was 
occupied to the entire satisfaction of the original— wlio 
went into ecstasies over the delineation of his pipe— I closed 
my book and abruptly walked aw\ay. 

Looking behind mo ten minutes later, what was my surprise 
to behold my young Slovak in tears ! Who could resist such 
an appeal ? There is no help for it, and I am compelled 
to take him also ; which task completed, neither tears nor 
supplications prevail with me any longer. 

Before leaving, wo made oursehu's vtu’v popular by 
treating every one in the room to sUvovIfZy ^Yhich so worked 
upon the feelings of a lame old man with one eye, that 
coming up he seized my hand and kissed it reverently. 
I think he was bent on a somewhat warmer greeting, but I 
am thankful to say he suppressed his emotions. 

At that moment we could not help thinking what the 
stern Mrs. Grundy would have said, could she have wit- 
nessed our proceedings for the last tw*o hours — the Mps- 
dames Vernon Smiths and Ponsonby Joneses of Society ; and 
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their voices came wafted towards us over the Alfdld and 
Felfdld as they exclaim one to the other : 

‘^How dreadful, my dear! What vulgar people! Wo 
really cannot read any more of this horrid book, Fanoy 
fraternising with those low-born savages the Rusniaks and 
Slovaks ! So dirty and common, you know, and all that sort 
of thing ! ” 

• « ¥ « « 

There being nothing to be met with here hut black broad, 
honey, and the milk of human kindness, we determined 
upon halting a little distance from the village, and enjoy in^r 
our meal al-fresco of such things as we happen to have 
with us. 

Starting on our way, and reaching in half an hour’s 
time a shady nook close to a clear mountain stream, a fire 
is soon lighted, and we watch the boiling of our kettle and 
the stewing in the little cazarola of some unknown com- 
pound, which turns out to be mushrooms that Andras liad 
gathered on the way, or rather a species of edible fungus, 
that one meets with so often in Italy, called sjmiffifjnoh, 
on account of its resemblance to a sponge. Nothing can 
be more delicious, for it far exceeds in flavour the ordinary 
mushroom. A roasted chicken formed part of our menu, 
but, alas ! the salt had been forgotten, and the bread our 
larder afforded, though not black, was acid and flavoured witli 
caraways. Oh ! how I dislike these Hungarian combi nu- 
tions ! but mountain air gives zest to our appetites, and 
there are no meals so pleasant as those we partake of in our 
carriage or bivouacking by the roadside. 

At five o’clock in the evening we reach Poprad, at wliicl) 
place, being bound for the snowy heights of the Tatra, 
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wc leave all superfluous luggage behind, and bid for a 
^vbile a sorrowing farewell not only to our guide, but to our 
lumbering old carriage likewise which has carried us in 
though with many a lurch — over hundreds of 
niiles of plains, and through many a verdant valley and 
rocky gorge. 

There is a railway-station here, Poprad being situated on 
the Kaschau and Oderberger line. 

We were standing in the waiting-room whilst Andras was 
arranging for a carriage of some sort to take us on ; when 
wc heard a voice behind us saying in German : 

“ Are the Ilerrschaft on their way to Schmecks ? ” 

Turning round, we saw behind us a gentlemanly man of 
aliout forty years of age. It was Dr. Nicolaus von Sontagh, 
<^0 well known to all who visit this neighbourhood, and in 
wliosc villa— though a stranger to us then— wo afterwards 
spent so many happy days. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

THE SNOWY TATRA. 

J|I) ATTLING, rumbling, jolting, bumping, and sometimes 
heeling over at an angle of 45° as we tear through 
the streets of Poprad, with what a magnificent spectacle of 
blue mountain and snow-capped peak are we greeted as they 
rise above the black but picturesque roofs of the houses ! 

Running almost into a disabled bullock-waggon as ayo 
dash round the corner— left. Hungarian-like, in the middle 
of the road for any chance comer to stumble over — and 
nearly upsetting, as we take ‘‘ a header ” into an unexpected 
hollow, we rock and ride over the holes like a heavy un- 
wieldy barque over the waves of the sea, till at lengtli, 
reaching the open country, we see all at once before us, rising 
sheer out of the plains of Poprad like a monster crater, the 
glorious Tatra rearing its ermined summits proudly heaven- 
wards till they seem to cleave the very sky. 

This lofty group of the Carpathians, called by the Hun- 
garians ‘‘ The Central Carpathians ” — though for what 
reason I am at a loss to conjecture, except it be that they 
are situated at almost the extreme end of that chain ! — arc 
about seventy-two miles long by twenty-seven broad ; whilst 
so completely do they rise out of the plains like a wall on 
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every side, without what are designated Vovdlpeyiy i.e, lower 
intervening mountains, that a line could be drawn round 
almost their whole circumference. 

This singular region contains within its limits no fewer 
than a hundred and twelve lakes or tarns, which in the 
language of the people of the district — German colonists, 
^vllO settled here in the twelfth century— are called “ Meer- 
augen ” (eyes of the sea). 

What a bewildering and indescribable fascination there 
is about snow-capped mountains ! Nothing can be more 
imposing and impressive than those towards which we are 
journeying, with their bold and rugged peaks sharp as 
needles, their almost perpendicular sides scoured by a 
thousand watercourses, the region of cloud indicated by a 
long thin stratum of white vapour, which, hanging halfway 
between their summits and their base, seems to sever them 
in two. 

Having passed the villages ofFelkaandSchlangendorf, we 
enter a pine forest, through which a good road runs the 
whole way to Schmecks. 

In consequence of the Tatra being exposed to the north 
wind during the greater part of the year, vegetation is much 
retarded, and the elevation at which the various species of 
Coniferae grow is considerably lower than that of Switzer- 
land, varying in some instances to the extent of from 
300 to 900 feet. For example, the zone at which the 
pine {Pinus picea) is found in Switzerland is 4077 feet, 
whereas in the Tatra it is only 3585 ; whilst the difference 
in the altitude at which the Scotch fir (Pinus silvestris) 
grows in the two regions is no less than 900 feet. 
The larch, on the contrary, strange as it may seem, is 
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met with in the Tatra at almost the same elevation as in 
Switzerland, there being scarcely a hundred feet of difference' 
in the limits of its growth in the two countries. 

Many of the deciduous trees in the outskirts of this forest 
have not yet awakened from their long winter’s sleep, and 
their brown dry leaves, red and sere, rustle and flutter 
strangely in the breeze, as if they were impatient of their 
bondage and were longing to find rest on the soft mossy 
ground, and to mingle with the marl of mother Earth, the 
destiny of all nature. 

As we gradually ascend the densely-wooded slope which 
lies at the extreme foot of this part of the Tatra, we get 
surrounded in mist; for that long thin stratum of vapour 
which we had observed in the plains, and which, glistening 
in the sunshine, looked so like a silver line drawn across 
them, now that we have at length approached it, turns out 
to be a cloud of many miles in width. 

The evening is rapidly closing in, and the impenetrable 
pine forest on either side adds greatly to the darkness. 
Since leaving Schlangendorf, almost two hours ago, we liave 
not seen the ghost of a habitation, nor met any one on the 
road. Night has well-nigh overtaken us, and we are begin- 
ning to wonder how soon our journey will be ended, when our 
driver, taking us suddenly off the main road, strikes into the 
thick of the forest by a mere waggon-track to the left. Is lie 
in league with the brigands, we wonder ? We had all along 
thought him a wild and uncanny-looking fellow. I confess 
to feeling very uncomfortable, for the neighbourhood is 
quite new to us, and the silence, solitude, and gloom of our 
surroundings are beginning to influence us sensibly. 

The utterance of what I fear may have been rather 
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unparliamentary language on the part of one of us, in a 
loud key, has the effect of bringing him to an abrupt 

standstill. 

There is nothing like loud speaking to a Hungarian driver 
when he is doing anything you do not like. It is a species 
of eloquence understood in all languages, and our present 
charioteer knows as well all we arc saying as if wo had been 
speaking his own mother-tongue; for, pointing with his 
thumb over the tree-tops straight ahead, he makes us under- 
stand that a is there. 

At this moment, gleaming through the mist, a welcome 
light is seen emanating from the windows of a chalet, then 
another and another, till a short drive over a gravel road 
brings us to the door of the “ Sanatorium,’’ at which we 
pull up. 

How cheery, in this unknown land, is the sound of voices 
which greets us from tlie balcony ! Surely lights never 
twinkled half so brightly as those which are brought 
to guide our footsteps up tlie broad wooden staircase 
loading to the house. How cheery, too, is the open fire 
ill the little salle-a-man<jer^ and how glad we are to sit 
heside it whilst our rooms are being prepared for our recep- 
tion ! We arc now in an Alpine region at an elevation of 
8258 feet, and the warmth of the fire is pleasant ; for, the 
Tatra being situated so far north, the cold is much greater 
than it is in Switzerland at the same altitude. 

Having 2 )artakcn of sujqmr, w^e retire at once to our rooms, 
which arc situated on the second story at the end of a long 
corridor, and in which fires are also burning. What music 
there is in pine-logs as they crackle in the open stoves! 
and how fragrant the perfume 1 
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‘‘ If you look out of your window early to-morrow, you 
will see the whole range : the peaks are generally clear at 
sunrise,’* exclaimed the manager of the Sanatorium, on 
wishing us “ good-night.” 

The Tatra was almost the only region we had not already 
explored during one or other of our previous visits to 
Hungary, and great was the pleasure we anticipated. Wo 
are worshippers of mountains. They possess such an irrt?- 
sistible and inexplicable fascination over me, that I could 
not sleep a wink for picturing them to my imagination, 
and thinking of the treat that the morrow was to bring. 
How many times, even when at length slumber overcame 
me, did I awake with a start, and opening my eyes expect 
to find I had overslept myself, and that it was already 
broad day. 

Five o’clock. ‘‘ To-morrow morning ” has come at last ! I 
look out of the window, but surely I must be dreaming still, 
or have the pixies changed the room during the night? 
Where are the mountains and plains ? There is nothing to 
be seen but murky sky. Ah ! it is early yet, and the sun 
has not risen ; it will be all right presently. I will watch 
for its appearing. 

Five minutes past five. No ! it is not sky, after all, that 
I have been looking at, it is mist, for there beneath our 
windows are two pine-tops just showing through it like giey 
spectres. I get up, however. “ Early to bed and early to 
rise ” is the best of rules in Alpine regions. 

But the morning is chilly, as, stepping out of the window, 
which opens like a door, I stand shivering on the balcony 
that, in true chalet fashion, “ runs ” round the whole house ; 
and I half regret having adopted the praiseworthy motto 
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jil)Ove mentioned, at any rate for tins one morning, Ee- 
eiitering the room, I shut the door quickly, but carry with 
me a ton of vapour at the very least, but enveloping myself 
in a warm rug, I try to come out jolly ” under difficulties, 
and overhaul my sketches. 

Seven o’clock. Delightful sounds of the clattering of 
cups and saucers. They are evidently laying the table 
for breakfast. But it is a long while yet before the bell 
will summon us to that welcome meal. Oh for our 
own particular and peculiar little tea-pot, and Andras to 
make us a hot cup of the “ cheering ” beverage ! 

Heavy steps ascend the staircase and come stumping 
down the corridor, and then stop outside the door. 

‘‘ Eat-tat.” 

Disentangling myself from the mountain of rugs in 
which I have wrapped myself, I go to see who can be 
tliore at this early hour. What joy ! Enter a young and 
rosy female, more beautiful at that moment than the most 
cx(pusite Alpine flower, bearing in her hands a tray of 
Hiiioking coffee and appetising little butter-breads in the 
shape of half-moons. And wdiat celestial coffee, too ! 
for celestial is the only adjective in the vocabulary capable 
of expressing its delicate and perfectly delicious flavour 
and aroma. 

Whilst gratefully imbibing it, we wonder how it comes 
to pass that, not only in the lowlands of Hungary, but in 
these far-away mountain regions, such exquisite coffee can be 
met with, whereas in England it is seldom if over drinkable, 
that is to say by those who, having once travelled abroad, 
have tasted of bettor things. 

. Neu (New) Schmccks, at which we are staying, consists of 
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a cluster of beautiful chalets, erected in the heart of the 
pine-woods by Dr. Sontagh, who has created a Sana- 
torium in this picturesque 
spot. 

Going down to the 
breakfast-room, he coiikjs 
forward to greet us, and 
we immediately recognise 
ill him the gentleman wlio 
had accosted us the ev(‘u- 
ing before at the station, 
whither ho had gone to 
accompany a friend, but 
did not return home until after we had retired for the niglit. 

There is no chance of your having an excursion to-day, 
I fear, if this niist should last,” ho exclaimed as we took our 
seat at his hospitable board. But yon can at any rate 
visit the Kolbach Fall ; and if you will allow me, I will he 
your guide.” 

As the Fall is on the way to the Funf-Seen, however, 
which we hope to visit ere we leave the neighbourhood, we 
decide to-day to potter idly about our immediate sur- 
roundings and spy out the bearings of the land. The mist, 
too, clears as the day advances ; and though not sufficiently 
to admit of an extensive view, yet the winding walks 
through the pine forest to the smaller Falls close by, as well 
as to the little temples and kiosks which have been erected 
for the comfort and enjoyment of tourists, give us ample 
amusement for our first day’s sojourn in this beautiful locality, 
and afford us an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
the general features of the immediate neighbourliood. 
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Ten minutes’ walk through a narrow pathway edged hy 
crimson heather, moss, and Alpine flowers of every hue, 
brings us to “ Bad Schmecks.” 

Most persons in these enlightened days understand German 
sulficiently well to know that “ Bad ” means a place where 
there are mineral springs. But what an ugly-sounding 
name for such an idyllic region ! 

Let us ignore it, as I would all names which the Austrians 
have translated into their own language, and call it by its 
pretty Hungarian — though less commonly known — appella- 
tion of Tatra-Fured. 

Having arrived at a finger-post on which its name is 
written in both languages, we follow a little pathway in the 
direction indicated, and soon recognise through the pine- 
branches, which almost sweep us as we pass, the red gable 
of another chalet, and reaching a small opening in the 
forest find, as at New Tiitra-Fured, a whole cluster of them, 
but standing more closely together, and scarcely so pic- 
turesque a place. 

This place owes its origin to Count Stephen Csaky, who, in 
1797, was the first to discover the mineral springs which 
have brought it into note. There are, however, three other 
springs in the vicinity, viz. the liainer, the Lautsh, and the 
Vamlery, besides those which pass under the singular if not 
classic sobriquet of Castor and Pollux. 

The bathing season begins on the loth of May and 
lasts until September; but in addition to the bathing 
establishments, there arc several dwelling-houses for ordi- 
nary visitors, amongst which are those passing under the 
euphonious titles of the “Adria,” “Flora,” and “Kigi,” 
fijgether with the very appropriate ones of “ Alpeiifee ” and 
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“ Sans-souci.” In every instance the Hungarian significa- 
tions are also attached to the foreign names. 

In 1873, the ‘‘ Carpathian Exploration Society ” was 
formed for the purpose of investigating the mountains from 
a scientific point of view, of making and improving patlis 
over the various passes, erecting places of refuge for 
travellers, as well as organising the proper training of 
guides. The Society meets twice a year; in the winter 



at Kesmark, and in the summer in this place at a chfilct 
called “ Pricssnitz.” 

This little settlement is at present closed in the winter, 
hut there is no doubt that as the climate of the southern 
slopes of the Tatra becomes better known — which may with 
truth be called the Hungarian Engadine— it will be open 
all the year round, as is the case with the Sanatorium of 
Dr. Sontagh. Meteorological observations show that tin! 
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temperature of this side of the Tatra group is comparatively 
oven, the heat never being great in summer ; whilst the 
tliermometer during winter ranges several degrees higher 
than in the plains. Fogs seldom visit this elevation during 
tlie winter months ; and should they appear, they soon pass 
over. The air is generally clear and transparent and the 
sky blue. We were told by a disinterested observer that 
there are days in Tatra-Fured, during the coldest season of 
the year, when the climate is enchanting, and that to those 
who have visited this region in the winter the impression 
left on the mind has been one never to be forgotten. The 
dark pine-woods, against which the peaks stand out in 
appalling whiteness ; the deep blue chasms at their base ; 
the soft and pearly shadows thrown by the snowy pro- 
tuberances themselves; the sea of vapour lying ail across 
the plains, which, rolling and surging as it floats, resembles 
a troubled sea, out of which the distant mountains of Gomor 
rise like a rocky, storm-beat shore — form a spectacle at once 
beautiful and majestic. 

The winter of 1879-80, which will bo remembered as one 
of more than ordinary severity and duration throughout 
Europe, is said to have been an exceedingly mild one at 
Tatra-Fiired, the average temperature during the very coldest 
time having been from 54° to 60° Fahrenheit. 

In exceptionally mild winters, the cranberry with its 
small myrtle-like leaves may be seen growing luxuriantly 
among the green pines in company with ferns of the hardier 
kinds, whose bright green fronds mingle sweetly with the 
more sombre foliage of the non-deciduous sub- Alpine flora. 
At such times the Veronica officinalis with its small blue 
flowers and the Geum montamm blossom freely, each witli 
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the same bright hues which delight the eye of the tourist, 
in summer-time ; whilst in the lower Alpine world, clothing 
itself hut scantily with its white mantle, the dark pines 
and scattered rock-masses form a pleasing contrast to the 
glistening snow-fields of the higher regions. 

It is difficult for the uninitiated stranger to realise the 
warmth of this elevation during winter, but meteorological 
observations carried over a series of years bear testimony to 
the fact. The circumstance is no doubt due to the extreme 
dryness of the air, and absence of rain and fog, together 
with the protection from the wind afforded by the higher 
ridges. 

The deciduous trees, however, lose their leaves, as well as 
the larch its spines, in the beginning of November, when, 
no longer able to make further resistance, they resign them- 
selves to the dominion of the frost-king until the middle of 
March, when the first spring flowers once more announce 
the re-awakening of vegetation. 

Nowhere in the region of the Tatra are there any real gla- 
ciers, but lying in some of the valleys towards the nortli 
there are vast fields of perpetual snow, together with uniuis- 
takeable evidences of the existence of glaciers at some former 
period — of which more anon. The snow docs not lie much on 
these peaks long after June, the reason assigned being tliul 
their extremely sharp declivities afford no flats or ledges upon 
which it can rest. The Alps of Switzerland are as a rule 
less perpendicular and pointed, from which circumstance tlic 
snow does not slide down and disappear when the thaw sot? 
in as it does here. 

The principal element of these mountains is granite, 
though of a somewhat different kind from the ordinary 
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^-rystallino rock of that name. This difference is not oh- 
j-orvahle in small blocks, but is very marked in some of the 
rocky precipices, — for example, in those of the Lomnitzer 
group ; a circumstance pointed out to us by Dr. Sontagh, 
wlio is not only a naturalist, but a geologist as well. Here 
where the rock forms an upright precipice, the parallelism 
of the strata, which often measure four feet in thickness, 
is very clearly distinguished. Its bed dips from east to west, 
dightly inclining from the ridge, which circumstance causes 
tlic small peaks or needles of this mountain to bend over 
111(1 assume very singular and fantastic forms. 

The mountains of the Tatra constitute the most northern 
)ouudary of Hungary, and the natural wall dividing it from 
jallicia or ancient Poland. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GOBLINS OF THE MIST. 

Who arc tlu sc, a sliaiiowy band V 
Come they from the Spirit-land?” 

will have a glorious 
day to-morrow for 
your climb to the Fiiiif- 
Secn ” (Five-lakes), px- 
claimcd the Doctor. 

Look ! the Konigsbcig 
is quite clear,” pointing to 
a prominent mountain 
rising out of a valley to 
the right, and upon which 
the sun is setting with 
a crimson blush. 

“ But the barometer has fallen considerably,” broke in 
the manager, who was standing by our side. 

The best barometer we have is the Ronigsberg,” replied 
the former, clinging to his pet theory : and sec ! there in 
not an atom of cloud hanging about its ridges anywhere ; the 
barometer can only have fallen for heatj it cannot he for 
either rain or fog.” 
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Horses and guides are consequently ordered to be in 
attendance at 6 a.m., an early start being necessary, as we 
cannot in any case be home until the evening. 

At 6 A.M., however, such is the disappointing habit of 
mountain regions, nothing is to be seen but dark pines 
looming through the mist ; and as we descend the wooden 
stops of Villa Sontagh and mount our steeds — whose breath 
pouring from their nostrils appears so like vapour let off 
from the safety-valve of a steam-engine, that we expect 
every moment to hear them whistle— we feel instantly 
enveloped in a wet sheet. 

Everything is moist, murky, and miserable, each hair of 
our guide’s moustaclics and whiskers being furnished with 
its own particular and peculiar little globule of moisture, 
as well as those of the provision Triiger who follows 
modestly behind. I observe that we are all so confident of 
its being fine, ‘‘ by and by,” that we make no inquiry of our 
guide concerning the probable state of the weather in the 
heights, taking the fact of its clearing up quite as a matter 
of course. 

Forcing our Avay along the narrow pathway under the 
pine-trees, whose branches, heavy wdth their weight of 
moisture, liang their heads and sweep us as we pass, is not 
however quite so pleasant as it might be ; and we are 
perhaps a thouglit more silent than is customary with 
persons starting on a mountaineering expedition. As we 
proceed, too, our ardour becomes damped together with our 
clotlics. Still we jog on, and try to look hopeful at any rate, 
if not ])eaming, which is difficult when you feel the feather of 
your hat — tliat once possessed a lovely curl -hanging down 
h(‘hind your neck with a steady drip. 

VOL. 1. p 
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My horse — I give ]iim this appelhition for tlie sake of 
eiiplioiiy, for he is a nondescript animal not easy to define-- 
has not only a rough and disagreeable action, but I soon 
discover tJiat all attemj^ts at guiding him are unavailing. 
Possessing as he did a mulish desire to go directly contra i v 
to the wishes of his rider, I have to pull persistently witli 
tlie left rein to insure liis going steadily to tlie riglit, ami 
vice versa ; and the bit and bridle are evidently an orna> 
mental arrangement, for the only thing he heeds is tlio 
voice of liis master, who walks some little distance beliind, 
and to which he instantly responds. His master, indeed, 
talks to him as though he were not only gifted, like Balaam’s 
ass, with the jmwer of speech, but with understanding of tlio 
Zipser luitois also — the language spoken in these mountains, 
a corruption of the German. 

“Now then, Minsh” — that being the creature’s name- 
“ look out ! see where you are going ! mind that hole there ! 
To the right, Minsh ! to the right ! keep back ! don’t 
so fast down the hill, the path is steep and stony ; ” ajid 
“ Ah ! Minsh, dear Minsh, don’t go so near tlie precipice, 
or shell be over,” were the warning and consoling, not to 
say complimentary, observations that often reached me 
from afar. 

“Minsh” had also a disagreeable habit of looking ?it 
everything he passed ; he was a beast of inquiring mind, 
but tlie indulgence of that praiseworthy propensity is not 
always agreeable to the equestrian in localities like the 
present, where one false step miglit send both rider find 
steed tumbling into an abyss below. 

“ Minsh,'’ how(wer, was not destitute of good qualities, 
after all, and moreover- possessed a great notion of his own 
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importance, taking good cave oi himself when tlie road 
liappened to be dangerous ; and looking neither to the right 
]ior the left whenever we chanced to be passing close to 
precipices, but picking his way right dexterously among 
the largo boulders that often beset our path. 

Our little cavalcade is headed by the guide, followed by 
the Doctor himself, who had volunteered to accompany us. 
lie is clad in an 
appropriate and he- 
coining costume of 
drab cloth, with a 
broad-brimmed, high- 
crowned hat to match. 

An ardent sportsman, 
lie carries not only 
his gun across his 
shoulder, but his 
JiUjerhorn hangs from 
his side ; whilst in 
tlic band which sur- 
rounds his hat are 
stuck various trophies 
of the chase : a bunch 
of the long hair of the chamois, sundry black feathers from 
tlie coq (le hriiyhy^ and a bunch of faded wild flowers, 
gathered on some previous expedition. Next comes F., 
looking like a species of lichen with which the pines are 
oiiveloped, his dark clothes covered with an infinitesimal 
number of white particles of a dewy nature. So striking, 
indeed, is the resemblance that a spider mistakes him for 
it ; and letting itself down by its tiny thread as he passes 
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by, begins forthwith spinning a splendid specimen of cobweb 
on his hat. Then comes your humble servant, the chronicler 
of these annals, looking much the same ; whilst last, but by 
no means least, comes the provision Triiger, who brings up 
the rear. 

‘‘ It is a good sign when cobwebs are seen,” remarked 
the sanguine Doctor, not alluding to the patient little 
weaver still diligently plying his art in F.’s wide-awake, 
but to the number of webs clinging to the trees above 
our heads. 

But in spite of these auspicious indications, and the 
predictions of the Konigsberg of the previous evening, tlie 
weather does not improve. Wo look uj), but the mist 
comes down and hangs about the pines like wreaths of 
smoke. 

In half an hour’s time we reach a pretty little wooden liut 
or refuge,” close to our pathway, called tlie Bosa-Schiitz- 
hiitte, standing on a ledge of jutting rock whence a 
glorious view is obtained — when you can see it— of tla^ 
beautiful valleys of the Little and Great Kolbach, together 
with the Lomnitzer-Spitze rearing its pinnacles heaven- 
wards. In the distance, wo hear the roar of the waters of 
the Great Kolbach Fall, and, after a quarter of an hour s 
further scramble, come in sight of it, dashing over huge 
blocks of granite from a height of four hundred feet, 
and forming itself into numerous cascades and eddies till 
it leaps over an immense wall of rock and covers us with 
its spray. 

Climbing a large boulder, we have a fine view of as much 
as AYO can sec of it, as it comes tearing down the gorge 
with thundering miglit. The vegetation on either side is 
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very varied and beautiful ; here and there a Siberian stone- 
pine {Pinus cemhra) rears its head grandly above the de- 
ciduous trees which lean picturesquely toAvards the Fall, 
as if attracted towards it by some mysterious and hidden 
fascination. 

Following a little path to the left, we descend to the 
Lange-Fall,” where the gorge becomes more contracted, 
and the water flowing over various shelves of rock has 
fashioned for itself numerous rounded cavities, or basins, 
similar to those often seen in Scotland, where they are 
designated “witches’ caldrons.” At the bottom of these 
cavities, besides a number of small round stones, a large 
one is invariably found, which is supposed, when the 
cascade is full, to be made to revolve by the water 
working itself into eddies and whirlpools, in consequence 
of which the rock, by the constant friction of the stone, 
gets worn away into these smooth, circular, and basin-like 
hollows. 

Mounting our ponies again, we continue the climb, and 
follow the magnificent Fall for a considerable distance, 
getting glorious glimpses of it every now and then through 
the pine-trees to our right ; but the thunder of its waters 
is so deafening, that it is almost a relief when we find our- 
selves standing in a peaceful Alpine meadow, where, leav- 
ing our ponies at the Kaincrhiittc to await our return, wc 
recommence our climb on foot. 

Above us to the left rises a perpendicular rock, two 
thousand feet in height, beneath which the Klcina (Little) 
Kolbach hastens to join its larger prototype, and accom- 
pany it in its mad career to the distant and peacetul 
plains. 
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Crossing the meadow, whicdi is purple with the Alpine 
crocus, we pass a wooden bridge and follow the windings oj* 
the Kleim Kolhach over moss-covered boulders and under 
the spreading branches of the hrummholz {Finns a 

species of dwarf pine growing three or four feet from tlio 
ground, and whose limbs, knotted and gnarled, assume — as 
its name (crooked timber) implies — the most angular and 
grotesque forms imaginable. 

This pine, which is never found in these mountains at 
a lower altitude than 5000 feet, forms a perfect zone of 
1000 feet round the whole of the Tatra, entirely ceasing 
to grow at 6000. So rigidly, in fact, does it cling to its own 
particular circle, that Dr. Sontagh has never been able to 
induce it to grow at his little settlement, only 1500 had 
below, his frequent attem])ts having invariably provial 
unsuccessful. 

As we ascend further, the 2 )ink daplDic greets us with its 
fragrance; whilst the pale mauve with its rigid 

2 )innulate leaves, growing close to the stones as if clinging 
to them for shelter, relieves the eye with its beautiful 
cushions of bloom. The mist has partially cleared by tliis 
time, and we journey on with lighter hearts, though with 
no small ditliculty ; for the loose stones over Avhich oiir 
track leads us, and which is nothing more nor less than 
the dry bed of a watercourse, adds greatly to the fatigue 
of our climb. 

Everywhere around us there are footprints of chamois, but 
we are far too noisy a party for such shy game to show 
tliemselves. 

“ There are certain to be i)lenty in there,” remarks ilie 
Doctor, as we pass a more than usually dense clump ol 
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‘‘ and ten to one they are watching our move- 
ments narrowly through the dark green hranelies ; they 
always take refuge in the thick recesses of the hrumni- 
]ioh, on the first sound of approaching footsteps.” 

Crame abounds in the Tatra. In the forests lying at their 
base nearly all kinds common to other countries are found, 
l)osides wolves, bears, and polecats. In the higher regions 
chamois and marmots abound, while the rocks are the 
haunt of the golden eagle and the vulture. 

At length, after two hours’ climb, during which we have 
l)ecn getting into deeper and deeper snow, the mist that had 
partially cleared now gathers over us again. We can scarcely 
SCO a yard ahead of us, and I lose all sight of my companions. 
They too had lost sight of me, but I soon heard a voice pro- 
c(‘eding from the darkness shouting in stentorian accents 
“ Where arc you ? ” so close to me that I was quite startled, 
and, looking up, saw their shadowy forms looming through 
tlie mist like goblins, almost at my elbow. In a few minutes 
we recognise, crouching beneath an overhanging rock, 
the welcome form of the provision Tracer, evidently en- 
gaged in making a fire, for we have arrived at tlie Feaar- 
dein. 

Wo are now above the region of vegetation, exce})t that of 
licrbaceous kinds, and nothing is visible above the sheet 
()t‘ snow save the long coarse grass which hangs in brown 
and matted tufts from the more sheltered ledges of the 
rocks. The scene, surrounded as we are by an ocean of 
white, relieved only by blocks of granite, which appear 
black upon their bed of glistening snow, is dreary in the 
extreme. 

A great deal of hnoumitolz, brought hither by a previous 
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party of excursionists, is lying near us ; for the Feiiersteui 
is the invariable place of bivouac for ascending tourists. 
It is damp, however, and does not easily ignite, but we 
beguile the time meanwhile by unpacking the provision- 
basket, and spreading its contents before us, until, having 
shivered philosophically for the space of half an hour, our 
patience is at length rewarded by a blaze. 

During the time occupied by these interesting procecjd- 
ings the guide has been on ahead in the direction of our 
further climb, for the purpose of ascertaining whether it is 
clear in the higher ridges, but he now returns with tiic 
intelligence that it is impossible to reach the Fiinf-Sceii 
to-day. 

I think that in our secret hearts, though each expressed 
the due amount of disappointment at the ill-success that 
had attended our expedition, we were all rejoiced at tliis 
announcement. Nothing in the wliolc world is equal to a 
really thick mountain liiist for taking the ‘‘ go ” out of one, 
and we were wet, worn and Aveary. 

By this time the fire is burning cheerily, and crouching 
round it Ave form, if a dishevelled, at any rate a picturesque 
group. But krummhoh, from its pungency, is not the most 
pleasant Avood to burn, and Ave are nearly blinded from its 
effects ; AAdiilst an aggravating current of air bloAving round 
the north side of tlie Feiierstein, drives it in our direction. 
But these little annoyances do not interfere AAutli our 
appetites, and like real mountaineers we try to think every- 
thing is charming and delightful, tliough I fear, after all, 
with but a sorry counterfeit. 

Tourists often spend the night under the shelter of this 
overhanging rock to see the sunrise. It also enables them 
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to have an early climb should they wish to ascend the 
Jjomnitzer-Spitze, the second highest mountain in the Tatra, 

H feat which takes, starting from this point, from three to 
four hours to accomplish. Until a comparatively recent 
period the Eisthalcr-Spitze, 8G90 feet, was believed to be 
the loftiest of the whole chain. The latest measurements, 
liowever, declare the Gerlsdorf to be sixty-six feet higher 
still. The two most difficult mountains to ascend are the 
Eisfchal and the Lomiiitz. To climb the latter the tourist 
has to proceed in a northerly direction, when, after passing 
over a mass of shattered rock-fragments, he reaches a 
narrow cleft called the Grosse- Probe,'' on account of its 
great difficulty. 

The summit of the Lomnitz consists of a block of granite 
about forty-five feet in circumference, and the ascent is both 
dangerous and difficult, but the view from its summit is 
magnificent, and Tatra-Fiired looks a mere speck in the 
dark forest at its base. 

Dr. Sontagh, a bold mountaineer and cunning ’’ hunts- 
man, was just entertaining us with an exciting account of a 
(diamois hunt in which he took part a few months ago, when 
there was a shout from below. 

Come down quickly, the clouds arc lifting, and there is 
a glorious view of the Lomnitz and Eisthaler Spitzen.” 

It was the voice of the guide. Hastily leaving the Trciger 
to “ pack up,” we descend from our place of bivouac, where 
the overhanging rock above us had entirely shut out all 
view, and, looking upwards, what a magnificent scene 
presented itself to our gaze ! Gradually, as though a giant 
but invisible hand Avere drawing aside a curtain, the vapour, 
wliich had previously shrouded all in mystery and gloom. 
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rose higher and higher, disclosing one mighty cone afior 
another, till with a final eflbrt it rolled away entirely and 
displayed peak after peak in endless succession, but fai- 
too precipitous for any snow to rest upon — pinnacles and 
spires and mighty domes piled one above another, rugged, 
denticulated, and sharp as needles ; the whole sc(nie 
rendered all the more savage by j^ortions of the mist itself, 
which in rising had become caught in the jaws of the iniK'r 
pinnacles, where, unable to make its escape, it rested in tla* 
hollows, and, separating one cone from another, caused eaeli 
to stand out single and distinct. 

It was long before we could take our eyes from this 
wondrous scene. Never even in the Switzerland of my 
affections had I beheld aught so wild, so majestic, ov 
so perfectly atvful in its grandeur. 

As we descend the valley, what a world of chaos greets 
us, everywhere hidden, when we climbed the slope, by 
the mist, which, partially if not wholly, had concealed it 
from our view ! 

In regions like these how old the world appears, and 
what pigmies we feel ourselves to be as we stand in the 
midst of such primeval formations ! We no longer regret 
our inability to reach the Fiinf Seen — our destination at 
starting. We have seen enough for one day — enoiigli, 
that is, for those who realise in their heart of hearts the 
appalling grandeur of such sights in nature, and who 
love to photograph them for ever on the retina of their 
memory. As w^e turn our backs upon them and resnnie 
the descent we endeavour to close our minds to all other 
impressions, ajid occuj)y ourselves in collecting Arctic mosses 
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fiiul lichen, and, at a lower altitude, small seedling trees of 
Irummlioh, hoping that although — jealous of its rocky 
mountain habitat — it has baffled the attempts of Dr. Sontagh 
to induce it to grow in d atra-Fured, it may yet do so in our 
f]iiglish home. 

“ Bestow one last look on the Lomnitzer-Spitze ere it fades 
(Mitircly from our view,” exclaims the Doctor behind us. 

l^hus summoned, we look back upon it once more. There 
it is, beautiful still, but how changed is its aspect ! The 
mist that clung to the base of the cones and caused them 
to stand out solitary and alone has vanished into air, and 
a glory of sunlight is resting upon them ; for, although 
hidden to us in the valley, the sun is shining full upon the 
summit of the mountain ; but the scene has lost its mystery 
and weird grandeur, and we feel thankful we saw it as we 
did. Cloud and mist harmonise far better than sunshine 
with the savage spirit of such a scene. 

There is great variety in the colouring of this part of the 
Tatra region. The diflerciit shades of green, not only in the 
carpet of moss and lichen which we tread beneath our feet, but 
also ill the small coniferm which vegetate at the highest limits 
of the larger growth of flora ; the rich dark green of the 
Icnmmltoh with its brown stems ; the light and delicate green 
of the feathery and prickly juniper ; the red trunks of the 
small pines above mentioned, and others rent in some instances 
from top to bottom lying upon the ground, or across the 
granite rock-fragments, bleached and wan — all form such 
a beautiful harmony of tints that tliere is no monotony 
anywhere. 

Just as we were completing the descent of the mountain, 
the mist, which had completely cleared away from the 
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valleys and the base of the peaks, and concentrated it.self 
into cumuli high above us, opened for an instant, and p(>r. 
mitted us to behold the lofty summit of the Schlangeiidorh^-. 
Spitze — the pearl of the Southern Tatra — and which, mi- 
rounded by billows of cloud, and clad with newly-falh'ii 
snow, looked almost too beautiful to belong even to tliis 
beautiful earth. 

Those who come only a fortnight later in the season 
miss a great deal; for these mountains are inconceivably 
grand when their summits are covered with their glisten- 
ing mantles. On the other hand, many of the passes arc 
closed to the ordinary climber, being still blocked by 
snow. 

Arriving at the Eaincrhuttc, we find our steeds already 
saddled in readiness for us. 

As a rule ‘‘ Minsh ” was not given to violent spirits, but 
he had been waiting long and patiently in the cold, and tlie 
thought of his warm dhis forced itself on his mind, and in 
fancy he scented his provender from afar, so that I was no 
sooner on his back than, whinnying to his companions and 
shaking his head wickedly as much as to say to the others 
“Tm off home,’* he cantered away, and endeavoured to 
take me by a short cut through the dense pine-woods. In 
vain I pulled at the reins as hard as I was able ; all remon- 
strance on my part proved unavailing, till the voice of liis 
master sounded from a distance in loud and dcprecatijig 
accents. 

“ Ah, Minsh ! Minsh ! Stop, dear ! stop ! Shell bo killed. 
The trees are close together ! There’s no room to pass ! 
She’ll be killed to a certainty. Ah, Minsh, may the Saijit.j 
forgive you ! ” 
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Minsh thus apostrophised could hold out no longer, and 
carao to a standstill ; when, retracing our steps, I rescued 
iny hat, which was hanging to a branch at the entrance to 
the forest, and, soon rejoining the rest of our party, we 
reached Villa Sontagh without further incident. 
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CHAPTEK XVIL 

THE MOUNTAIN HOME. 

rjIATRA-FUKET), fia it does l)oth hchvccn and im- 
mediately under two of the loftiest summits of t}i(‘ 
whole chain, namely the Lomnitz and the Gcrlsdorf, IIk' 
most delightful mountain excursions can he made from it 
ill all directions. But besides these — which must often Iji! 
left to the more ambitious climber — are others within au 
easy distance, one of the latter being to the 
(Robber-stones), about an hour’s pleasant walk througli (hr 
lovely pine forest. 

These stones consist of three colossal blocks of granite, 
whose existence can only be accounted for on the theory tliat 
they must have been brought from the somewhat distant 
heights by some glacial movement. Twenty paces fartlie]- 
on to the right is a smaller block, at which point a magni- 
ficent panorama of the plains of Popnid, situated 8000 leot 
below, bursts upon the view, with a gracious wide-spreading 
landscape. How sweetly the little towns and villages dot 
the plains, the former so quaint and ugly near, but which from 
a distance look like toy-towns made of ivory — and somctinies 
even of silver, as a ray of sunshine gleaming upon the whiie- 
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^vilsllC(l houses and steeples causes tliem to glisten like 
veritable palaces of Aladdin. Surely never did distance 
lend such enchantment to the view ! 

The plains surrounding the Tatra helong to what is 
called the ZipR, a district covering an area of two hundred 
Kiiglish square mihis, and inhabited almost exclusively by tlie 
descendants of the Oerman colonists who migrated hither in 
ilie twelfth century from their honnj in Lower Saxony ; a 
fact which explains the seeming anomaly of the (Tcrman 
language being spoken in this region of Northern Hungary, 
otherwise almost exclusively peopled by Slavs. 

Over these smiling plains the eye wanders until arrested 
by the hold outline of the Kdnigsberg, the Baba, the Borzova, 
and the Teujehhochztit (Devil’s marriage). From the former 
mountain the wliole of the Tatra chain can be seen, and 
thither, on first arriving at these Northern Carpathians, the 
tourist often repairs— since it is an excursion that can 
easily be accomplished from Poprad in one day— in order 
that he may be able to form a correct idea of the charac- 
teristics and extent of the whole of the Tatra range, befor(} 
penetrating into its interior. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Tatra-Fured is in fact 
i(qilete with beauty of every kind, and we never tired of 
strolling about its narrow winding paths, breathing the 
fragrant odour of the pine woods, and listening to the 
Avatorfulls, which, crossed by rustic bridges, come tum- 
bling over moss-covered boulders quite close to the chalets 
themsclv(;s. 

Our favourite haunt, however, was the “ Pavilion,” half 
a mile distant; a pretty kiosk, situated close under the 
Oerlsdorfer-Spitzc, from which it is separated only by a ])elt 
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of pines. To mo no scene was ever more impressive tlian 
that afforded by the plains from this spot. Unlike tluit 
portion of them which is viewed from the Rdubersteine, noj, 
a sign of habitation is visible, nothing but the plains them - 
selves and the long deep belts of pines — iindistinguishaLlf. 
from this distance except in colour— which create daik 
and sombre lines of greenish black across the landscape. 
Scarcely a bird or insect disturbs the solitude of this spet^ 
and one feels completely separated from the world, and im- 
mersed in the lonely heart of Nature. The whole vicinity of 
Tiitra-Fured forms in truth one of the most romantic and 
sweetest places I ever saw, and one in which I would fain 
make my home for many months to come, so entirely do 
its surroundings content my taste. 

A fine day imbues us witli a spirit of renewed courage for 
a climb, and we start for the Felka Lake, which beiiij^^ 
situated at a lower elevation than the Fimf-Seen, and con- 
sequently having less snow lying in the hollows on tlio 
way, we have every prospect of reaching. 

Just as we were standing on tlie balcony preparatory to 
our journey, a fine deer was brought in, together with a 
small animal with beautiful long reddish-grey hair, tin' 
size of a badger. The creature had evidently been just 
killed by some other animal that had doubtless designed 
it for its dinner, for there were no signs of sliot-inarks 
on its body, and it was still warm as it liiing over 
the shoulder of the man wlio liad found it in tlie woods 
hard by. 

Our way leads us by a steep and stony path tlirougli 
a forest consisting almost wholly of the red pine 
ahies), so called from tlie colour of its bark. Tliese 
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lordly trees are draped with two or three kinds of lichen, 
(lark green, greyish-green, and white, which, hanging like 
tresses from each branch and stem, have, when stirred by the 
wind, a most singular effect, resembling witches’ hair. 

Almost all ferns common to England grow in the Tatra ; 
the “ beech ” and “ oak ” ferns growing abundantly in shady 
nooks in the Kolbach valley, together with the “ prickly ” 
and the “ thorny ” ferns {As]^idium amleatam and Asjyidium 
qnmdosum). Besides which the beautiful C?jfitoj)teris frar/ilia 
is found growing on the rocks, and the dark-stemmed 
Asjdenium trichomanes. 

The forest solitudes are literally full of game; and oc- 
casionally, as our ponies pick their way over the stony path, 
an enormous bird with a green and bronze breast rises 
with a ‘"whirr” from the thick covert which encloses us, 
and, stirring the air, startles our ponies with the flutter- 
ing of its great black wings. It is the Auerlialin^ a most 
difficult bird to bag, only experienced “ shots ” being fortu- 
nate enough to bring them down, for they see at long dis- 
tances, and have very sharp ears. There is, moreover, only one 
moment when the sportsman can entertain the slightest hope 
of aiming with effect, viz. when they sing. At this juncture, 
opening wide their great fans and throwing their heads far 
back, they can neither see nor hear. It is an affair of an 
instant, and the sportsman, already on the qiii vIve, must 
immediately fire, or he will do so in vain. 

The Tatra is said to be the only region in Europe whert^ 
tlio Ancvliahn (Tetras Gallus) is found. It is a much larger 
bird than the peacock, and has immense claws witli barbed 
edges as sharp as needles. WV often tasted it, in one 
form or other, whilst staying at Villa Sontagh ; the flesh, 
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though rather coarse and dark, being not altogether unlike 
goose. These forests also abound with the Birhhahn, tlu; 
Hasdhahn, the llehliahn, and the Kaiser-Vof/el, or “Emperor 
bird,” so called from the deliciousness and delicacy of its 
flesh, which resembles that of the turkey. In higher regions 
still the “ Chamois Eagle” and the “ King Eagle ” are likewise 
met with, forming in all a goodly selection for entlmsiastic 
sportsmen. 

As we pursue our way the mountain steeps are covered 
with flowers, conspicuous amongst which is the large Alpine 
anemone, whose size is much greater than that of the little 
pet of our own woods, its rigid foliage and tall inflexible 
stem covered with a coat of white down, with which kind 
mother Nature has furnished it to enable it to withstand 
the severer climate of this region. 

Our path has hitherto been that by which the Schlaiigen- 
dorfer-Spitze is approached, but we now strike off into one 
called the Kreuzhiihel, which leads by a direct route to the 
Eelka lake, and then puss along the ridge of a high table- 
land, whence we look down upon the peaceful plains of 
Poprad, lying at the foot of the southern slopes of the Tatra ; 
whilst to the north the wild rushing Faclker torrent cojiies 
tumbling towards us. 

These heights are perfectly full of chamois. In the moist 
sand which is formed by the overflow of the torrent duriiig 
heavy rains, as well as in the peaty soil on either side, we 
see their footprints everywhere as they flee before us. Not 
unfrequently we can trace them right into a clump of hrimm- 
holz, or a group of granite blocks, where, entrenched as in a 
natural fortress, we feel quite sure they are hiding with 
beating hearts. We also pass, close to our pathway, several 
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marmot-holes. TliivS animal, which in the plains is S(^arcely 
larger than a squirrcil, is here the size of a hare. During the 
winter months they sleep, and are then easily captured by 
the Jdger, who, wearing curiously-constructed snow-shoes, 
climb these dangerous steeps for the purpose. 

At length getting, even at this lower elevation, into deep 
snow, we leave our ponies behind ; for, as the poor animals 
sink into unseen holes at almost every step, it is neither 
agreeable nor safe to ride them any farther, and by scram- 
bling up a steep bank inaccessible to any quadrupeds but 
chamois, we hope we may be able to avoid the snow lying 
in the hollows. 

(I have hitherto forgotten to say that having forsworn 
“Minsh” and his idiosyncrasies for ever, I have for the 
time become the happy possessor of a sure-footed animal 
that carries me capitally, and has neither will of his own, 
nor any peculiarity whatsoever.) 

After struggling through mountain streams, clambering 
over granite boulders, and making our way through fields 
of snow in spite of all efforts to the contrary, we reach tJie 
Ziifliichtshiitte, or “ hut of refuge,” recently built, the oin^ 
])reviously standing on the borders of the lake having boon 
destroyed by an avalanche a few years ago. The scene is 
both lovely and desolate, the perpendicular mountains, huge 
masses ol fallen rock, a lovely little cascade, and the placid 
lake reflecting the heavenly blue, presenting a picture of 
alternate savage grandeur and gentle beauty. 

This exquisite little lake, or, more correctly speaking, 
Alpine tarn, lies at a little less than 6000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The colour of its water is bi ightest 
emerald, except near its shores, where it fades into the 
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more delicate tint of beryl. Not a ripple disturbs its 
glassy surface— a death-like stillness prevails: and as wo 
stand and gaze upon it, a spell seems hanging over it and 
us; its intense loneliness imparting to it quite an eery 
look, whilst its silence seems to hold us captive. 

Adding to the general desolation, close by stand the ruins 
of a stone hut that was shattered by an avalanche; hui 
just within its ruined walls, in strange contrast to its 
surroundings, we observe blooming a lovely little yellow 
flower, sending forth its fragrance even here, and looking 
in its brightness like a wee scrap of sunshine dropped from 
the sky. 

Near this lake is the beautiful Blumengarten, which, ricdi 
in vegetation, contains many rare flowers peculiar to the 
Tatra. It is supposed to be situated on the bed of wluit 
was also formerly a lake, evidence of whoso existence is 
seen in tlic Wassertiimpel (pools), as they are called, of 
to-day. 

This sweet little pleasaunce is watered by a brook whicli, 
meandering through it, falls over a precipitous wall of 
granite 330 feet in height, and, forming a lovely cascade, 
empties itself into the lake. 

By this route the Langc-Sce may be reacluHl, like- 
wise situated at about 0000 feet ; a lake supposed to have 
formerly been much larger than it is at present, its size 
having been hjssened by the immense number of stones and 
boulders which have fallen from the Gerlsdorfer-Spitzo find 
blocked up its bed. Beyond the Lange-See, the Bolniscdier 
Kamm— Lengyelnyereg, as it is called in the harsh laiigunge 
of the Poles— is likewise approached. It is however a difti- 
cult climb, there being no pathway, and enormous blocks e( 
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granite, sixteen and twenty feet in height, have first to 
he conquered ; hut the patience and perseverance of the 
enthusiastic mountaineer will he fully recompensed hy the 
superb view he will have of the various peaks of the Northern 
or Polish Tatra, as well as those of the South, together with 
the Zipser plains stretching away beyond. 

Lingering in the vicinity of the Felka-Se(‘, we search 
for garnets ; one of the attractions of this lake being the 
“ Granatenwand,” a purplish grey rock rising abruptly from 
it. The shore beneath this mountain is strewn with frag- 
ments in which the crimson stones lie almost as closely 
imbedded as currants in a plum-pudding, varying in size 
from a pea to half an inch in diameter. 

immediataly above the lake, forming in fact one of its 
gigantic walls, is the Gerlsdorfer-Spitze, its rugged outline 
cutting into an almost purple sky. Every Alpine traveller 
knows how in regions like these the sky as he ascends appears 
to come down to meet him, descending lower and lower as 
he climbs, till it appears to span him with a palpable and 
opaque arch, and also how intense and utterly indescribable 
is its blue. We had scarcely expected to observe this 
plnuiomenon at an altitude of little more than GOOD feet, 
but it is notwithstanding very marked to-day ; and as we 
cast our eyes upwards towards the empyrean, it seems 
almost to touch us; whilst all around in the small 
as the green patches are here called, the blue forget-me- 
not is paled almost to cold grey, in contrast with the 
dome, above. 

Oil the western side, and 150 feet above the level ot the 
valley, there exist evidences of glacial action in the bed of 
an ancient moraine a mile in length, containing pointed and 
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jagged blocks of granite, which could not have fallen from 
the precipitous heights which rise on either side (thoHii 
being formed of dolomite), and must therefore have bcjeii 
brought hither from a considerable distance by the slow but 
steady course of the glacier. 

As we stand looking at this mighty stone-stream, now 
inert, which, once imbued with motion, travelled silently aiul 
imperceptibly day by day, carrying on its back the Schuit- 
haufen, or accumulated rock debris of ages, the whistling 
of tlie marmot— its little pipe echoed in many a rocky 
precipice — is the only sound that greets our cars. 

In descending we take a slightly different route, and g(!t 
into a field of snow, frozen so hard that it is as slippery us 
glass. This frozen sheet of -white covers a broad val]('Y 
hemmed in on all sides by rugged pyramids and pinnacL's 
of purple rock, and proves to be tliat which we had so often 
gazed at from below, where it appears but a small an<] 
slender line of white — a frozen artery zigzagging down tlic 
mountain side ; whilst that huge cone in its centre, whose 
form we also recognise, and wliich looked from a distance 
but a more stone, now turns out to be a pinnacle of rock 
several hundred feet in height ! 

Presently we descend another valley, and our feet sijik 
deep in yielding snow, which, though less dangerous than 
the previous ice, is far more disagreeable. Our guide lliis 
time is none other than the Doctor himself, who, (wer ready 
for a mountaineering expedition, had acconi2)anied us hither 
also — a circumstance that greatly added to our j)lcasiire 
for with his knowledge of the botany and geology of the 
district he proved a most interesting companion. 

Whilst descending this gorge, we observed close to us a 
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track made by a number of chamois. Tliey could only 
just have passed, for the powdery snow they had scattered 
still lay there, and the sand from tlicir hoofs was still 
moist and fresh. Seeing footprints to our right, we fancy 
they must be those made by ourselves on our upward way, 
Imt on following them they lead us into serious difficulty, the 
snow masking under its deceitful mantle such crevasses and 
lioles that we have to retrace our steps. Before doing so, 
however, a slight examination of the footprints convinc(^s 
iis that they are not our own, and at this instant a shot 
fired higher up the gorge betrays the presence of poachers, 
disquieting our host not a little, to whom the game of 
tliis part of the mountain exclusively belongs. Having 
been misled some distance by the intruders’ footsteps, it 
was a considerable time before we \verc able to regain our 
old track. 

Close to our pathway, which \vas‘ formed by the dry bed of 
a mountain stream, we observed many holes tasliioned in 
the sand at a safe distance from liigli-w'ater mark. They 
wore nests, and, looking down into one of them, I saw a 
immbor of brown eggs. I was about to thrust my hand in 
to take one out “ to look at,” when I was checked by the 
kind-hearted Doctor, who said gently : 

“ Ne les touchez pas, de peur de frouhler la. mere. Laissez- 
Ies,je vous en prie.'’ 

Before reaching the spot at which we had left our steeds, 
a thin streak, of vapour that had been lying across the valley, 
and which wo had been anxiously watching for some time 
past, began to ascend, and now w'rapped all naturi', far and 
near, within its gloomy curtain. In the distance, liowever, 
hear the loud “coooy”of the muleteers, and, f(dlo^Ying 
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the sound, see them looming through the mist. This soon 
turns into a drenching rain, and we arrive at our peaceful 
and hospitable clnilet somewhat in the condition of drowned 
rats, but are consoled by the sight of largo fires, made in 
anticipation of our returning in a moist condition \ for 
WG learnt afterwards that it had been raining almost ever 
since we started, although wo, up in the heights, had 
fortunately escaped it. 

Dinner is succeeded by a pleasant evening spent in the 
company of Dr. Sontagh and his pretty and amiable wife, 
and, sitting over the cheerful pine-wood fire, we listen to 
the daring mountain exploits of the former. All round the 
room the walls arc hung with the accoutrements of the 
chase — guns, pistols, knives, large flat snow-shoes, a net, 
cliamois-rope, Jagerhorn^ etc. — together with its trophies, 
the heads of deer and chamois, and those of large birds ; and 
as we hear the \vood crackle and watch its merry blaze dance 
upwards, we feel for the moment that we must be in the 
mountain home of some ancient knight. 

Taking out the flowers which we have been collecting, w(^ 
arrange and press tliem between sheets of blotting-paper ; 
for Carpathian wild flowers will be a delightful novelty to 
our friends at home. 

There are various species of flowers which are indigenous 
to the Tatra only, amongst which are the Saxifraga hieraci- 
folia, Dianthus nitidvs (both of which grow on limestone), 
Avena Carpaticaj Gentiana frigida, Eanunculus pggmieiis, and 
the Ccmpanula Carpatica ; whilst the beautiful Edalivem, 
which has been stated, most unaccountably, not to exist at 
all in the Carpathians, grows to an enormous size in many 
districts of these mountains,— a fact borne out by tla‘ 
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splendid specimens we have of it in our collection of Tatra 
flowers. 

The morrow brings a lovely day. Birds carol in the pine- 
woods, which, saturated with moisture from the recent rains, 
give forth a fragrant odour as the sun shines hot upon them. 
The forget-me-not opens its sweet blue eyes wide to catch 
the light of heaven. The fragile Folygala erects its slender 
spikes, and the delicate Beniaria glandulom, that yesterday 
almost fainted under its weight of moisture, now holds aloft 
its fairy-bells. The hoary lichen, which hung dishevelled 
like matted hair, dries its fringes in the sun, which filtering 
through the branches sparkles in the drops still lingering 
ill the cups of the anemone. 

As we canter through the forest to the Cszorba-See, 
cataracts and mountain streamlets, swelled by the rain, 
come dancing, leaping, hurrying down each rocky gorge and 
shadowy ravine, till at length the broad and placid lake — 
which Nature has hidden deep in mountain fastnesses from 
tlie gaze of all but those enthusiastic lovers who diligently 
sock it out — bursts suddenly upon the view. 

Lying embosomed in its rocky cradle, the Cszorba-See is 
one of the most beautiful lakes of the whole range. Above 
it rises a glorious amphitheatre of mountain peaks. On the 
eastern extremity the Gerlsdorfer, and on the western the 
t)i)itze of the Krivan, rear their mighty crests, whilst in 
the centre arc the giant blocks of the Bastei and Szolyiszko, 
the whole forming a circle of twelve miles in extent. 

The lake itself, which lies at an elevation of 4355 feet 
above the level of the sea, is the largest in the Southern 
Tatra; and as we stand on one of the lofty and serried 
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precipices of granite with which it is environed, we thinlc 
no scene was ever so enchanting. The crystal hosoiu 
of the water mirroring the sky ; the bright green tint of 
the centre of the lake ; the ethereal blue of its surface wliero 
it reposes over the deeper hollows, and the dark pines on 
its margin, combine together to form a gem of mountain, 
wood, and water. 

Thougli this lake possesses a depth of between sixty and 
seventy feet, and is therefore one of the deepest in the whole 
Tatra, it appears to feed itself, there being no inlet visible 
to the eye. It is surrounded by granite boulders, and partly 
floored with them too, while the water is so exquisitely clear 
that even the pebbles lying at the bottom among the granites 
seem close to the surface, and we feel we have only to plu]i<;o 
the hand in to pick them from their watery bed. As we stood 
on its margin we saw numerous triton {Triton cridatus) darting 
in and out amongst the stones, small fish about three or four 
inches long, covered with bright red spots ; whilst feediiig 
on the green sedges were several gold beetles {Fliiloimia 
Iwrticola) in their glistening coats of mail. No whistling- 
marmots make their nests in the rocks round the Cszorha- 
See; but the visitor, as he sits silently on its shores or 
climbs the precipices wdiich wall it in on every side, will not 
remain long without seeing a kingly eagle cleave the. skies, 
or, crossing the region of the lake, reflect its majestic imago 
on its glassy bosom. 

During a storm this lake is said to bo covered with large 
Avaves, which dash over the rocks, and the scene must thmi, 
indeed, be one of wild grandeur. Its outlet lies towards th(^ 
south, where, almost imperceptibly to the eye, it empties 
itself over moor and fen, even in the driest months of the 
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year, always flowing, and proving therefore that, though 
unseen, it must have a continual inflow. Strange to say, 
the water from some cause or other is bitter, possibly from 
the pinowood, a groat deal of which has fallen into the 
hike, and which lies at the bottom. 

Hungarian savants declare that this lake is the offspring 
of an ancient glacier, the upper end of which formerly 
extended to the ridge of the mountain lying between the 
twin rocks Bastei and Szolyiszko, and which filled the valley 
l)(}twecn them, the base of the glacier resting on the space 
^Yllere the lake now fills, and which formed its reservoir ; 
whilst the huge granite wall which is seen to enclose it 
u]i one side was the moraine which the glacier dragged 
with it in its progress down the mountain side. It is 
further believed that interesting remains exist in this lake 
similar to those discovered a few years ago in that of the 
Nousiedler in the west of Hungary On this account it has 
been proposed by the Carpathian Society to draw off its 
waters, and the proposition may doubtless some day be 
carried out, when it is conjectured that relics of the Stone 
or Bronze Age will be brought to light. 

Our last evening at Villa Sontagh has arrived. Going 
out to bid farewell to the mountains which have at intervals 
behaved so badly to us, we find the Lomnitzer-Spitze rearing 
its head proudly above the dark pine-tops and bathed in a 
ricli mingling of bronze and amber, its graceful outlines 
pencilled on a clear and mellow sky. 

At our feet lie the broad plains, flooded in the softened 
splendour of the evening light. The villages with their 
^vhite spires, lying far apart amidst the expanse of ripening 
corn, which an hour ago were glistening like burnished 
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gold, are now suffused with a faint and delicate flush of 
rose, for the sun is sinking in the crimson west. . 

Very softly, almost imperceptibly, the stately shadow 
of the mountains, marching with silent and stealthy steps 
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begins to steal along the boundless plains, till the sun, 
lingering for an instant upon the highest peak as though 
it mourned to leave it, sinks at last to rest. A s()nil)i’L' 
shade passes over the landscape, like a sudden sadness 
over the human face— and thus our last day comes to 
an end. 

“ You have been rather too early in tlie season to meet 
with fine weather,” remarked the Doctor, apologetically, 
as we sat round the fire for the last time, and the con- 
versation had turned upon that never-failing resource ol 
shipwrecked talkers, puzzled for a theme— the weather. 
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Wc had alluded rather ungraciously, I fear, to the frequent 
rain and mist during our sojourn in these heights. 

“ If you had come a fortnight laler, or a month earlier,” 
he continued, you would have been more fortunate, and, 
besides, this has been an exceptional year.” 

Now, I never remember having visited a new country, 
or returned to an old one, nor indeed gone anywhere what- 
ev(U’, but I have been told that the state of the weather is 
‘‘ exceptional.” Am I then the cause of these meteoro- 
logical disturbances — these unseasonable and unexpected 
risings and fallings of the barometer — these abnormal rains, 
untimely frosts, and bitter cutting winds — these cut-throat 
fogs, and murky, sunless skies? As the appalling possi- 
bility occurs to me, I feel inclined to retire within my 
castle like Giant Despair, and leave the elements in peace 
and quiet for ever ! 

Our visit to the Tatra had in fact been carefully timed, 
and we had come early by intention. About three weeks 
lienee, Hungarians and Austrians will be flecijig to these 
Alpine regions from the scorching heat of tlie Alfold; 
gipsy bands and the sounds of revelry will awake these 
majestic solitudes ; the fashionable -world -will bring hitlier 
tlieir toilets and their etiquette, all very \vell in their 
place, but so out of time and tune, so hideous, so forbidding, 
and so altogether contrary to the poetry of these pic- 
turesque surroundings, that in their presence our whole 
being would have been set on edge. Besides which, the 
loncdy beauty of the Alps loses its true spirit when gazed 
in a crowd. How often have we crossed tlie great 
^wiss passes in sledges— the 8t. Gothard, Spliigen, and 
Ihe Simplon— ere they arc open to the ordinary traveller, 
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that we might enjoy Switzerland before the great 
of visitors begins! Never is it so grand as in the lattoi 
end of May or the beginning of June, when the snow is 
still lying in immense masses far down the mountain sides, 
and icicles still hang from each projecting rock and hoai v 
pine. The scene may he desolate, but it is wild, beautiful, 
intensely Alpine, and, if I may so express it, lihe itsdf; aiul 
those who can see beauty in Nature, not only in her calm 
and placid moods, but in her savage and austere ones also, 
will gain far more than they imagine, by venturing to visit 
these sublime fastnesses before the season for the ordinaiy 
tourist sets in. They will then see the glorious Tatra as 
tliey arc for eight or nine mont|is in the year, and not 
during the two or three when they are all smiles and on good 
behaviour for company. And what eye does not perceive 
that sunsliine is sometimes out of harmony vvith the spirit 
of mountain scenery ? Distant mountains may look l)est in 
sunlight, but near ones are never so majestic as on a grey 
day, or wlicn clouds passing over the face of the sun throw 
them into alternate glow and gloom. 
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CHAPTER XYITI. 

THE (iTPSY CKm\ 

A N ordinary Hungarian coachman has little notion of 
time beyond that which has reference to the movements 
of the sun. The sun rises, and behold it is morning. It 
sots, and, lo ! it is night. It is somewhere high up in the 
lieavons, it is mid-day — but what time of day to within 
an hour or two he has not the faintest conception. 

Greksa Janko, however, was not quite an ordinary coach- 
iinin. He had long been under the influence of Tatra-Fiired 
civilisation, and was consequently only twenty minutes late 
when he drove up to tlie steps of Villa Sontagh as strong and 
jolly a little pair of cobs as could be found in all Hungary. 

There is a general leave-taking, very sorroAvful on our part. 
The Herr Doctor conn's out, and the pretty Frau Doctorinn ; 
ilui manager, the little boy Simon, aged four, and the baby 
just live weeks and a day, all come out to see us off. There 
is much waving of the hand and cries of “ ati rcvolr ” and 
''(infu'iedcrsehii'' from the balcony as, turning the corner, 
'VO get our last glimpse of tlie peac(*ful mountain home, and 
its pleasant and kind occupants. 

Away through the pine-woods by a broad pathway, and 
into the main road which leads to the village of Felka, 
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where we shall have to stay whilst the horses are shod, for 
we have a week’s hard work for them over mountain passos 
in the Northern Tatra, whither our steps now tend. 

I have already spoken much of the badness of the roads in 
Hungary, but nothing in all my experience comes up to 
the one wo traverse, after emerging from the pine forest 
— through which, as I have previously said, it is good 
the whole way. It is my private opinion that one-half 
the cures which are supposed to be effected by the mineral 
waters of Tatra-Fured are due as much as anything to tin' 
violent exercise to which the patients are subjected as 
a preliminary to the baths, and that ‘‘ To be shaken befori' 
taken there ” ought to bo added to the programme of tlu* 
bathing establishments. 

There is moreover a tradition of no very ancient dat(‘, 
that a dyspeptic old Magyar, believed to be suffering from 
enlargement of the liver, was so entirely cured on tlio 
journey between Poprad and Tatra-Fured that ho requin'd 
no treatment on arrival, and simply turned round and wout 
back again. The road in fact has never been other than a 
broad sand-track destitute of stones. We go down info 
holes and then ascend over hillocks, and the carriage rocks 
from side to side, and creaks and cracks, and strains in such a 
manner that we wonder it does not break up altogether, and 
that the plucky little horses do not give in and cease tludr 
efforts in utter despair. At last wo reach Felka, and pull 
up at a blacksmith’s forge. 

The profession of shoeing horses in the Zipser district 
is evidently not affected by gipsies, as in other parts 
of Hungary, for the good-tempered-looking Vulcan wla) 
comes out smoking a long pipe, and at once coin- 
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menccs the necessary operations, is not a gipsy ; but not 
caring to take a lesson at present in the art of shoeing, we 
alight, and walking along to the quaint old church, make 
a sketch of it with its tall white tower and slender red 
cupola, which, rising from the centre of the roof, looks as 
though it had originally been a chimney, but in course of 
years had grown up and developed into a steeple. 

As I sketch, the people standing behind half-open doors 
or beneath archways — which might have been built in 
tlie time of the Pharaohs — watch me furtively, and then 
run into adjoining houses and summon their neighbours 
to come out and see what it all can mean. 

Passing through Poprad, we think it wise to stop and 
ascertain the safety or otherwise of our hritzsJeay and find it 
safely reposing in the aids where Andras deposited it the day 
we loft both him and it for the mountains. It looks more 
dusty, and worn, and battered than ever, and gazing at 
it we feel it is high time its work was done. Close to 
tlie wheels some geese are wading in the mud, and some- 
times getting stuck fast in it with their broad webbed feet ; 
Avliilst within the sacred precincts of the carriage itself a 
lien would seem to have serious intentions of making her nest. 

In two hours’ time we reach Kesmark, a straggling 
old town, or rather — I beg its pardon — a “ Eoyal Free 
City,” * and the most important place in Zips, con- 
taining 4500 inhabitants. It is situated on the river 

* Althouj^h the laws existing before 1848 prohibited non-nobles from 
inquiring real estate, there were certain towns which in themselves were 
‘■onsideved “ noble,” and whose municipalities in their corporate ciipacity 
liad the privilege of possessing and act|iiiring lands, not as individuals, but 
in the name of the towns tliey governed, such towns being distinguished 
lioiii others not holding the privilege bv being callcvl Hoyal Free Cities.'’ 

VOL. I. U 
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Poprad, at an elevation of 2115 feet above the level ol 
the sea, close under and lying to the east of the Tatra. 
Its broad streets are lined with houses whoso picturesque 
wooden roofs and gables overhang the road; each gable 
having attached to it an immense rain-shoot, sometimes 
even fifteen feet in length, made from a long straight 
trunk of a tree, which, hollowed out and projecting fioai 
the eaves, gives to the place a most singular and old. 



world appearance. Besides this, the gable and roof of ('acli 
house is surmounted either by a wooden cross or ball, ac- 
cording to the religion of its occupants ; the inliabitaiit^! 
being divided between Lutherans and Itoman Catliolici^. 
These Zipsers, as they arc called, arc an industiioiis and 
tliriving folk, well worthy the traveller’s attention, iiiln rit- 
ing as they do the ancient characteristics and customs nl 
their forefathers. 

In the centre of the town stands the 
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Town Hall, erected in 1401, and within a hundred yards 
of it stands an interesting old castle, formerly belong- 
ing to the Szapolzag family, but now in the possession 
of Count Takoly, who has caused it to he beautified and 
restored. 

The most interesting object of all, however, is the ancient 
Gothic church, erected in 1444, and built entirely of wood. 
I wish I could describe this wonderful old edifice, with its 
numerous gables, pinnacles, and figures, all painted gro- 
tesquely in fresco. The altar and pulpit are of the most 
fantastic description, the latter supported by two pink 
angels with gilt wings, stout muscular angels with brawny 
arms — types of tluj Zipser maidens. The (diurch in fact 
was so full of sculpture that we mistook it for a lioman 
Catholic edifice, whereupon the woman who showed us over 
almost screamed and told us it was Lutheran. 

It was sad to be told that this quaint old monument of a 
past age is to be destroyed to give place to a bran new one 
of stone, very ostentatious and ugly in design, which is 
being built close by, and which, overtopping the beautiful 
ancient one, seems to be looking down upon it with disdain. 

Kesmark is the head-quarters for various Alpine ex- 
cursions, such as to the “ Alabaster Caves,” and the Green, 
bed, and White Lakes ; but wc do no more on this occasion 
than bait our horses. Whilst waiting at the hotel for 
oiir carriage to be brought round, we see on the table 
before us a Hungarian newspaper, entitled “ Osszaluisonlito 
irodalomiortenehm Fancy taking in a periodical 

afllicted with such a name, but, after all, T believe it signifies 
nothing worse than ‘‘Comparative Literary Journal’*! 

After lejiving Kesmark, we journey towards the mountains 
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which tower grandly above us, and pass through sleepy and 
silent little villages, the houses of which are made of 
pine-logs, and whose interstices arc filled with moss to keep 
out the cold. There are no chimneys, and the smoke issues 
‘‘ picturesquely ” through the roof. 

By the wayside, in the neighbourhood of the villages, 
are little shrines containing images of saints, resembling 
gaudily-painted dolls ; whilst close to a mountain stream 
we are just passing, and which is evidently given occasion- 
ally to overflowing its borders, we observe a niche attached to 
a high pole, in which stands the figure of St. John Nepomu- 
censis — a saint who, though drowned himself, is supposed 
to possess the power of restraining unruly waters, and 
protecting others from inundation. 

Farther still we recognise the form of St. Philip, that 
hospitable saint, who, just “ done up,” is radiant in every 
colour of the prism. 

As we approach the quaint little town of Bela, witli its 
prodigious shoots extending from the gabled houses— 
and which, in length and ponderousness, far outdo even 
those of Kesmj^rk — the snowy range is glistening like 
molten silver, the peaks piercing the sky with points like 
needles. 

Nowhere is the outer belt of this stately group of moun- 
tains more beautiful than from this point. At Poprad tlio 
whole length of the range is seen, but hero we are nearer to 
them ] and although they present only a foreshortened view, 
they are far more bold and rugged. 

What a heavenly scene it is ! — the ermined giants veiling 
their foreheads in the fleecy clouds which here and tliero 
pass across them ; the deep blue precipices at their l>as(‘ 
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dreaming in the noontide haze, and the broad stretch of 
piiie-clad plains in the foreground. 

In the undulating pastures oxen arc ploughing in 
teams of four, and even six, as they lazily turn the rich 
brown soil. Yonder is a group of men and women reclining 
under the shadow of a waggon as they cat their mid-day meal ; 
whilst near the roadway to our left stands another of those 
picturesque wayside shrines, beneath which some country- 
peoj^le are kneeling. 

Since leaving Poprad the roads have been excellent, and, 
soon beginning to ascend the pass of a mountain which 
separates the south side of the Tatra from its northern or 
Polish slopes, we again get into the region of primeval 
pine-forests, the banks of wdiich arc full of that most lovely 
of all Alpine flowers — the blue gentian — which, dwelling 
so far above the ordinary abode of men, and reflecting the 
(loop colour of the zenith, seems to have tempted down 
bits of the sky. 

The birds sing sweetly, and our hearts beat high. Who 
(loos not remember to have experienced such moments when 
the mere fact of existence is an immeasurable delight — 
when the life-blood courses through the veins with a 
warmer glow, and each bodily sense vibrates in unison with 
external nature ? The invigorating mountain air, fragrant 
with the breath of pines ; the purple expanse of mountain 
peak beyond ; the bright sunshine, — all kindle within the 
heart a new joy, which leaves no room for other and sadder 
feelings. Even the sorrows of the past that are common to 
the lot of all, come floating upon the memory with a gentler 
madness. 

Now and then we meet a long waggon tilled with timber 
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oil its way to the plains, driven by a mild Slovak, who siiii^rj^ 
as he comes along, for ho too is joyous on this lovely day. 
Sometimes a pedestrian passes us, his hat adorned witli 
flowers gathered by the wayside ; he lifts it, and gives us 
an unintelligible but kindly greeting. Then as wo 
approach the summit of the pass the ragged edges of a 
fleecy cloud get caught in the topmost branches of the 
pines, and for a few moments we are enveloped in mist, but 
the sun soon shines brightly as before. 

Having crossed the pass, which has occupied about two 
hours, we arrive at the straggling village of Altendorf, 
inhabited by our old friends the Slovaks — for we have left 
Zips with its German-speaking population far behind, and 
shall soon bo in a district inhabited entirely by Kusniaks, 
or Malo-llossijantHi (Little Russians), as they are sometimes 
called. 

There has been a fire here recently, for many of the houses 
are reduced to more heaps of charred wood, which is lying 
about in all directions. Against each house a ladder is left 
standing, in readiness for the next conflagration : fires, W(‘ 
are told, being of very frequent occurrence at Altendorf. 
When one does take place, it is a marvel how any lious(‘ 
escapes, for once ignited they must blaze like a box of 
matches, consisting as they do wholly of wood, and leaning 
almost one against the other. 

The Slovaks in this district difler slightly in appearaiue 
from those we saw in the comitat of Gomdr, and wear, instead 
of the large round felt hats which had amused us so inli- 
nitely, smaller ones turned uj) at the brim, very peculiar in 
shape, but less striking at first sight than the former, ie 
other respects their costume is precisely the same, and tlmij 
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features and manner are wholly unmistakable, as also is 
tlieir voice, which is melancholy and low. We felt glad to be 
amongst the gentle Slovaks again, for there is a pathos about 
them and their simple lives which interested us greatly. 

Long before wo had completed our repast, which consisted 
of edibles brought with us from Villa Sontagh, it became 
noised abroad throughout the village that a family from 
Angolorszag had arrived, and were resting at the inn. Not 
that that noun suggested anything very definite to the 
nngeographical Slovak mind. But just as there arc the 
moon and stars — spheres which they cannot reach or com- 
prehend the nature of — so there are places on the earth, 
afar off, in a mysterious region beyond the Slovak horizon, 
or, it may be, in an altogether different world from that 
in which he has his being, where there are strange 
pcoffie speaking a strange language, possibly having tails 
or walking on ‘‘ all fours,” and, for aught they know, pos- 
sc^ssing some entirely new arrangement of humanity. They 
consequently all turn out to behold with their own eyes 
tliesc unknown entities and unexpected visitants to their 
hemisphere, and are no doubt greatly disappointed when they 
discover that we are men of like fashion with tliemselves. 

Walking down the village, we find on its outskirts a gipsy 
eiicampment. It consists of two hovels, formed of planks 
placed together tent-wise and partially sealed with mud. 
Close to these human kennels is a wretchedly old tent, 
whose canvas is seamed with many a patch and darn. In 
one of the hovels a small anvil rests on the ground, and from 
this wo infer that they are the resident blacksmiths of the 
neighbourhood. 

I think it is Carlyle who says that ‘‘ society is hung upon 
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clothes.’' These gipsies, however, possess in this matter 
a contempt for the superfluous common to their race, and, 
although residents of the village, they are not recognised as 
members of the Slovak community, possibly on the aforesaid 
theory. Be this as it may, no one had taken the trouble 
to impart to them the interesting fact of our arrival, or 
we may be quite sure they would long ere this have pre- 
sented themselves clamouring for kreuzers, as is their wont 
on the advent of the stranger. But as soon as they see ns, 
they begin to make up for lost time, and come pouring out 
of their hovels like a swarm of bees from a hive, thirte(‘n 
women and children covered with the veriest rags, which, 
hanging upon them without shape or form, look like a 
hideous mockery of clothing, and cause them to present 
the saddest spectacle I ever witnessed. They were soon 
joined by two men, evidently of the party, hunger and opj)res- 
sion written in the faces of every one of them ; whilst those 
of the younger wore an eager, wizened, hunted look. Not 
that they are ill-treated by the villagers, — far from it ; 
but, descendants of a vagabond race, these “ settled ” gipsies 
seem no more civilised than their wandering brethren, and 
possess the same sad, oppressed, and down-trodden expression 
of countenance inseparable from their race — a heritage 
brought with them from the land of bondage, and which, like 
that of the Jews, has stamped them a separate and distinct 
people for ever, to be individually recognised in all countries 
and in all climes. 

As we look at them, clothed in their blackened rags wliich 
cling to them like cerements, we ask each other in dismay, 
Have these poor creatures immortal souls, and are tliey 
brethren ? Are these amongst the number for whom 
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precious blood was shed— these wild, half-savage-looking 
beings, with their secret language, their belief in elves and 
hobgoblins, their total disbelief in the immortality of the 
soul, and utter ignorance of every form of religion ? Can 
these be brothers and sisters, who, more degraded than the 
South Sea Islanders, recognise the existence of no Great 
Spirit higher and better than themselves ? 

The Austrian Government insists on the gipsies having 
their children baptized, but they have no notion of the 
meaning of the rite. In fact the Christian religion is a 
complete puzzle to them, especially in regard to the Holy 
Trinity ; some labouring under the belief that God the 
Father has abdicated in favour of His Son, others that He is 
dead and that His Son reigns in His stead. 

It is marvellous that in the nineteenth century such 
ignorance should exist in any Christian country. Surely 
there is work liere, amongst these 150,000 outcasts, for 
C’ ristian philanthropists? 

“ How do these people live ? ” we ask of a respectable- 
looking man, whom curiosity has prompted to join us, and 
who we feel sure, from his wearing the familiar costume of 
the West, will be able to understand the question we have put 
to him in German, and reply to it, if ever so imperfectly ; 
moreover, in all probability he may prove to be a Zipser. 

“ Gott allein weiss,^* he replied readily, shrugging his 
shoulders as if to give greater force and expression to the 
utterance, so full of sad and pathetic meaning. “ God only 
hnows.^' 

“But what do they live on? what do they eat?” we 
inquired, anxious to come to the root of the matter. 

“ Anything,” was the reply ; “ they snare birds, and eat 
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rats, and snails and frogs besides ; nothing comes amiss to 
the czigdny. There are three more men belonging to tins 
gang, but they are away, picking up a job liere and tlicro, 
and mogl idler weise mam^eii sie^^ (j)Ossibly f)ilfering). “ Tlioy 
manage to live somehow ” — and regarding the slender anatomy 
of these poor creatures, I could not help thinking that the 
various species of esculent he enumerated could not be very 
nourishing food ; and the word ‘‘ somehow ** in all its sad 
significance haunted us for many a day afterwards. 

“ Would they wear decent clotlies if they were given 
them?’’ I asked again, remembering with regret tlio 
number of travel-stained garments we had left behind 
us at Poi)rad. 

“ Yes ! they would wear them,” answered our informant, 
who we afterwards learnt was an officer in the lieveinio 
Department. ‘‘ But the (Slovaks are poor, very poor ; be- 
sides,” he continued, smiling sardonically, “ who would 
think of giving clothes to a gipsy ? ” 

Whilst this colloquy is taking place, F., surrounded by a 
knot of peasants a little higher up the village, is making tlio 
boys run for kreuzers. Amongst them is a gipsy urcliin, 
wlio he insisted should be permitted to take part in tlie 
race, but wlio so invariably came in first, that after a lew 
times he had to be handicapped ; whilst a juvenile specimen 
of the male Slovak, wliose particular mission in life would 
seem to be to lug about a big baby, cried so pitifully because 
ho was unable to join the sport, that he had to be consoled 
with kreuzers. 

Then the small fry — the little four-year-olds— are made to 
run. In vain the bell summons them to afternoon school 
In vain the long-robed priest comes out to see what can be 
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tlio reason of tlieir absence. A complete state of demorali- 
sation has takeii place— the Slovak nrchins heed neither the 
schoolmaster nor his lievercncc, call they never so loudly, 
and so tlio afternoon has to be declared a general holiday. 

At length it was proposed that the men should compete, 
a race in which our Jehu joins. Janb) had evidently made 
a great impression on the minds of the gentle Slovak by his 
Sontagh livery, which consists of a scarlet waistcoat and 
blue hussar jacket and tights, embroidered with bright 
yellow braid. All the village turns out to see the fun, even 
ilie babies, who whine plaintively, and receive not only 
kreuzers, but extra shoves on the part of their small nurses, 
who are scarcely bigger than themselves. I think I never 
saw so many babies together in all my life as in this Slovak 
village ; and had it rained babies and hailed babies, instead 
of the conventional cats and dogs, during a recent heavy 
storm, 1 doubt whether they could have bcu'ii more numerous. 
The day’s excitement is at last brought to a blissful termina- 
tion by iiftn (Jejoie, in the shape of a general scramble for 
small coins, and wo gallop away amidst the blessings and 
iicclamations of the multitude, whom we have made quite 
happy at the cost —divided into infinitesimal fractions — of 
the magnificent sum of four and a half gulden. 
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CHAPTEU XIX. 

THE RED CONVENT. 

T N these northern localities persons are not only given to 
be a trifle vague in their measurement of time, hut are 
also extremely patriarchal in their manner of computing 
distances. 

Thus, these simple Carpathian folk do not say a place 
is so many miles away, hut a day’s journey, or half a day’s 
journey, and so on as the case may be. We were conse- 
quently told at Tatra-Eured before starting this morning 
that Neumarkt was a long day’s journey off, but that if we 
made good speed we might reach it before nightfall. As 
however it was four o’clock by the time we lost sight of tljc 
village of Altcndorf, which is scarcely more than one-third 
of the way, we are scarcely likely to sec Neumarkt before to- 
morrow’s sunrise, even if we journey on from now till then. 

It is true that we had loitered in the company of those 
“ little vulgar boys,” wasting our time and substance upon 
their amusement, but this only delayed us half an hour 
beyond the time required to rest our horses. The map 
showed that we should be passing several villages on tlie 
road, so that, although the prospect of putting up at a 
Slovak inn for the night was not very inviting, we piislnal 
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on, hoping for the best. We are so experienced hy this 
time in the vicissitudes of Hungarian travel that, in the 
language of the Revenue Officer when alluding to the gipsy 
menu, ‘‘nothing comes amiss” to us; and if we cannot 
meet with an inn on our way, well, then we can “ out-span.'’ 
Nor will it be for the first time, for we have done so on 
more than one occasion when travelling in the plains on 
a previous visit. 

AVe still continue to follow the post-road, and our 
spirited little nags, although they have already covered 
thirty-five miles of road, appear as fresh as possible as they 
trundle us along. It is wonderful what these Hungarian 
horses can accomplish with proper care and feeding. 

On our way, however, we meet the Royal Hungarian Mail, 
to which a horse of quite a different type is harnessed, and 
which, judging from the way it was progressing— being 
that moment engaged in the lively act of jibbing — was 
scarcely likely to reach Altendorf before to-morrow morning. 

To our left rises a bold and almost perpendicular clifi*, 
densely clothed with majestic pines. At their feet flows 
rapidly but silently the Dunajecz — the river boundary 
hctweeii Hungary and Poland — with its waters, though 
perfectly clear, almost black, on account of the deep shadow 
thrown upon their surface by the sombre foliage. 

Crossing the stream by a covered wooden bridge, witli 
its roof supported on enormous beams, through which we 
obtain, as in a rustic framework, exquisite pictures of rock 
and river and mountain peaks, we see immediately before 
ns to our right a series of barren volcanic rocks, resembling 
gigantic cinders, and in colour almost vermilion. On their 
summits not a tuft of grass is growing ; hut on tlie highest 
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pinnacle of all, perched on its extreme point, stand i]i,. 
ancient ruins of tlie Rotlw Kloiitfir, or Eed Convent ; whilst 



beyond the river, raising its crowned head proudly, lies the 
picturesque Kronenberg, so called on account of its jaggnd 
summit, which resembles a diadem. The whole forms tlu^ 
most striking scene in Hungary, and is in itself alone well 
w’^orth coming all the way to see. 

Ascending the steep rock on which the noble ruin stands, 
we are met halfway by a monk, — a stranger to this district, 
he informs us, like ourselves, — who turns back and accom- 
panies us to the ancient building. 

From its red colour the castle is evidently built of tli(‘ 
soft tufaceous stone found in the surrounding rocks, whi(di 
would probably account for its massive walls being in such 
a complete state of decay, the cells and refectory havini; 
ceased to exist. Following our guide, we tread softly, 
recalling the time when the outer walls enclosed a tide ot 
human life now in the land of silence ; we hear the gentle 
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lootfall, and hushed voices of the saintly throne^ who once 
inhabited these cloisters, and a solemn and almost super- 
mitural peace and stillness seem to hang about the place, as 
if long centuries had not been permitted to wrest them 
from its crumbling walls. 

As we stand gazing through an arch upon the wondrous 
scene beneath, and across at the Kronenberg, the An- 
(fdiis'' tolls, and instantly the monk who accompanies us 
falls upon his knees. 

A visit to tlic Convent Church, which is still in a good 
state of preservation, concludes our ramble amongst these 
interesting ruins. They belong to the Bishop of Eperies, 
of the United Greek Church, and a pilgrimage is made to 
tliem once a year, when mass is said in Greek. 

Everywhere around us lie fragments of tufaceous matten*, 
declaring the volcanic origin of this singular group of rocks, 
one of the many instances demonstrating the gigantic 
scale on which volcanic agency once operated in tliis 
country, there being no fewer than seven or eight mountain 
groups which are clearly distinguishable^ as owing their 
existence to that cause. 

Fain would we have lingered longer on these sacred 
heights, but day is on the wane, evening’s shadows are 
already beginning to fall, and, bidding the monk adieu, we 
journey on our way again. 

A little beyond the convent two roads meet ; and un- 
certain which we are to follow, Janko stops to ask the way 
of a woman who comes trudging along, picturesipicly clad 
in a blue skirt, red l>odice, and red kerchief round her head, 
and who forms the very object in the foreground whicli ilie 
eye iieeded to render the picture complete. 
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We are now in Poland, and already, though we have only 
just crossed the frontier, we perceive a great difference in 
the appearance of the villages, which are much cleaner than 
those of the Slovaks. The houses, too, are differently built, 
being roofed with long thin planks placed one upon tlio 
other instead of shingles ; whilst to add to the danger in 
case of fire, the inhabitants must needs cover half of the roof 
with thatch. 

Kural life in Gallicia is very picturesque. At every turn, 
we pass little roadside pictures which in their colouring and 
composition remind us of Cuyp. At this instant we como 
upon just one of those scenes which the old masters so loved 
to depict — a rustic bridge standing out against an expanse 
of moorland, which stretches away to the distant hills. In the 
foreground a girl in an ‘‘arrangement” of red is tending 
sheep and goats, some of which are drinking from a trough. 
The sun is setting, there is a rich saffron glow in the evening 
sky, and the whole scene is full of tranquillity and repose. 

On past lonely wooden churches with open belfries, and 

more pastoral pictures — 
girls driving sheep, goats, 
and oxen, or flocks of geese, 
which crane their long necks 
as we drive by ; past curious 
doorways, half Chinese, in 
which women stand or sit 
spinning; past melancholy 
little cemeteries, lying all 
alone under the darkening 
sky. Then we leave- all 
villages behind and enter a broad valley, bounded on one side 
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by low pine-clad hills, and on the other by a long range 
of barren mountains, which constitute the peaks of the 
Northern Tatra. By and by solitary groups of houses 
sliow black against the horizon, and lonely farms, from the 
small deep-set windows of which a light here and there 
burns dim, and then we begin to ascend a hill. Halfway up 
we see standing in the roadway three men wearing large 
slouching hats, such as are worn by the typical brigand. And 
my heart beats faster when I find they are kec2)ing pace 
with us. Presently one of them lays hold of the iron rod 
connected with the box of the carriage, and begins talking 
to .lankc) — but there is no harm in him. Ho and his 
companions are, after all, only dear, honest, tired peasants, 
returning from their toil in distant pastures, and they are 
asking him, by way of friendly greeting, where we have 
conic from, for we hear him answer “ Schmecks.” They 
speak Polish, of which Janko hapjiily understands a little. 

How far is it to Ncumarkt ? ” he inquires, and then 
turns round, and, leaning over the liox, interprets their 
answer in German. 

Zwel yiite StundenT (Two good hours.) 

Now, had the answer been ‘‘ 7jimi Stunden^' only, we miglit, 
late as it was, have tried to jiush on, but when spoken by a 
German or Pole the small adjective yute becomes so in- 
definite in its signification, as we had many a time learnt 
to our cost, that we resolved to come to a halt at tlie next 
village. Our plucky little steeds, too, are at last beginning 
to give in, as well they may ; tlie night is dark, and there 
are of course no candles in the lamjis. (kindles would have 
been an instance of forethought wholly uiiiuccedented in a 
Hungarian coachman beyond the realm of Pest. 


VOL. T. 
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Such heavy clouds have gathered over the sky that 
neither moon nor stars are visible, but coming in a short 
time to a wayside farm, whose light gleams hospitably 
across the road, we pull up and inquire how far it is to tli(‘ 
next village. The door opens, and a man comes out with 
long hair hanging over his shoulders and drawn behind his 
ears like a woman’s. He is followed by the buxom Ilaiisfran 
herself, clad in a black velvet bodice laced loosely over a 
scarlet stomacher, and large white sleeves. How pretty slio 
looks with the bright light from within shining upon her ! 
and what a sweet bit of concentrated colour she affords, very 
cheering to the eye amidst the surrounding darkness ! 
Through the open doorway wo can see into the room, which 
is clean and tidy ; whilst nearly in the centre, not far from a 
table on which the evening meal is spread, is a cradle contain- 
ing a small Polish baby fast asleep, pretty mnch like otlier 
babies, but it is the first real, live Polish baby we liav(^ 
seen, and we make the most of it. 

There is a village, they inform us, where we can find 
accommodation, ten minutes farther on, but will we not stay 
and take some refreshment ? ‘‘ the strangei s have travelled far, 
they must be weary.” AVith the prospect however of shelter 
at last so near, we do not accept their proffered kindness. 
Then very gently, but not until we have really staricMl, 
the door closes, and the darkness seems twice as gr(‘at as 
before — not so much, wo fancy, because of the contrast 
the light afforded and which had dimmed our vision by tlie 
glare, but by reason of the halo of happiness and comfort 
that appeared to surround that secluded home. The very 
remembrance of it cheers us on our way. 

On, till many lights gleam red in the distance, and wc 
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pass a turnpike. — a primitive construction, consisting of a 
pine-log, suspended over the road, — which brings another, 
similarly dressed but younger, woman out into the darkness, 
and we enter the village, the houses of which are much 
better than any we had seen whilst travelling through the 
North of Hungary. Within the fence that surrounds them, 
large fires are burning in the “ open,’’ near which the people 
sit in groups ; giving to the scene a very wild, weird, and 
un-European look. 

Presently we stop to inquire of two men crouching round 
one of these fires the way to an inn. They come towards 
us instantly, and bare their heads, holding their hats while 
answering the questions of the coachman, just as all had 
done on the road earlier in the day. They direct us to a 
liouse a little farther on, and volunteer to accompany us. It 
is a large one-storied building standing in a kind of yard. 
At tlie unexpected sound of wheels — travellers are evidently 
not very frequent here — a little knot of persons appear at 
the doorway, their figures standing out black against the 
bright light inside. 

“ Have they a room, and can they accommodate us for the 
night ? ” inquires Jaiiko in Polish. 

A rather long parley ensues. It is not an inn, after all, 
there being in fact none in the village; but strangers are 
sometimes accommodated here. A woman comes to the 
carriage and addresses us in German. We are welcome 
to her roof, but the accommodation she has to offer is 
of the humblest description, and not suitable for lioch- 
gehoroie Ilerrschaft wie Sie^ But would we enter and see 
it for ourselves ? 

The house was a rambling old place, built entirely of 

s 2 
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wood, and oiiterod by a vorandali raised some ste 2 ^s from tlu' 
ground. The outer room was beautifully clean, the briglil 
“batterie de cuisine^' suspended from the kitchen walls 
smiling a welcome to us as we crossed the threshold. AVd 
arc shown at once to the guest-room, which every moderately 
well-to-do family keeps ready for the stranger in this hos- 
pitable country as well as in Hungary. The furnitures, as 
we anticipated, 'was of the most modest descri 2 )tion, but 
perfectly clean, and we wanted nothing more. Outside tli(‘ 
room was a sort of dairy, in which large pails of milk wert' 
standing, and there was a pleasant odour of cream and butter 
pervading the whole house. Beyond this was a largo shed, 
in which were several cows with their calves, and into whieli 
the window of our room looked, apparently the only liglit 
it possessed. A lantern was suspended from a beam, 
and an old man was giving Indian corn to Janko for ilu‘ 
horses. 

On returning to the general room, a young woman coiiu's 
forward out of the shadow of the inner porch and kiss('s onv 
hands. 

“The Herrschaft are English,” remarked our trim hostt'ss 
by way of introduction, to whom we had previously coii- 
lided that interesting fact ; “ they come from the couniry 
where the sugar and the coffee grow. Such a long way oil'. 
Aeh ! I recollect learning all about it in der SchuJe wli(‘ii 
I was a child.” 

Saying which, she took from lier capacious jacket a biiiudi 
of keys, and unlocking a Schranlc (wardrobe) took theiica' a 
quantity of clean homespun linen. 

A cloth was already spread on a long table at the side ol 
the apartment, and it was evident that W(‘ wxrc ex2)(‘cte(l to 
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join the common meal. The (jvenings are exceedingly cold 
on the northern side of the Tatra, however hot the days may 
be, and there are only six weeks in the whole year when it 
docs not freeze by night. The warmth of tlie lire was tliere- 
t‘or(i very pleasant. 

Sitting hy the broad hearth, we watch tlni movements of 
the two women, mother and daughter, as they trip about 
in their short petticoats and laced red bodic(*s preparing 
supper, neitlicr of them appearing in tlie smallest degree 
disconcerted at tlie presence of strangers. A place of lionour 
is however set apart for ourselves at the top of the tables, 
wliere a small Avliite cloth of finer linen is spread, togetlnn* 
with the best china, which the younger woman liad reached 
from the shelf of a little glazed cupboard. As soon as tln^ 
siuiple meal was ready, consisting of a liuge disli of fried 
sli(*(‘S of potato, some kind of stewed meat and a Pfannlaichen 
(])au(‘ak('), the old man whom we hud s(‘eu in tlie adjoining 
shed came in, his white hair, drawn behind the c‘ars, hanging 
()V('r his shoulders in snowy locks. He also kiss(?d our hands 
and welc'omed us warmly, saying in Gin'inan, in which morc‘ 
than one Slav word was interminghal, “Happy are they who 
W(‘lconie to their humble roof tln^ homeless and the stranger. ’ 
l[(‘ was evidtnitly a man wdio, like any other peasant, had 
spent his life in the labours of husbandry, but he spoke 
these words with a dignity and courtesy of manner that 
would have done credit to a “noble ’’with a pedigree of 
«ixty giuKU’ations. 

Then followed a short “ grace ” in an unknown tongue, at 
wliich all stood, after which we were invited to take our 
^>e{its. 

Supper ended, and whilst the women wi'ri' llitting about as 
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they performed the household duties for the night, a pri(3st 
came in, a more intelligent man than the priests usually ai e 
in these remote districts, and from him we were enabled to 
glean a great deal of information concerning the country wc 
are now visiting. 

Gallicia, besides its own native poi^ulation, contains no 
fewer than two millions and a half of Kusniaks, here calL^d 
Euthenians, a people speaking a dialect of the Kussian, and 
belonging, like the Slovaks, to the Greek Church. TIk* 
Poles however, as Ave had ample opjmrtunity of ascertaining 
before we left this province, are the most bigoted of Eonniii 
Catholics, not only deeply attached to their Church, but most 
observant of its rites ; a people full of religious zeal, and 
very intolerant of the faith of those who differ from tlunn. 
Since the partition of Poland in the latter part of th(‘ last 
century and the occupation by Austria of CracoAv (the ancient 
capital) together with the wdiole of Gallicia, the Gtunnin 
language has been growing more and more general amongst 
the better classes ; but the lower classes still cling to tlndr 
Slav dialects, occasionally, however, interlarding them witli 
German words. 

Whilst we were conversing with the priest, two young 
men, apparently brothers, strolled in and took their seats on 
the other side of the hearth, but seemed rather taken aback 
on finding themselves in the presence of strangers. Tln^y a})- 
peared to have been exjmeted, for no sooner had tliey arrived 
than a sweet warm drink, something akin to our national 
beverage “punch,” was lianded round to each person, including 
the hostess and her daughter, who had now joined the circle. 
The latter was a young girl of about seventeen or eighteen, 
and she, avoiding the opposite side of the hearth occupic'd hy 
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tlie new arrivals, seated lierself shyly on the settle beside her 
^rrandfether, — a circnmstanco whi(di called forth a facetious 
remonstance from the old man, which caused her to turn 
away her head, whilst a crimson blush suffused her whole 
countenance. There was an awkward pause, hrokcui at last 
by the priest, who, evidently trying to restore the girl’s 
tranquillity, remarked with a twinkle in his eye : 

‘‘ Martcha ! your Gelraude (brew) is not as good as usual 
to-night. Make another, and help us all again ! ” 

At this juncture, fearing our presence might bo a restraint 
upon the little company, we retired for the niglit, feeling 
very glad that circumstances had compelled our remaining 
here, and afforded us an opportunity of making the ac- 
quaintance of a Polish family. 

Several hours’ sound sleep not only refreshed but made 
us feel equal to any emergency that might arise during our 
iKixt stage. Dawn however was ushered in by a most un- 
accountable succ(‘ssion of noises, accompanied by the clatter 
of women’s tongues, with frequent titterings and mention of 
the name of Yetta, the laaison of which we afterwards 
learnt was the young girl’s marriage, which was to take 
place that very day, the “ happy man ” being one of the 
village swains whom we had seen last evening. 

Although our inclination prompted us to remain and 
witness the novel spectacle of a Polish wedding, we feared 
our longer sojourn would he an intrusion, and at ten o’clock, 
our carriage being at the door, we took leave of these, to us, 
interesting people with their simple and idyllic lives. Prom 
the first we felt that they would make no direct charge for 
the accommodation afforded. AVc theridore placed, at the 
moment of parting, a gratuity in Martcha’s haiul, but even 
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this was declined with such a look of pain from each oiu' 
that we saw it would be vain to press anything upon them ; 
nor was it until after I had succeeded in assuring tlu'm 
it was not offered by way of payment, but as a souvenir 
and wedding iiresent, that I prevailed on Yetta to accepi 
a small trinket which I happened to have attached to my 
watch-chain. 

‘ ‘ An denhen ! Andenhen ! ” (Eemcmbrance ! liemenibram*( > ! ) 
“Ah, surely we want none to keep alive within us tlu^ 
memory of the (jute Englander. Wc will never forget 
you, never ! never ! ” and with much kissing of the hand 
on their part, and expressions of gratitude on ours, we ])id 
adieu to the village. 




CHAPTEK XX. 


ZAKOPANE. 

TT is liigli festival at Neumarkt, and men, women, and little 
children, emerging from arched doorways, rosary and 
prayer-hook in hand, are liiirryiug to church. In the green 
(iiiclosure outside the hnilding the people are kneeling in 
picturoscpic groups, old men with long white locks hanging 
over their shoulders, and decrepit old women in singular 
head-gear, all mumhling tlieir prayers in a feeble monotone ; 
wliilst beside them kneel young maids and matrons in every 
gradation of red and pink, with broad white scarves covering 
ilic head and shoulders. 

Inside the church tlierc is a throng of devoiit worshippers. 
And what a curious old place it is, with its side altars and 
unexpected alcoves, erected at tlie top of broad tliglits of 
stone steps, where the people arc standing and kneeling in 
such numbers that, as we leave the garish day and enter 
the dimly-lighted sanctuary, the Avhole length of the wall 
extending from east to west appears to consist of a bas-relief 
of many-coloured life-sized ligures, rather than a crowd of 
living men and women ! 

They are singing in Polish the psalms for the day. There 
no choir, so far as we can ascertain, nor instrument ot 
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any kind to lead them, bnt the congregation sing lustily, 
and make up in quantity for whatever shortcomings tlio]’(' 
may happen to he in quality. The men and women chant 
the verses alternately, and if their voices are not the most 
liarmonious, their hearts are at any rate attuned to tlio 
grateful utterances of Israel’s great Poet. 

The psalm they were chanting when we entered, and 
which we were able to recognise from its refrain — “0 n-ivo 
thanks unto the Lord, for He is gracious ; and His nnney 
endiireth for ever” — was the one hundred and thiiiy- 
sixth. 

It was beautiful to hoar them with one accord siii<:rin«'* 

o n 

this grand old psalm, whilst the faithful outside the clnircdi, 
standing with heads uncovered, united their voices to ilioso 
within. I can not remember a more impressive) sighj. 
The strange costumes, the singular old edifice, ami the 
devout attitude of the people, all looked more like a liiglily 
finished picture than anything in real life. Observing the 
entrance of strangers, they quietly made way for us, hut 
there were no restless, wandering eyes, nor any idle 
curiosity evinced to know who or what we were. The 
form of religion which we profess may differ from theirs, 
but beneath the shadow of these ancient and glorious 
mountains, all minor dissimilarities vanish out of sight, and 
our hearts mingled with theirs as the grateful hyjiiu ot‘ 
praise rose like incense to the Common Father of us all, 
and we felt that it was “ good for us to be here.” 

J^esides the costumes of the peasantry we noticed amongst 
the worshippers many pertaining to persons of the better 
class ; and were made acquainted for the first time with the 
true polo)iaii>c, a long garment of black cloth, half tight, 
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half loose, edged with broad gold lace, very handsome in 
itself, as well as becoming to the figure of the wearer. 

It is not however all couleur de roue at Neumarkt, or Nowy- 
targ, as the town is called in Polisli. The inn at which 
we have taken up our temporary abode is of the dirtiest 
description. Standing in the narrow courtyard beneath our 
room, all amongst the kitchen and the stables, both of which 
are in the closest juxtajmsition, are several repulsivo-looking 
Jews in greasy black gowns extending to the heels. These 
Gallician Jews, although wearing the hair short behind, 
allow the front locks to remain unshorn, which they twist 
into long ringlets, and which, hanging down each cheek, give 
to the wearers a most unmanly and comic appearance. 

On descending to the lower apartments, we find the 
general sitting-room also full of Jews, talking in loud tones 
o^J'>chs of land and massen of gold, and having already had 
a surreptitious peep into the shades wliere the cook reigned 
supreme, we determine to leave our carriage here for a few 
days to give the horses a thorougli rest, and to hire anotlnu’ 
to take us on to Zakopane, a village lying at the foot of the 
Northern Tatra, where wo hope to find, if humble, at any 
l ate cleaner accommodation. 

Whilst waiting for a vehicle to be got ready for us, we 
again stroll out into the town, and are presently accosted 
by a Polish gentleman who had that morning arrived from 
(h’acow. 

“Throughout Gallicia,” said he, in German, upon our 
mentioning the reason of our leaving Neumarkt for Zakopane, 

the inns arc invariably kept by Jews, who are not only 
dirty, but the very bane of our land. Those who have inns 
encourage the peasants who come to them lor spirits 
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or other intoxicating liquors to Lny on credit, preferriiio 
the credit system infinitely to receiving payment at tlu' 
time; for the wily Jew knows full well that eacli custoiiui 
possesses as security a jocU or two of land — an inheritaiuv' 
handed down to him for many generations. The Gallician 
peasant lives a hard life, and enjoys his glass of Hlivovit::^ 
needing but little encouragement to exceed his intendiMl 
quantity, and heeding little the cost of that which he does not 
pay for then and there. At length, though long deferred, 
the day of reckoning comes, and then money is wanting to 
pay the hill that has possibly been accumulating for yeais. 
One household treasure after another has to he resigned, and 
Avhen these are exhausted the jocha have to ho mortgag(‘d. 
So frequently in fact does this latter happen, that in sonu* 
districts whole villages arc virtually in the hands of Jew 
creditors, who hold the entire pojuilation in hondage.” 

The Poles of this province keep their festivals as wo k(‘(‘|) 
Sundays. It was a considerable time therefore before a person 
could he found who would drive us ; hut a young PoL' 
of elastic conscience was at last unearthed, and tlic land- 
lord, chagrined at our sj^cedy llight, informed us in no 
very civil tone that the is ready. Notwithstanding 

this imposing sigJiilication, our vehicle is none other tliaii 
a cart whose sides consist of two rough i>lanks of iin- 
painted wood. The seats however poss(‘ss ijon hacks, an 
unusual luxury in this niod(i of conveyance, for whicJi we 
feel truly tliankful. The horses, two grcjy bony creatiiK'S, 
at least sixteen hands high, are ornamented with ])ridl(‘- 
knots and streamers cut out of scarlet leather, so that wiiii 
such a (out unsemhle we are conscious of presenting a very 
coiiimanding aj)pearance as we rattle over the ujievea 
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pavement and dashing out into the road that leads in a 
direct lino to the mountains which rise above us -a majestic 
stretch of peaks, shrouded in snow. 

W e pass a crucifix, and off goes our driver’s hat. Anotlier, 
and off* it goes again. A group of men come walking along 
tlie road, who also bare their heads in passing. I ]iever saw 
so many crucifixes and shrines in any country in my life. 



bonder is a piece of cultivated land ; it too has its crucifix. 
Tliey do these matters magnificently here, for all arc painted 
ni black and gold. Two roads meet, and guarding them is 
tile image of a saint; whilst every little rivulet tliat comes 
ti’ickling down the liillside “with a sweet complaining” is 
^vatclled over by a St. John Nepomucensis. In fact, so fre- 
<juently are tliese wayside sliriiies met with in this country, 
and so persistently do the people uncover their heads, that 
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we begin to wonder they wear any hats at all ; whilst in the 
villages saints may truly be said to swarm. Surely the 
crops can never fail nor barns be empty if the saints, whose 
spiritual presence would seem to be a great living reality 
with these dear devout Gallicians, do that which is expected 
of them. 

Here the traveller sees no images with blackened eyes and 
broken noses, nor any with dilapidated and faded garments, 
as in other countries nearer home. All are as spick and 
span as paint and gilt and varnish can make them ; and the 
manner in which the faithful shovel on ” the colour is both 
exemplary and praiseworthy. 

A very favourite saint, if we may judge from the fre- 
quency with which shrines arc devoted to his reception, is 
St. Nicolas ; and if we might be permitted to express an 
opinion, it would bo that he is very hardly used. None 
other than the St. Claus of our juvenile days, whoso par- 
ticular mission it is to slide down sooty chimneys and watch 
the behaviour of children both good and bad, it is nothing- 
less than cruelty to expect him to look after hees as well. 
But here he is again, in all the majesty of gilt mitre and 
purple robes, standing in an alcove in which a number of 
bee-hives are reposing, watching the movements of those 
busy workers, and seeing that they “ improve the shining 
hour." 

It is only fair to say that the villages over which these 
titular divinities preside with untiring vigilance and un- 
blinking eye do them no small credit. There are no signs of 
poverty apparent anywhere, and the low one-storied log- 
built houses are pictures of warmth and plenty. 

As we proceed, the distant lowing of cattle comes borne 
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towards us. A church whose steeple we just catch sight 
of through the trees is tolling its little cracked hell for 
vespers, and there is in everything an all-pervading senti- 
ment of happiness and peace. Responsive to the call, the 
villagers are hastening in its direction ,- the women in their 
beautiful costume, a short dark-blue under-skirt, over which 
arc worn garments in various and distinct shades of bril- 
liant red. 

This blending of various degrees of the same colour is 
exceedingly artistic, and the cifect from a short distance 
l)oth rich and harmonious. The women all wear the clean 
white muslin scarf over the head before alluded to, the ends 
of which are trimmed with lace or fringe, and which evi- 
dently constitutes their church-going attire. The costumes 
of the stronger sex however — whose privilege it is to be 
ugly — arc seldom really picturesque anywhere, nor are they 
licre. A long loose garment of coarse brown cloth, very 
baggy about the sleeves — indeed, very baggy everywhere — 
forms their Sunday garment. But even this shapeless 
gaberdine is not left unadorned in its elegant simplicity, 
but is ornamented with a very elaborate trimming of scarlet 
cloth, cut with infinite skill into strips one narrower tlian 
the other, until the thickness of half an inch is attained. 
The edge of each strip is scalloped, and the eflcct when new 
(‘xactly resembles a heavy trimming composed of small red 
beads. 

In this particular, the outer garment of our driver is quite 
a study in its way, and one we have am})le opportunity of 
pursuing as we jog along the road, until by a similar 
accident to that which befell ourselves on tlie way Irom the 
cobalt mines at Dobsina, he suddenly doubh‘S up, and for a 
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space becomes lost to sight amongst the straw at the bottom 
of the cart. By a series of jolts and jerks of more than 
ordinary violence, the box-seat had collapsed in consequeia o 
of the straps breaking which attached it to the side. F., alivo 
to the danger which this catastrophe threatened, seized tlu' 
reins, but, contrary to his expectations, instead of our liory 
Arabs attempting to run away, they instantly pulled u]) 
short ; for were they not accustomed to little contrdeinjm 
of the like nature, and had they not been in momentary 
expectation of one occurring ever since we started ? As soon 
as he has picked himself up and shaken himself into sliapr 
again, the driver, with the greatest calmness and delibera- 
tion, searches amongst a number of old chains and straps in 
a corner of the vehicle for a piece of rope, re 2 )airs tin* 
fracture as if it were the most ordinary episode possible;, ami 
we continue our route. 

By this time the vesper bells have ceased tlieir chimin^, 
and the late comers crowding the churchyard kneel close' 
under the walls of the sacred edifice, till they surround it 
like a ring. On the mountain slopes women in blue and 
red — the ‘‘ keepers at home ” — are driving in the kirn*, 
for the nights in tliis region are always cold. Surely Natuic 
herself must have taught these j)Coplc how to dress ! WIi(‘ re 
all is green, how pleasing to the eye is a little patch ot 
red — its complementary colour— giving warmth and anima- 
tion to the landscape ! 

Wending their way through tlie pine-woods which wc 
have now entered, these p(3asant women make the most 
ravishing pictures imaginable. But to-morrow they will 
lay their gay attire in the long cofler with which c'v^ iy 
house is ju’ovided, until the following Sunday or tli(‘ next 
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fcBtival comes round again, and, donning their every-day 
garments of faded pink and red, will be seen working in 
the fields like men. 

Following the road through the thick forest, wo now come 
to an opening, and see in front of us a splendid mountain, 
which seems to bar our further progress as it rises in bold 
bare bluffs above the ragged pine-tops at its base. Below 
Hows the Weisse Duuajecz, clear as crystal, which at this point 
sometimes assumes all the appearance of a lake, but is to-day 
dwindled to a mere rivulet flowing through the deep channel 
of its wliito and pebbly bed. A tiini to the right, and we 
iliid ourselves facing a large square stone building of one 
story, to which the driver first points, and then placing liis 
open palm against his cheek, closing botli eyes and leaning his 
liead on one side, intimates by mute gesture that this is the 
inn where we are to sleep to-niglit. 

Dismissing him and his bony animals with a 'ponr-ho’nr 
with which ho seems more than satisfied, we enter the house 
and find ourselves standing in a long comfortless stone 
passage, out of which lead rooms at right angles with each 
other. There is no lack of ventilation hero, at any rate, and 
oii(‘. would imagiiiG that the dwelling must have been origin- 
ally constructed with an especial view to the (mtertaininent 
of the four winds of heaven, which I should imagine must bi* 
its only guests for at least three-fourths of the year. 

There is, however, a homely something about the place 
which is difficult to define, and a glimpse of the large kitchen 
adjoining the sitting-room convinces us at once of its perfect 
cleanliness, whilst a combination of savoury odours, sugges- 
tive of the familiar process known in the technical language 
of kitchens in general as “ dishing up,” proceeds from that 
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mysterious apartment, to which our hunger gratefully 
responds. Although we have been travelling since early 
morning, wo have partaken of nothing save two hard-holhid 
eggs left from the provisions with which we were hospitably 
provided on leaving Tatra-Fured, and the fossil remains of a 
piece of sausage, the relic of an even more remote repast ; 
hut who after this will venture to question the sustaining 
qualities of the classic garlic ! 

The table is laid for four guests, who soon appear ; a lady 
and gentleman from Cracow, and two Germans, one of whom 
is not only a Count, but a huntsman, judging from bis 
style of dress, which was a kind of AVilliam Tell “ get up,” 
and only wanted a bow and arrow to render his resemblanco 
to that interesting hero complete. We could not ascertain 
from the conversation that ensued what had been the day’s 
success of this enthusiastic young sportsman, but there was 
a great talk of Oemsen^ (chamois), “ Ilirsehe^' (deer), and 
such familiar and domestic animals as “ Biren ” (bears), all of 
which wo heard whilst sitting at another table close by. II is 
clothes, evidently quite new, bore no honourable marks such 
as one would suppose his to possess who had encountciod 
these quadrupeds in the chase ; moreover his hands were as 
white as those of a woman, and his long thin lingers, adorned 
with a variety of large oval rings, gave rise to doubts as to 
whether so effeminate and dainty a creature could even have 
joined issue with a sparrow. 

After dinner they all went to the village some little 
distance off, where there is a billiard-room for visitors, and 
we were glad to be alone. 

‘'•Ah,” exclaimed our host, a Pole from Warsaw, when he 
found that we wei e English, “ a coiintrynian of yours waf? 
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the first to climb the Eisthaler-Spitze from Zakopane ; his 
name was Ball ; not many can climb him” by which I 
imagine he meant the mountain, and not Mr. Ball, who, 
though renowned for his Alpine explorations, I never heard 
was a person of more than ordinary dimensions. Ah ! ho 
was great, and noble, and brave,” alluding this time to Mr. 
Ball, and not to the mountain. “ It is a long time ago now, 
nearly thirty-seven years, but there are some who still re- 
member der tapferv Enylisehe Berysteiger ’ (the bravo English 
climber). 

“ There is to be a chamois hunt to- morrow, got up for the 
Herr Graf,” coutiiiuod he, referring as we fancy to our 
friend of the William Tell costume. “ But it was snowing 
on the heights yesterday, and they will have some tough 
climbing up you der ” — pointing through the wall to the great 
mountain outside. “ You will not have much sleep, I fear, 
after four o’clock, at which hour they will bo starting.” 

A chamois hunt ! It was the dream of my childhood 
verified. A born lover of Alps and Alpine pursuits, has 
not my heart gone “ pit-a-pat ” many a time over the bold 
exploits of the chamois hunter ? Ah ! if I had only been 
a boy, I would have grown into a chamois hunter too, and 
lived in a lonely chalet beneath some snowy peak. And 
here I am at last in the very place of chamois hunters!' 
We must rise with the sun to see them start ; and who 
knows but that in our own climb to-morrow, we may come 
in for a little of the sport— from a distance, at any rate. 

Ascertaining which way they are likely to go, we order 
ponies to be in readiness at seven o’clock, determining to 
ride as far as we can, and then take to our feet, or even “ all 
fours” if necessary. The mountains are very precipitous 
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in the Tatra, much more so as a rule than those at the same 
altitude in Switzerland, and ponies we knew would not he 
able to carry us very far on the way, but to be saved even 
a couple of miles of road would be a comfort when we have 
a hard climb before us. A guide and provision Trdger are 
also told off to accompany us, and I retire for the night 
feeling that one of the desires of my life is about to be 
accomplished. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE CHAMOIS HUNTER. 

'J'HE morning broke just ns 
such mornings should, but 
so seldom do; the dark and som- 
bre mountains, rearing their 
perpendicular walls of granite 
high into the zenith, stood out 
blue and sharp against the rosy 
sky, as the sun, still for below 
the horizon, sent upwards his 
crimson messengers. 

Long before it was light, howt'vcr — for dawn defers her 
coming in this mountain gorge — we were suddenly awakened, 
from a sound sleep by hideous, unearthly, and perfectly 
indescribable noises outside our window, which we after- 
wards learned proceeded from a duct, if not a trio, of cow- 
horns. We had fallen asleep under the impression that we 
should be aroused from our slumbers by the sweet and 
inspiriting music of the e/fo/cr//or», but how cruelly was this 
I'und delusion dissipated ! Wo had hardly recovered from 
the effects of the first deafening blast, wlien another burst 
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from the inharmonious trio of sound, followed by the 
snapping of rifles, awoke throbbing and reproachful echoes 
ill the stern mountains, and this time brought the Herr 
Graf out of his apartment. We had also obeyed the 
rude summons, and, hastily attiring ourselves — elaborate 
toilets being at the best of times out of place in tlio 
mountains —were soon standing outside the barrack-lil<e 
building in the chill morning. 

Mountain air is much more provocative of hunger than 
sleep, so that getting up in the small hours is not nearly 
so uncomfortable a proceeding as in one’s snug home in the 
lowlands. In any case it was well worth the effort on this 
occasion, if only to see the breaking of the morn, and to 
watch one beautiful object after another, rock and tree and 
flowing water, take shape and grow out of the dim chaos 
of night. 

The hunting party, consisting of about seven men, all 
cither Jdger or Treiher (huntsmen or beaters), were being 
regaled with coffee before the start; besides whom were 
several provision Trdger and porters for promiscuous bag- 
gage, which they carried strapped to their backs like knap- 
sacks. At a little distance, talking confidentially to the 
landlord, is the youthful Count himself, in all the panoply 
of the chase, not a single accompaniment wanting. In 
addition to his hunting costume, he wears wound round his 
body a large net and rope. The use of the former was 
somewhat difficult to define, and left us in doubt as to 
whether it were intended for a hammock, or for catching 
fish in one of the Alpine lakes in the vicinity of which 
they were about to beat. 

How do you manage to exist in these solitudes during 
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the long winter ? ” wo inquired of our host after they had 
gone, as ho spread the snowy cloth for our breakfast. 

“ What can one do ? replied the little man, with a look 
of sad resignation : the time seems long, very long, but 
one must have patience, and then the summer comes, 
bringing with it the visitors. Ah,” he continued, with a 
sigh, “ we are no longer at home in our once peaceful land. 
Where Eussia rules, no Pole’s house is his own, and none 
can tell what wo have to suffer. In Austrian Poland we 

are safe from persecution, but in liiissian Poland 

I am a self-imposed exile, and would rather be a peasant 
under Austrian rule than a prince under that of Eussia.” 

Well fortified by an excellent breakfast for our own climb, 
we mount ur ponies at the appointed hour, and crossing 
the foaming Bystre, at the ironworks of the Ikron Ludwig 
Eichhorn, ascend a steep path through the forest ; after 
leaving which we again reach the region of liruminholz, 
which IS growing in dishevelled masses on tlio abrupt 
precipice of the Tlialkessel. 

Our ponies, unaccustomed for nine whole months of 
the year to carry human freight, have, as may be readily 
supposed, like my old friend Minsh, their respective^ 
idiosyncrasies, and I have a shrewd suspicion that the 
one on which I am seated has never before carried anything 
of greater importance than a sack. It manifests in fact 
such a spirit of antagonism to me personally, that before I 
had been in the saddle many minutes, it did its best to get 
rid of me entirely by running close to ledges of rock — 
where any presented themselves on the left side of the 
path — as well as against tniiiks of trees and jirickly brush- 
wood or any other obstacle of the like nature, evidently 
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hoping thereby quietly to rub me off as it would have done 
a fly, or leech, or any other obnoxious and irritating 
parasite. I must say that considering their patriarchal 
titles — their names were Abraham and Sarah — they behaved 
very badly indeed, the former having an uncomfortable 
trick of keeping to the outer or precipice side of the narrow 
paths, causing one leg of his rider to hangover the yawning 
abyss immediately beneath, as if to give him timely warning 
of the kind of “ promised land ” he had to expect unless he 
took heed to his ways. Beyond this odious habit, how- 
ever, Abraham pursued his course with austere dignity, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left. 

We arc getting on fast with our knowledge of the Polisli 
language. When we wish to go faster, we give tlio 
patriarchal pair a gentle reminder with a bramble— which 
has been furnished us in lieu of a w^hip — and exclaim in 
commanding tones Jedj prentlco ! ’’ and when wo desire to 
stop, cry At length, after a climb of an hour 

and a quarter’s duration, wo reach a grass-covered hollow 
lying between two mountains, and, leaving the ponies 
behind, continue our climb on foot. 

Following our guide and scrambling through the branches 
of the spreading hrimmhoh, we soon stand at the foot of 
the Felsenkegel, from whence wo have a magnificent view of 
the north-western portion of the Tixtra chain, here called 
Krapak. But, beautiful as it is, w'c do not linger at tliis 
spot, having a long climb before us to the Frozen and the 
Black Lakes, called respectively, in the Slav dialect of tlio 
district. Zamarly 8iaw and Czarny Stem. Betracing our 
steps as far as the meadow where our ponies arc grazing, 
we cross a babbling stream find begin to ascend tlie mountain 
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l)y a more gentle slope, till we see the Black Lake before 
us, lying snug and warm in the lap of enfolding mountains, 
and which, next to the Cszorba-See, is one of the loveliest 
of which the. Tatra boasts. To the west, floating still and 
calm in its oval-shaped basin, lay a small rocky island 
covered with the dark krummlioJz, Not a ripple disturbs 
the tranquil bosom of the lake, for here, as at the Pelka 
tarn, perfect silence reigns, and not a bird or insect breaks 
the stillness. Above rises the Koscielec-Spitze, reflecting 
its mighty walls in the clear black-green waters, its every 
outline and feature defined sharply as in a mirror. 

“ In stormy weather,” exclaimed our Polish guide— who, 
fortunately for us, spoke German— pointing in the direction 
of the great peak, he sends down liuge pieces of himself 
into the lake. I saw him once in a storm of wind and rain 
when, overtaken in the mountains, I had to flee for shelter 
beneath that low overhanging rock opposite. It was an 
awful thing to see him then : the fragments came turn- 
l)ling down his face, as though he had been a giant weeping 
tears of stone, and, plunging into the lake with a roar like 
thunder, sent the water halfway up his sides like a mighty 
Sprinffhrunneii” (fountain) — and he spoke of the mountains, 
as so many Alpine guides are wont to do, as though they had 
been living, sentient things. 

These mountain lakes, so far removed from the abode 
of man, with their dark still waters, possess a weird and 
indescribable fascination, and always seemed to me to be the 
abode of some great Spirit, which brooded over them and 
lield them as in thrall. In their silent presence a silence 
crept over us too — a spell which seemed to forbid the utter- 
ance of words. So greatly did this Black Lake impress me 
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indiviclually that 1 dreamt of it that night. I dreamt that 
I was standing here alone; it was twilight, as it nearly 
always is in dreams ; when there came to me a presence, 
felt, not seen, and said, ‘‘All those who venture within my 
sanctuary and once behold my Spirit, I hold them mine for 
ever.” And instantly I felt my feet grow rooted to the 
spot. I could not move. Then in struggling to get free I 
awoke, feeling thankful it was, after all, “ but a dream.” 

The Frozen Lake, lying at an elevation of nearly 6000 feel 
above the level of the sea, is approached from the eastern 
bank of the Czarny Staw. A short but steep climb over 
large boulders of granite brings us to a small plateau, whence^ 
we look down upon it, lying in its snow-girt cradle : and 
here again the scene is one of grandeur and sublimity im- 
possible to describe. Surrounded by gigantic rock bastions, 
whose ravines and gullies are filled with colossal fields of 
snow extending to the lake itself, it seems held in their icy 
grip ; silent, immovable, the most dreary and desolate 
but impressive thing in nature. As we stand looking 
down into its frozen depths, a golden eagle — the first wo 
have seen in the Northern Tatra — flies out of a fissuie 
ill the rocks and with motionless wings cleaves the azure 
deeps, and then, swoooping down again, seeks its solitary 
nest. 

No vegetation is here, not even krummlioh, for no 
plant could find sufficient soil ujjon these barren rocks 
in which to germinate and spread its roots and grow. 
No lonely Alpine flower holds up its grateful petals 
to the light. All is barren, sterile, desolate, as if there 
had once been a curse upon the land that blighted it 
for ever. 
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Throughout this rocky labyriiitli the eye searches long 
in vain for outlet. Wo seem shut in as by lofty battlements 
and prison-walls, but yonder, nevertheless, there is a narrow 
gorge through which we make our exit. 

The Triifjftr, who for some time past had been loitering in 
the roar, and whom we feared might — in a paroxysm ol’ 
hunger— be making a raid upon the provision-bag, now 
comes in sight. Our suspicions were incorrect however, for 
we soon find that that inestimable and much- injured indi- 
vidual, in a burst of benevolence and with a singleness of 
heart quite affecting to contemplate, has been collecting 
wood for us in some lower elevation, and now comes toiling 
breathless up the steep with a large faggot on his slioulders, 
filling our hearts with such remorse on account of our evil 
thoughts concerning him, that we inwardly determine to 
make it up to him by the bestowal of an extra florin on 
his leaving us at night. 

A few handfuls of dry moss, Avhich he had also brought 
up Avith him, make the Avood crackle and send up a hun- 
dred merry sparks playing amongst the grey and sombre 
rocks, and a bright tire soon burns cherrily. ThroAv- 
ing ourselves doAvn before it, Ave dine like lords, and, after 
resting for an hour, journey on again Avith joyful coun- 
tenance. 

The day is lovely. It is indeed a model day, a day of days. 
Not a cloud flecks the sky, Avhich is of that intense, opaque, 
and sapphire tint kiiOAVii so Avell to all Alpine travellers, 
Avhilst the air is so clear, and so altogether intoxicating in 
its freshness, that Ave are scarcely sensible of fatigue as avc 
climb yet higher, noAV over loose stones Avhich give Avay 
beneath the feed-, and noAV through Avastes of dazzding snOAV, 
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till wo reach our goal,— a lofty ridge whence a superb view 
of almost the entire Tatra is obtained, and which extends 
as far as the Alps of Liptau. 

Below, at our feet, is the highest of the Funf Seen, lying 
at an elevation of more than 7000 feet. Of the peaks, the 
Krivan is lord over those bleak territories, though not by 
any means the highest, the Eisthaler and Lomnitzer Spiizen 
carrying off the palm in this respect. But it is not the 
actual elevation of mountains which impresses the beholder, 
it is rather their shape, position, and altitude relative to 
surrounding objects; and I do not think I ever remember 
having seen, even in Switzerland, so truly wild and majestic 
a panorama as that of the Tatra and Krapak which is 
presented to the traveller from this point. In Switzerland 
the mountains, if I may so express it, are more civilised. 
In the Tatra they are wild, barren, savage ; there is less of 
gracious beauty, but more of ruggedness in their formation. 
It is — as I have elsewhere observed — as though Nature 
had worked herself into a state of frenzy, and created them 
without either forethought or arrangement. 

The lowest of these mountains of the “Central Carpa- 
thians ” is more than 1000 feet above the region of 
perpetual snow, whilst the highest is nearly 3800 fec't 
above it ; yet on neither, except in inconsiderable quan- 
tities, does snow rest much after the beginning of Juno, 
— a phenomenon all the more singular from the fact of 
their northern position, there being no less than 2.V" 
difference between Switzerland and the Tatra region. 
The average temperature of Kesmark and Poronin shows 
a difference of 32*81°; whilst the difiercnco in the eleva- 
tion of these two j^laces is 313 feet. If it be allowed that 
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a decrease in temperature occurs in the upper region in 
the same proportion, it follows that the theoretical snow-line 
in the Tatra will be at an altitude of 6254 feet, according 
to which perpetual snow ought to lie everywhere under the 
lofty ridges ; and yet, although there are ravines in which 
large masses of snow are found which do not melt even during 
the hottest summer, a peak covered with eternal snow is 
nowhere found. The chief reason of its not remaining on 
the higher peaks and ridges is doubtless their extreme 
declivity and the absence of ledges or flats on which to rest ; 
tlic consequence being that the first thaw causes it to slide 
away and leave the peaks bare. 

Not far from the ridge on which we have been standing is 
tlic pearl of all the Tatra lakes — the Fisch-See — and the 
rock pyramid of the Meeraug<\ but we feel we have had 
enough climbing for one day, and decide to rest on our 
laurels at this spot. 

Although it was not far from here that the Jiujer were to 
beat, not a voice or sound of shot has reached us, and the 
mountains and gorges are as still us if the earth had reached 
that period when all life had passed away, and they stood 
alone in empty desolation. 

Looking down upon a field of snow, however, we presently 
see a small black dot — a mere fly it looks from this dis- 
tance. F. raises liis binoculars and has a look at it. It is a 
))cdcstriau, and carries a staff in its hand. How infinitely 
does this mere suggestion of human life seem to add to tlie 
loneliness of our surroundings ! What poetry is there in 
that small black speck, and what a history Fancy weaves 
concerning it, as it threads its solitary way over the glittering 
nnow ! It is an aged pilgrim, perhaps, making his way to some 
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lioly well in the heart of these mountains, where so many 
streams find their rocky cradle, or perhaps one of those poor 
men who spend their time in these solitudes searching for 
gentian-roots. 

“ Let us go down and meet him, it is on our way home,” 
exclaimed F. in a gush of benevolence. “ Ten to one he is 
hungry, poor beggar, and we can give him the remains of the 
provisions ; both guide and Triiger have had as much as 
they can eat for one day, I’m sure.” 

Imagine our surprise when, descending towards the black 
speck which had so excited our sympathies as it toiled over 
the snow, we found it develop into no less a person than the 
Herr Graf himself, who had evidently been botaiiising all 
the time we pictured him to ourselves as circumventiiig the 
wily chamois. Not in the smallest degree disconcerted by 
our having lighted upon him thus suddenly in the mild 
and contemplative capacity of botanist, which he had ex- 
changed for the excitement of the chase, of which we supposiul 
him at that very moment to bo the hero, ho greeted us 
naively, saying : 

‘‘ I left the Jilgcr up there in the heights. There is a 
poetical endurance in the manner in which those fellows 
hunt, which we lowlanders cannot understand. I did not 
see the fun of percliing behind a snowy pinnacle andfreezijig 
all day for a possible chamois, so that, having waited in tlnit 
interesting attitude a full hour, and no game having showed 
itself, I came away.” 

He had not been idle, however, in his subsequent occii})}i- 
tion, having collected more than twenty specimens of Alj)ine 
flowers, amongst which was one that we had diligcaitly 
sought for on our way up, but sought in vain, the Ooituum 
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frigida, which grows at the highest elevation of all the 
gentian tribe. 

Preceding ns to the plateau whence wu looked down upon 
the Frozen Lake, he led us over a small meadow to a group 
of sombre granite boulders, looking almost black in contrast 
with the dazzling snow-fields everywhere around, and pointed 
to a narrow shelf of rock. There in very truth was the 
lovely little flower in all its pure and simple beauty, looking 
down upon us from its shrine of sanctity all amongst the 
spotless snow — a whole tuft of it reflecting the cerulean blue. 
Beauty such as this is an awful thing. In that lowly 
flower there was a grace and purity not of earth’s devising, 
and I left it where it was, for to handle it seemed little 
short of sacrilege. 

Home at sunset to a dinner of Amrhahn soup, red deer 
served with cranberry sauce, and Kaiser-Vogel to follow, we 
feel like hardy mountaineers with a vengeance. The llussians 
liave taken their departure, and some new guests have 
arrived, who have come hither from Schmecks to make the 
ascent of the Eis thaler- Spitze. They report a continuance 
of fog at the little bathing-place, and we congratulate our- 
selves on having escaped it on this side the Tatra. 

Going to tlie doorway, we find the moon shining brightly. 
It scarcely seemed night, but merely a spiritual and ethereal 
extension of day. Tired though we were, the temptation 
was too strong to be resisted : we must have a stroll up 
the gorge, for the beautiful mountain stream which came 
scampering from its frigid birth-place all amongst the 
clouds seemed to beckon us towards it. It was the same 
little brook which rang such a merry peal as we rode j)ast it 
ill the morning, and which, falling over mossy stones, and 
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running in and out amongst them, formed tiny bays and 
sandy shores, where the fairies might have bathed and then 
danced on its sands in the moonlight. It flows sadder now, 
though not less quickly, and its melody is more plaintive. 
Presently the moon, travelling on its pathway through 
the heavens, begins to cast a shadow from the highest 
tree-fringed summit of the gorge. Slowly it creeps down- 
wards like a thing of life, slowly but surely. First the 
topmost branches of the trees are enclosed in darkness, then 
the rocks ; and now it touches the little silvery torrent. It 
crosses it and begins the ascent of the opposite side. It is 
almost dreadful to stand and watch it, so like is it to the 
shadow that so passes over our own lives. On it conics 
relentless, never pausing, but creeping onwards, upwards ; 
shutting out first this object, then that, till everything 
is enconipasscd in the gloom, and I almost shudder as 
the last liglit dies upon the topmost crag, and the spirit of 
the scenic lias fled, so like is it to death. 



CHAPTEE XXn. 


ZIGZAGGING. 

^NE more delightful and joyous day spent in climbing 
^ the pine-clad Nosol, and in driving to the beautiful 
valley of Koscielysko, terminates our stay at Zakopane. 

Starting for the former at 9 a.m., we are accompanied 
not only by a guide, but by the Herr Graf himself, who still 
wears his William Tell costume and looks meekly ferocious 
with his moustache well cosmetiqued for the occasion. At 
his side dangles a miniature barrel, filled, before leaving the 
inn, with some invigorating beverage in readiness for any 
emergency that might befall us on the way. He is likewise 
armed with his gun, for who knows but that a chamois or 
two, or a spotted deer, might cross our pathway, these animals 
being such very friendly game. Should either do so, it 
would be provoking not to have a shot at him. In addition 
to these equipments of the chase he carries on his shoulders 
a small scarlet flag, but for what purpose, other than that 
of efiect, we are as greatly at a loss to determine as in the 
case of the net of the previous day. 

The noble pine forest up which we were slowly zigzagging 
is one of nature’s own gardens at this time of year, and our 
progress would have been arrested every moment as wo 
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stooped to gather the lovely Alpine flowers which were 
blooming in lowly beauty at our feet, had not our guide 
warned us that time is a fast fleeting substantive, and that 
if we went on loitering in that fashion we could never 
expect to be “ anf der Spifze” 

Climbing with the aid of the Tatra staft— a strong hatchet- 
lieadcd stick, with which we are each provided, and whicli 
every one uses on this northern side of 
the mountains — we catch hold of roots and 
branches of trees, and ascend the ju-ecipi- 
tous mountain that would otherwise have 
been impossible to climb. As we approacdi 
the summit, the noble pines bear evidence to 
some recent tempest, for all is dire disorder ; 
the tops of some, partially severed from their 
trunks, arc uphold by the branches of tin', 
trees next to them, whilst others again 
that have succumbed to the fnry of the 
storm-king are lying like prostrate giants 
where they fell, their beautiful foliagf' 
withering in the sunlight, whilst the young 
and feathery larches are either strewn about or bowed lik(i 
withies almost to the ground. 

“ Four hundred trees were blown down on this mountain 
alone during the storm,” remarked our guide, as he pointed 
to a splendid monarch of the woods that, torn up by its 
roots, was poised against another tree, and formed a pointed 
arch above us. 

Whilst travelling in the Carpathians it has been a constant 
marvel to us that any pines are left standing, for not only 
are these splendid primeval forests exposed to tlie ravages ol 
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the north wind, and ruthlessly cut down by the in- 
habitants, but it is the rarest thin*^ possible to see young 
trees planted in their place. It is true that the forests 
being vast in extent, and the country thinly populated, 
it is scarcely likely there will ever be a lack of wood, but 
it is sad to see one of the most beautiful characteristics of 
this mountain land gradually dwindling away. 

In an hour and a half from the time of our leaving the 
valley, we stand on the summit of the Nosol. For the last 
twenty minutes of our way it has been a terribly hard 
climb, but we now find ourselves well repaid by a mag- 
nificent view of the surrounding country. Below lies the 
village of Zakopane, which contains 2500 inhabitants; 
its houses, which, after the Polish custom, are erected 
in groups, looking like mere toys. To the soutli rises 
the rocky summit of the Giewont, which, although of 
lower altitude than others behind it, far exceeds them in 
grandeur. Two peaks of this singular mountain form 
themselves into pyramids, which at one season of the year 
serve as a clock to the inhabitants of the village, the sun 
at noon standing almost immediately over a chasm which 
lies between them. 

The FJddiceiss grows in great abundance on the Nosol, 
its silvery-white bracteal leaves and woolly flowers con- 
trasting vividly Avith the blue gentian. I was sitting 
silent and alone, making a rapid sketch of the rocky 
labyrinth around, when something came behind me and 
throw a handful of these lovely Alpine flowers into my lap. 
It was a little child, who with another, scarcely older than 
herself, had come from tlie village below, both having 
scrambled up the steM’ip face of the mountain, by a shorter 
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Avay than that by which we had come— scrambled up, good- 
ness knows how ! Both were such perfect little rustics, and 
had such bright colours and rosy lips, that they looked like 
Alpine flowers themselves, as, wandering in and out amongst 
the rocks in search of the beautiful gentian and other 
flowers, they made them into bunches and stuck them in 
my hat, and then without the least shyness threw them- 
selves on the soft grass beside me, prattling in their strang •, 
Slav tongue, and watching mo while I sketched. 

F. and the Grraf, under the leadership of the guide, liad 
gone for a further climb to a group of rocks on the extreme 
summit, and I was glad of the companionship of these little 
mountaineers. Presently out of the sweet melody existing 
in their hearts they began to sing, not in any regular 
succession of sounds modulated by art, but carolling like 
forest-birds, until, with the impulsiveness of childhood, 
they jumped up suddenly and were gone. 

I shuddered as I watched them zigzag down the dizzy 
height by the steep and almost imperceptible pathway, 
singing as they went and taking no heed to their footsteps. 
I watched tliem out of sight, and felt that the Angels must 
indeed have special charge over these mountain ‘Mittlo 
ones,” for one false steji would have sent tliem rolling over 
and over to a depth of full a thousand feet. 

On the return of my companions, we go to visit the 
remains of a glacier moraine, which consists of blocks of 
granite and other debris forming the bed and sides of what 
must have been a broad glacier no less than a mile long. 
The surrounding rocks are of dolomite : consequently the 
stones, like that of the F^dka valley, must have been brouglit 
hither from a considerable distance! by ice-masses. 
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Some of the pines in this district are very singular, having 
no lower foliage at all, only little patches of green upon 
their tips and extreme points of the branches, and they 
look old — so old — with icicles hanging from their stems, 
that we are forcibly reminded of the primeval for(ists of the 
mountains in the far East, where they stand and lie hy 
thousands, dead, and blanched by time, looking like 
pliantoms of themselves. The cones which fall from 
these Eastern forest-trees, from some cause or other, have 
ceased to germinate ; and there being no inhabitants in those 
wilds to replant the forests with young pines, the splendid 
primeval pine- woods will soon b(; (piite extinct. 

Gazing at those fine weather-beaten old fellows as, 
winding round the mountain, they arc perpetually presented 
to our view, our minds, as I have said, revert sadly to tlie 
IScmesis that has overtaken those in the more distant land; 
and wo wonder whether, in that cycle which is silently 
weaving gradual but unmistakabh^ changes in the world of 
nature, the same causes which so mysteriously alFectcd the 
C(‘Ssation of their growth and natural reproduction will — it 
may be centuries hence — operate here also, and many of 
these mountains be robb(;d of one of the chief features of 
their beauty, unless man intervenes to prevent the possi- 
bility, ami plants them with young trees. 

Wc had h‘ft orders before starting that Abraham and 
Sarah were to be in attendance at two o’clock to take us 
on to the Koscielysko-Thal, so that we tarry no longer in 
the neighbourhood of the ^^osol, but descend the mountain 
as quickly as we can. On nearing the inn, the first things 
which attract our notice are these interesting animals, 
already saddled and patiently awaiting our return ; for we 
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are nearly an lioiir later than we had intended. A meal 
hastily partaken of -for day is waning, and there is no 
time to be lost— and we are cantering off to the heautifiil 
defile, a quadruple cavalcade, not only the Graf hut tin; 
guide himself accompanying us a cheval, for the distance is 
too great to walk our ponies and admit of his going with us 
on foot. 

The road is excellent, and takes us through forests nearly 
the whole way. In the small clearings in the pine- woods 
what sweet pictures are seen ! piles of newly-cut wood, and 
happy peasants in bright-coloured clothing, lighting up tlu' 
dark green foliage and tall grey stems of the trees. 

The entrance to the valley is guarded by two rocks, which 
create a portal so narrow that we can only just pass in on 
our ponies ; thus jealously does Nature secure from intrusion 
one of her grandest sanctuaries. 

On the other side of this natural gateway we find a small 
meadow, in which a cow and two goats are peacefully 
grazing. But no sooner does the former catch sight of the 
Grafs red flag — who is some twenty yards ahead of us— 
than gathering herself up, with head and tail erect, she 
waits his nearer approach with menacing aspect, evidently 
ready for an attack. 

The effect of this bovine demonstration on the Grafs 
weak nerves was startling. Paralysed with fear, ho stood 
gazing at the infuriated animal for some seconds until, 
whether from pity or scorn, the creature forsook its 
threatening aspect and walked quietly across to another 
part of the meadow. 

Not far off is Alt-Kosciclysko, where there is a hut in 
which benighted travellers can, when necessary, find shelter 
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till the following morning. Prooeectiug fsirtlier still, we 
come to another pass, called the “Upper Gate,” scarcely 
l)roador than the former, there being only room for the path- 
way and the stream that flows beside it. It is at this point 
tliat the grandeur and beauty of the gorge may with truth 
he said to commence. 

On either side the rocks, rising almost perpendicularly, 
assume the most marvellous and fantastic forms, and to 
many of these names have been assigned. Thus, about half 
a mile from the lJi)per Gateway there is a narrow cleft called 
“ Krakow,” on account of the resemblance the rocks are said 
to bear to some of the old buildings of the ancient capital 
of that name. 

Leaving a giant rock hehind us, 3400 feet in height, 
on which the Browns, Joneses, and Bohinsous of Hungary, 
Poland, and Germany have inscribed their iiames, and on 
which, to the inexprcssi))le astonishment of our guide and 
the llerr Graf, I need scarcely say we did not imiuortalist! 
our own, we pass on to aiiotlier yet more magnificent 
group of rocks, and are not overtaken by the Graf— who 
has been enlightening future tourists with a long list 
of his titles — until we have entered a forest leading to a 
small lake which li(‘S in its centre, and whose waters are 
almost black from the boggy nature of its bed. As we 
approach it, a flock of wild ducks rise from its margin and 
soar away over the tree-tops. F. shouts to our gallant 
sportsman, wlio is still slightly in the rear, but on his joining 
us we ascertain that ho had brought every mortal thing 
with him with the exception ol powder and shot. These it 
bad escaped his memory to bring! So tliat, although the 
sedges are evidently full of ganu', wo were not permitted to 
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witness his prowess; a circumstance which I shall always 
feel was a most fortunate circumstance, so far as our own 
lives were concerned. 

AVe have a lovely ride home, the moon shedding sucli 
radiance over all things far and near that the night was 
once more almost converted into day. Not until ten o’clock 
did we espy the roof of our hostel, and recognise tin* 
hoary pate of the hospitable landlord, standing outside in 
the moonlight, watching for us anxiously and wondering 
what could have kept us so late. There were tidings for 
us, too, which the old man was burning to communicate. 
The Jiiger had returned and brought down from the lusiglits 
not only a chamois, but some smaller game, together with a 
hear. Great was the excitement in the inn, from whicli 
came the sound of many voices ; for the Jager, who had 
arrived only an hour previously, were being regaled with 
supper in the kitchen. Having been two days in the 
mountains, they were doing full justice to their well-eariUHl 
meal, and formed an exceedingly pictiiresciue group, and one 
which might have done capitally for a representation of 
freebooters or robber-knights, so thoroughly did they sustain 
the character so far as externals were concerned. 

The game lay in an (Win opposite, whither one of tin* 
Jdger soon accompanied us. The chamois, which Inul 
received its shot in the neck, was one of only moderate si/(‘. 
It had been roused - so said the Jdger — at a place not fur 
below the Frozen Lake; and had fled for safety to the 
peak beneath which the Graf had been stationed, having 
passed within a few yards of the very stone behind which 
he had been concealed, about two hours previously. 

The party slept in a Ziijiiiditsh atte or hut of refuge, and 
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then heat a forest for bears. The one they hail bagged was 
a fine shaggy old fellow, but very much mutilated, having 
received no fewer than seven sliots, - a great pity, on account 
of the injury to its skin. 

The Count did not seem so chagrined at his absence from 
the sport as one would naturally have imagined, but took a 
very lively interest in its results. lie is to depart early on 
the morrow to catch the morning’s train at Poprad, where, 
journeying by the Kaschau and Oderbcrger railway, he will 
return to the Vaterland, no doubt full of his daring exploits. 

As we leave the shed and re-enter the inn where our own 
repast now awaits us, we hear him giving directions for the 
head and skin of the chamois, together with that of the bear, 
to be forwarded to him so soon as they liavc been cured ; 
after which they will doubtless be carefully suspended 
in the baronial hall, in the company of the William Tell 
hut and the various accoutrements of the chase, as a witness 
to successive generations of the valour of tlieir ancestor. 

The story will be recorded of how one Ludwig von , 

in the year of our Lord 188-, did tight with a bear, how 
that he was seized in its grip, and hugged like a baby ; but 
by the strength of his mighty arm, and without cither gun 
or lance, or any weapon whatsoever, did overcome the 
powerful monster, and fell it to the ground, where it 
immediately lay diaid before him. A bear erect, rampant, on 
a less (jules, will be added to the family escutcheon, and the 
name of Ludwig von will be immortalised for ever. 
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YETTA. 

^ YEAK lias passed since we stayed at Tatra-Eured and Za- 
kopane and made our journey across tlie plains. Since 
then we have been to England, and planted our kriininilwJ;: 
and Carpathian flowers, nearly all of which are grow- 
ing: even the former has taken quite kindly to its English 
home. And here we arc back again in the Northern Tiitra, 
for the second time, waiting for the diligence to take us on 
to the world-renowned salt-mines of Wieliczka. 

The faithful Andras is again with us, and once more 
awaiting our return at Poprad with the same old lumbering 
vehicle that accompanied us on our former travels through 
Hungary, but which, having been patched up during our 
absence, has entered on a new lease of life. 

In the square at Neumarkt the same Jews are standing 
idly about the pavement as when wc were last here, and 
their sole occujiation still ajqicars to be to watch other 
people’s movements. Their interest however at the present 
time is centred in the departure of the yellow diligence in 
which wc are just about to take our seats. 

There w'as no coufe, so that we were obliged to journey 
in the intevieiir, our fellow travellers consisting of a gaunt 
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man — a Pole — and a young woman whose nationality we 
could not determine, but from whose general appearance wo 
imagined to be Eusniak. 

The process of shaking down is one of no small difficulty, 
but wo manage it at last, and are soon rattling along at the 
usual pace at starting. The young woman referred to was 
on her way to Lubien, wherever that place may be, — a fact 
made known to us by tlie name which was marked in 
scrambling letters on a large cardboard box that she 
persisted in carrying on her lap, and which half filled the 
diligence. I ventured to remonstrate with her on this pro- 
ceeding, but she defended herself and her box so vigorously 
in her own particular vernacular, that if she had been carry- 
ing a boa-constrictor instead, there is not one of us who 
would have had the courage to make any further objection. 

The other passenger was a man of grave and sedate coun- 
tenance — as are nearly all the Poles — who seemed to find it 
impossible to dispose satisfactorily of his feet and legs. 
They proved a source of intense irritation to the young 
female who sat opposite, and I should say — ^judging from the 
painful attitude he assumed in his endeavours to stow them 
away— of no small dislocation to himself. But tliey too 
shook down at last, and with the exception of an occasional 
dash from her dark eyes, as every now and then he involun- 
tarily trod upon her toes, all things Avent on smoothly enough. 

The distance between Neumarkt and Wieliczka is forty- 
live miles, the latter being situated near the beautiful 
Vistula, which Avaters the plains of Gallicia, and Avhich, 
hastening on its northern course, dually empties itself into 
the Baltic. 

It Avas on these fertile pastures that the progenitors of 
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the Poles had their original seat, dwelling on the rich hanks 
of the Vistula ; the word Polo itself being derived from the 
Slav word pnlsha^ meaning a level field, or plain. 

The vast salt-fields of Wieliczka — which, according to u 
popular tradition, were accidentally discovered during a 
vigilant search made to recover a wedding-ring — lie imme- 
diately under the town of the same name ; and, whilst ex- 
tending to the great breadth of 10,000 feet in a north- 
easterly direction, penetrate to the depth of more tluui 
1700 feet, and consist of four distinct stories. 

Permission to explore this singular region was readily 
granted on application, and a guide and several boys carry- 
ing torches told off to accompany us. Having been solemnly 
robed in white cloaks, we took our places in a kind of lift, 
and were suddenly plunged into the mouth of the shaft, 
through which we descended to a distance of thirty-five 
fathoms, when we were landed on what may bo called the 
topmost story of these wonderful excavations, and found 
ourselves standing in a vaulted chamber, which, but for 
the surrounding darkness, might have been the gigantic 
packing-room of some warehouse. Here men were busily 
occupied in filling barrels with salt for transmission to its 
various destinations. Our guide however, preceding us 
across this busy hive, led us through long galleries to inner 
halls and chambers hewn out of the salt-rock. There was 
no oijpressivc feeling in the air as we followed him through 
corridor after corridor; and the boy-guides illuminating 
our pathway with their broom torches lit up the white 
walls, which sparkled as though they had been set with 
myriads of gems. Neither was there any difficulty in our 
progress ; we walked as comfortably as if we had been in the 
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open air, till we reached a salt -lake, where we found a small 
rtat-hottomed boat in readiness to take us across to the 
opposite side. As we stepped into it, clad in our white 
Kcpulchral vestments, and assisted by a dark and mus- 
cular Charon, it was difficult to believe we were not about 
to cross a veritable Styx : the black waters in which the 
torches were reflected; the curious dross of our attend- 
ants, with their singular Shiv physiognomies, together with 
our own ghost-like garments, all favoured the illusion. 
Occasionally a dull report was heard like the boom of 
cannon, which seemed to shake the very foundations of 
the earth as the miners blasted the rock in some distant 
excavation. 

The salt is exceedingly compact, and, as a rule, un- 
jyiixed— except near the surfaee—with any extraneous 
matter. These mines have been worked without cessation 
for more than 000 years, and yet the work of quarrying 
has still gone on in the diflerent stories, until some of 
the chamhers have attained the size of from 1000 to 
2000 feet in width and 100 in height. Numerous fossils 
are continually being found imbedded in the rock, which 
is supposed to he of Tertiary formation. 

One of tlie most interesting objects connected with those 
subterranean perforations is the fine Gothic chapel hewn 
out of the salt-rock, with its statues, enormous crucifix, 
and altar formed entirely of the same substance. One 
of the statues represents St. Cunegunda, the owner of 
tlic ring whose search was followed by such wonderful 
results, and on whose annual festival, as patroness of the 
mines, mass is said in the chapel in the presence of all 
the miners. 
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As in Hungary, the salt found here is a monopoly of tlic 
Austrian government, the out-turn from these mines alone 
being from fifty to sixty thousand tons annually. 

On our return from Wieliczka, hiring a carriage, we start nt 
once for the Dimajecz, which we were unable to visit on oin* 
last year’s sojourn in the Northern Tatra. As wo bade aditMi 
to Neumarkt, thatjdace of sordid Jews and devout Catholies, 
the rugged peaks were beautiful in the morning light ; not 
a cloud dimmed their outlines, which were sharply pencilled 
on the sky. The peasants of botli sexes Avere at work in 
the fields, and all was pastoral and lovely. By this tinic, 
liowcver, we Averc so frantically hungry that avo fully 
endorsed Dr. Johnson’s sentiment that no view, hoAvovoi- 
exquisite, is perfect unless it have an inn for its immediate 
foreground. There Avas, howcA^er, not one to be met Avitli 
betAvccii this and Altendorf, a good four hours’ journey ; and 
Ave decided therefore to stop at the house at Avhich avo sle])t 
last year on our Avay through this district, and Avherc avo 
Avere certain to meet Avith a hearty Avelcome. 

It Avas not long before avc approached the outskirts of tlic 
village, and found ourselves standing in the porch of the 
rambling old dAvelling Avith its black Avooden balcony, 
rendered familiar by our previous visit. 

Entering the homely kitchen, avc expected to be grcot(‘d 
like old friends and recognised Avith joyful acclamation, but 
there Avas no one in it but a young child and a priest seated 
on a settle, Avho rose as avc entered, boAved, and, uttendng 
the words Servus domine spectahiltH^’ — a form of salutation 
still frequently used by many of the priests of Hungary- 
left the room. 

“Where is Yetta?” avc inquire of the child. She could 
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only speak Polish, hut at tho mention of the name she 
pointed to the ohurcli nearly opposite tho house; and I 
conld see that she meant “ dead.” 

“ And the Grossvahr ? ” 

Again she pointed in the same direction. 

“ What ! dead too ? ” I ask. 

“ Nein ! nein ! nicht todt ” (no ! no 1 not dead), slic manages 
to say. 

At this juncture, however, the llammutter came in from 
an adjoining apartment and demanded what was our 
pleasure. 

“ Martclia,” I cried, do you not rememher die EntjUnder 
who were here a year ago, and wliom you promised never to 
forget ? ” 

She passed her hand over her forehead, as if to dispel some 
intervening mist and recall some long-forgotten memory, 
and then hurst into tears. 

“ Yetta is gone ! ” she exclaimed, so soon as her sobs 
would let her. “ She died just three weeks ago, and her 
little baby lies with her in the Gotiemcher yonder.” 

“And the old man, your father, what of him?” we 
inquire eagerly. Is he well ? ” 

“ Well, hut quite childish,” was the reply. “ Since Yetta 
(lied he has often wandered in his mind, and stands about 
tlie grave all day. We cannot keep him from it. Ah ! if ho 
would but go into tho Kapelle, and say ‘ Our Father,’ he 
might find comfort. But the trouble has hardened him. He 
will not think but that the good God was cruel to take her 
from him, and he so old.” 

All this she told us as she busied herself in preparing the 
coflee and spreading the cloth for our breakfast, after which 
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we go over to the Gottesacher with Martcha, where she says 
we are sure to find him. 

lie is leaning on a wall not far from a new-made gravo, 
over which an iron crucifix has already been placed, and on 
which we can read, in bright gilt letters on the black, tlu' 
name of Yetta Poschaska, followed by a word we cannot 
read and by the figures 19 and 1880. 

As we approached, he raised his cap slightly, but did not 
recognise us, and then resumed his previous attitude witli 
an almost vacant look, nothing in the expression of his fac(! 
denoting emotion of any sort. 

“ I wish he would hut come into the church,” whispered 
Martcha. “ Perhaps he would, if you were to ask him : Ik^ 
has never been there since.” 

“ Her spirit is not tliere,^ said the priest, who happened 
to bo passing by, and pointing to the sod, “ but up yonder, 
in dem llauen Himmel ” (in the blue heaven). 

“ That is nothing to me,” he replied curtly ; “ I cannot see 
her there.” 

“ Come, father,” said Martcha, shaking him gently by the 
arm, “ the two Englander are here again, and want to see 
the church ; won’t you show it to them ? ” 

“ Lasz mich in Bull ! ” (let me be !) he answered peevislil y, 
“ she would like to feel her old grandfather was near her. 
Show them the church yourself, can’t you ? ” 

As we went into the quaint antique building, however, 
he followed slowly, and half involuntarily, as though un- 
consciously to himself he was glad of the companionship of 
human voices. We were observing the curious pictures and 
other objects surrounding the walls, when, looking round, 
we saw Martcha kneeling at one of the gaily decorat(‘d 
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shrines, whilst the old man, following her example, was 
kneeling also, hnt quite mechanically as it seemed, his face 
wearing the same stolid look as before. 

Leaving the church very softly, we wander across to the 
quiet territory of the dead. The great mountains, piled 
peak above peak as far as eye can reach, rise sheer 
from the village with its dark foreground of picturesque 
wooden houses. 





As we linger in the little cemetery, whicli is thickly sown 
with graves, and think of the once busy liands and loving 
hearts now lying at rest beneath, we wonder how they must 
fool who have no belief in the spirit’s unceasing conscious- 
ness, and how terrible must bo the blank when those they 
love are wrested from tliem ; how terrible, too, the contem- 
plation of their own short and ever-fleeting lives. And thc're 
was something so still and beautiful in th(‘ surroundings ot 
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this spot, with the great mountains in their solemn majesty 
keeping watch over the long green mounds, that made one 
feel somehow nearer heaven. 

It was eleven o'clock by the time we hade farewell to 
Martcha, the old man, and the peaceful village, and were on 
our way again, through the broad valley that leads to tin' 
Bothe Klosfer. As we approach the volcanic rocks, on one of 
which it stands proudly even in its decay, we discover that 
the whole scene is much grander when approached from 
the north than by the way we reached it from Alteiidorf. 
Opposite, on the other side of the river Dunajecz, on a lofty 
crag stands a castle, the. two seeming to menace each other 
from their hattlemented heights, whilst on the crest of tlie 
lower pinnacles are small chapels, each with its crucifix and 
shrine. 

Sending our carriage on to await our arrival at a place' 
called Scyavnicza (pronounced Schevaniska), we walk down 
to the river, and find two men awaiting us with a raft whicli 
had been previously ordered by the landlord of the inn 
at Zakopane. They are Poles, but are dressed like Slovaks, 
with broad felt hats and immense leather girdles. 

The mountains of the Dunajecz here divide the 
Carpathian chain ; those to the left being called tin' 
Pieninen. 

The excursion down the Dunajecz is one of the inosl 
popular of the whole Tatra, the river passing through ii 
narrow cleft in a rock, which it entirely fills ; whilst the 
mountains and precipices on either side are so precipitous 
that they rise sheer out of the water, and do not admit even 
of the smallest footpath along its margin. The sun is just 
in that position in the heavens when, without having sunk 
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towards the horizon, it throws shadows deep and long, and 
the narrow gorge— one side of which is immersed in pro- 
roundest shade, whilst the other is golden in the blaze of 
sunlight— presents a marvellous effect as the raft, formed 
of two small flat-bottomed boats lashed together, takes us 
through its windings. 

The water of the Dunajecz is perfectly clear, the rocks 
and vegetation that rise above it being reflected in its 
depths with marvellous distinctness. In some portions 
the river flows silently along, and there is scarcely a 
ripple on its surface ; in others, however, it becomes a rapid 
and boisterous torrent, covered with crests of foam. No 
one who visits the Tatra should fail to pass through this 
beautiful defile. 

Emerging from the gorge at its northern outlet, we reach 
the village of Unter-Scyavnicza. It is the custom at this 
spot for young Polish girls to await the arrival of the rafts, 
and hold boughs and flower-garlands over the heads of the 
visitors as they step on shore. Most gladly would we have 
dispensed with this “ function ” had it been possible, but 
they had completely taken possession of us, and accompany- 
ing us across the white and pebbly shore of the river — 
which at this point takes a sharp bend to the right — they 
help us to climb its steep banks to the village, laughing 
merrily all the while and chattering together their (to us) 
hopelessly unintelligible Slav dialect. I never beheld such 
a group of merry light-hearted sirens, as having been 
rewarded by a “ consideration ” they went scrambling back 
over the loose pebbles with their naked feet in the hope of 
crowning with unearned laurels some other unsuspecting 
hero of the gorge. 

X 2 



Leaving the village, wc climb a steep hill and find our- 
selves surrounded by chalets built in such a truly orna- 
mental style, that they look like sylvan palaces. There are 
baths here, much frequented in the season by Prussians as 
well as JInssians and Poles. 

On the top of the hill we recognise our carriage. The 
driver, having failed to find a place where he could bait the 
horses in the village below, had added to their fatigue by 
bringing them up the ascent in the vain hope of meeting 
with an alas ; but, alas and alack-a-day ! he was unsuccessful, 
and our only plan now is to take them on to a place called 
Kroschenko and there give them two hours’ rest ; it will 
fortunately be on our way to Altendorf, where we shall 
now be compelled to pass the night. 

We soon get into a good post- road, which we follow 
until we reach Kroschenko, a large village lying amongst 
verdant hills. 

There are no fewer than 190,000 Jews in this province 
alone, and one would suppose from the number that are nud, 
with everywhere that the whole neighbourhood must be 
given over into the hands of the Israelites. Standing about 
the principal street, or sitting in groups on the benches 
beneath the houses, wherever we turn wo see these black- 
robed gentry : old Jews with snow-white ringlets ; middle- 
aged Jews with iron-grey ringlets; boy Jews with black 
ringlets — the last, dressed like their elders in the long 
greasy toga, forming the most incongruous-looking objects 
in the universe. 

Even in this little place there is a government lottery. 
As we walk up the street we pass a small shop where spirits 
are sold. Close to th(‘ door on an oval shield we notice tin* 



hideous black eagle on the yellow ground, near which is a 
hoard with the niirnhers last drawn. Entering this den of 
iniquity — for so in truth it might he named -we lind it full 
of women of all ages drinking the coarse white brandy of tlie 
district, which is distilled from potatoes.' Boine of tliem 
had already imbibed too freely of the unwholesome beverage, 
yet the shopkeeper, an old man of unmistakable type, a Jew 
of Jews and Hebrew of Hebrews, still pressed them to take 
more. • Hastening from the close, dense atmosphere into the 
pure and open air of heaven, we breathe again, and pass 
more Jews, none of whom seem to have any occupation, for 
they sit or stand about the place smoking their long pipes, 
gossiping and talking of money. Whenever wo happened 
to he near enough to hear their conversation, tlie most 
conspicuous words invariably were Gulden,” 

“ liundert Gulden” “ Jodi” and Kreuzer” and involuntarily 
a feeling of intense pity filled our hearts for the race, so 
degraded and fallen, who were once called “ the elect people 
of God,” and whose glorious country, the country ot David 
and Solomon and Jesus, is subdued, crushed, and trampled 
under foot by an infidel power. 

It was a relief to turn not only from the actual presence 
of tlu:sc repulsive-looking Jews, but from tlie melancholy 
contemplation of their fallen estate, and lind at the other 
end of the village a Cliristian church with its standard of 
the cross. Entering it, we gratefully inhale the fumes of 
incense which still pervade its precincts. No service is tak- 
ing place, but the door stands open. Kneeling on the pave- 
ment here and there are lonely women, laying bare the 
secrets of their hearts to the Great Unseen, and who, having 
witlidrawn for a while from the toil and business of their 
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weary lives, have brought into the peaceful seclusion of 
these walls their many wants and burdens. 

Like all we have hitherto seen in Gallicia, the church in 
full of banners and grotesque pictures. Hanging on the 
north wall was the picture of a saint whom we had not 
hitherto recognised as belonging to the calendar, and who, 
clad in the costume of ancient Rome, with sword and 
helmet, was engaged in pouring water upon flames, — an 
extremely popular saint, I should imagine, in a country 
like this, where fires arc of such frequent occurrence. 

As we pass once more beneath the Red Convent on our 
way to Altcndorf, the sun is setting, and, blazing against its 
ruined walls, transfigures its blocks of tufa into molten gold. 
On the slopes of the serried hills, that glow like red-hot 
cinders, the small "white patches of calcareous matter inter- 
mingled with the lava glisten like silver. But already the 
shadow thrown by the crumbling pile is creeping down the 
eastern slope, and, looking back for one last look as we cross 
the wooden bridge, the whole is swallowed up in gloom. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE MOUNTAIN FUNERAL. 

rpWILIGlIT has drawn her curtain across tlio satfroii sky, 
and the lights of day have died on the metal cupola of 
the church as we once more reach Altendorf. 

Alighting on its outskirts, we send our carriage on with the 
luggage to the inn, and walk through the village ; in doing 
which we are greeted with many a nod and smile of welcome 
from the “ gentle Slovak,” as we arc recognised in passing. 
Within a hundred yards of our destination we behold our 
old friend Gretchen the hostess — whose acquaintance we 
had made on our former visit— hot in the pursuit of a flock 
of geese, which she is vainly endeavouring to drive home, 
and which evince such decided and unmistakable reluctance 
to return to the family mansion, that had we not arrived 
upon the scene at that critical juncture to render timely 
aid, it is doubtful whether it would have been accomplished 
before nightfall. Just as wo were bringing our interesting 
occupation to a triumphal close by chasing the last unruly 
emblem of ourselves into its unwished-for shelter behind the 
inn, a Dunajecz raft-man presented himself to our notice, 
offering for sale a largo fish, which he called Laclisen. 

“ Lachs ” being the German word for salmon, we had 
some curiosity to taste what this fish was like ; but inasmuch 
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as its possessor demanded a florin a pound for it, and 
refused to part with any unless wo took the whole, and 
moreover, although hungry, wo did not quite think we could 
cat fourteen pounds of fish at one sitting, we declined 
further negotiations, and F., in the most polished German — 
which the Slovak, I fear, failed fully to appreciate — com- 
mended it to his own digestion, and expressed the hope that 
he might find it agree with him ! 

Tlio little Wirtscliaft,'' or iiin, kept by a wortliy 
couple, was entered hy the customary stone kitchen. 
Beyond it, however, was a small inner room in which a 
bright fire was burning, and from which the welcome fumes 
of coffee-roasting reached us ; a cup of that invigorating 
beverage being the very thing we wanted, but a luxury we 
hardly expected to meet with in a Slovak village. In twenty 
minutes’ time however we are once more regaling ourselves 
with cafe d la creme such as cannot be conceived out of 
Hungary or the Sublime Porte, and we ascertain from tlie 
housewife, who sjicaks German, that the great secret in its 
manufacture lies, not only in grinding tlie berry just before 
it is required, but in roasting it also— exactly so much and 
no more than is needed for the moment, grinding it before 
it has had time to cool, then boiling and serving it 
immediately, with hot cream as an accompaniment. 

Whilst sipping leisurely this delicious nectar, whicli is 
far too good to partake of hurriedly, we arc reminded of a 
popular American author’s recipe for German coffee ; and 
if to GermaUj how much more applicable to English : — 

“ Take a barrel of water and bring it to a boil ; rub a bit of 
chicory against a colfee-berry, and convey the former into tlu^ 
water. Continue the boiling and evaporation, till the inteii- 
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sity of the flavour and aroma of the coffee and chicory has 
been diminished to a proper degree ; then set aside to cool. 
Now unharness the remains of a once cow from the plough, 
insert them in a hydraulic press, and when you shall have 
ac(piii'cd a teaspoonful of that pale blue juice which a German 
superstition regards as milk, modify the malignity of its 
strength with tepid water, and ring up the breakfast. Mix 
the beverage in a cold cup, partake with moderation, and keep 
a wet rag round your head to guard against over-excitement.” 

Although destitute of every luxury attendant on civilisa- 
tion, this funny little place is at any rate far better than 
tlie generality of inns in Hungarian towns, and especially 
that of Neumarkt. The beds are clean, and Jews with their 
corkscrew curls and frowsy Israelitish odour arc happily 
absent. It is true that a pot fowl which had made a snug 
roosting-placc in a corner of the stove insists on descending 
and having a share of our dinner, and that a calf keeps up a 
gentle lowing in the adjoining ajyartment. But these rustic 
accompaniments are rather interesting than otherwise, and 
for the rest we are thankful with small mercies, and can 
make ourselves quite contented with such things as we have, 
in the outer room, Slovaks, home from their labour in the 
fields, sit and drink their Sclimfsclien (small glasses of 
spirits). The room is full of these wild-looking creatures, 
formidable even to us who know them so well, in their slouch- 
ing hats, long hair, and broad brass-bound girdles, as night 
wears on and one cannot distinguish clearly the mild 
expression of their faces. They arc, however, perfectly 
orderly and quiet, and we arc disturbed by no noise or 
ribaldry such as would be usually lieard in most country 
inns under similar circumstances. 
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At eight o’clock wo stroll out into the village. It is bright 
moonlight, and the distant rhythmic beat of anvils in tlu! 
direction of the gipsy camp invites us towards them, and 
assures us its occupants are still awake. We had not for- 
gotten these wretched beings since last we saw them a year 
ago, and were just descending the little pathway leading to 
their wretched hovels when we were mot by two gipsy 
women, who, instantly recognising us, cried — 

“ Imjlesca 1 Inglesca !” 

Beckoning both to follow, we returned to the inn, and 
bestowed upon them and theirs such things as cost us no 
sacrifice to part with, but which, if we might judge from 
their expressive voices as they thanked us in their unknown 
tongue, must have carried joy into their camp that night. And 
what sacrifice would not have been amply rewarded by the 
gratification of making for once in their lives these poor out- 
casts happy ? Hastening back with their bundles, they left 
us, uttering their thanks in that sweet modulation of the 
voice that always seemed to mo more like singing than the 
more utterance of words. 

I have elsewhere spoken of the melancholy inflexion of the 
Magyar voice ; the same may be observed in that of the 
Slovaks, and indeed to a greater or less degree in that of all 
the inhabitants of Hungary. It exists, however, to an incom- 
parably greater extent in that of the Hungarian gipsies, 
particularly amongst their women, whose voices, once heard, 
linger on the ear, and can never be forgotten. They are sad, 
sweet, and low ; qualities which, blended together, form a 
minor cadence often as melodious as the tones of an iEoliaii 
harp. I have sometimes tried to believe that these children 
of nature must have learnt to speak thus from the wailing of 
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the wind, the sighing of trees, or the sad complaining 
of streams as they flow through tail grasses and murmur 
plaintively and mysteriously in the forest shade, but I fear 
that the sad inflexions of their utterance arc due to the 
long centuries of oppression and misery to which their whole 
race has been subjected. 

Sitting on the “ word-bearer’’ beneath the gable in the calm, 
soft moonlight, we gossip with our hostess Gretchen. 

“ Do English people ever stay here on their way to the 
Northern Tatra ? ” we inquire. 

“ Yes, wo have before some years seen three English gen- 
tlemen,” she replied in her Teuton idiom, “ and two ladies 
have been here also, but to what nation they belonged 
I cannot say ; only as they were pleasant and good and 
schon^ I think they must have been English !” 

As we sit here we watch the people of the village quietly 
entering or leaving the house, often taking their SchmipHcheib 
without speaking, and going on their way again. 

Presently a flock of sheep come trooping by on their way to 
the distant plains ; large, long-legged, bony creatures with 
spiral horns, and the longest, shaggiest wool I ever saw. They 
are accompanied by two shepherds, whom they follow, remind- 
ing us of the East ; sheep in Hungary never being driven. 
They follow the shepherd as in ancient Scripture times. 

A great deal of Slovak cheese is made in this district, and 
the poorer classes subsist almost entirely upon it and, of 
course, black bread. However poor a family may be, they in- 
variably have a lew sheep which they keep for the purpose. 
The cheese is sometimes made by themselves, but far more 
frequently the little flock is made over, for certain months 
in the year, to a herdsman who has a sheep -dairy, and who 
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contracts to supply fourteen pounds of cheese from the milk 
of each animal, reserving whatever else he may make above 
that quantity as his own profit. Sometimes these dairy- 
men have as many as 500 sheep committed to their charge ; 
indeed, the combined flocks of a whole village. 

The Slovak peasants are generally spoken of as being 
exceedingly poor ; but this was by no means the impression 
we formed concerning them when travelling through their 
country on either occasion. That they have but little money 
I can readily believe, but of the kind of poverty too often 
seen in agricultural districts in England, where a labourer 
has to support his family on twelve or fifteen shillings a week, 
we saw none. Here every one works for himself, except in 
rare instances, the Slovak as a rule having inherited a jocli 
or two of land from his forefathers, on which he grows ry (3 
for his black bread and potatoes. In addition to this, he 
owns a cow or two, together with a few sheep and pigs. The 
long wool of the sheep the women spin, and then liave woven 
into material for their outer garments. Possessing almost 
every requisite for their simple lives, what need have they 
for money ? 

The ‘‘ gentle Slovak,” however, is greatly despised by his 
proud and haughty Magyar neighbour, who at one time d(‘sig- 
nated him by the opprobrious title of “ tvt^' a word signi tying 
“ not a man at all.” “ Tut neni eniher'^ being a favourite motto 
of the ancient Magyars when alluding to the Slavs. The 
servant of no man, not only the haughty Magyar peasant, hut 
the Slovak likewise, possesses a self-resjiect and quiet dignity 
of manner which are very pleasant to see, and 1 could not help 
wishing our own poor had but the same advantages joimnl to 
the same inherent thrift and industry. 
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There is, however, one virtue in which the Slovaks 
(‘iiiiiiently fail ; namely, cleanliness. Their wooden houses, 
surrounded on three sides by sheds containing their little 
live stock, are full of dirt and discomfort. The room in 
which they live, adorned witli crucifixes, grotesque coloured 
prints and images bought at the neighbouring fairs, is 
ill-ventilated and ill-furnishcd, and seldom lighted by more 
than one small window, whilst the one room is used for all 
purposes. 

Unlike their Magyar sisters, the Slovak women are ex- 
ceedingly plain. But a Slovak baby is, on the contrary, the 
wce-cst and prettiest little creature possible. At three years 
old, they are such tiny atoms of creation that, clinging to 
their mothers’ skirts, they look mere dolls, and with their 
small round faces, largo eyes, long eyelashes, and pensive 
expression arc so irresistibly pretty, that I have often been 
seized with the desire to kiss them, until, having sought 
diligently for a clean patch on tlicir faces for the purpose, I 
have had to relinquish that impulse in despair. 

Tlie following day being Sunday, our intention had been 
to start at 0 a.m. for Kesmark, in order to attend the early 
service at the old Lutheran church. The carriage whicli 
brouglit us hitlier from Zakopane, however, to our great 
annoyance and surprise, had silently departed some time 
during the small hours of the night ! It is true wo only 
hired it in the first instance to In’ing us on to Alteiidorf, 
hut, having ascertained on arrival here that there existed 
not the ghost of a conveyance, wo arranged with our Zako- 
pane driver, by the help of the fair Gretchen, who acted 
as interpiaitor, that lie should take us as tar as Kesmark, 
wo on our part agrctdng not only to pay extra for the use 
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of the carriage, but promising him a handsome “ na vonlhen'' 
(gratuity) besides. 

Here was a dilemma ! Left stranded high and dry in a 
Slovak inn, its charms grew wonderfully less as soon as 
the prospect of spending an indefinite period within its 
shelter was presented to our minds, or at any rate until some 
friendly vehicle passing— goodness knows when, a year hence, 
probably— might come to tow us off again. It was as much as 
even patient travellers like ourselves could endure wnth any- 
thing like idiilosophy. The miscreant had also sneaked ojf 
without even paying for the baiting of the horses. Wh;it 
could be his motive for playing us false ? Unfortunately F., 
in the plenitude of his goodness and out of a full heart, liad 
paid him at once on arrival, and bestowed upon him his “ na 
vordli'en'' besides, and he was gone, the fiend! gone for over. 

“ Had any one heard him depart ?” inquired the landlord 
of a group of neighbourly Slovaks, who had already scented 
something unusual in the near horizon. 

“ No ! ” was the reply from a chorus of voices, accompanied 
by a murmur to the effect that whatever time he managed to 
make his escape, and wherever he might happen to be at 
present, he would in all probability spend his future in a 
warmer climate than that to which he had been accustomed 
in the Northern Tatra for so deceiving die eruiirdlgen 
Englander ” (the gracious English people). 

Our case received the sympathy of the entire Slovak 
population. Women left their cows and came to the fore. 
The gentle Slovak for once grew quite ferocious under tJic 
insult that had been offered to the ‘^strangcrs.” Finally, 
the “ fat boy ” arrived upon the scene, panting under tlie 
weight of the big baby. 
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Now during our travels througli this country I trust I 
have proved beyond all question that we do not regard our 
dignity as a thing of such light and airy weight that it can 
be taken off its balance by anything on wheels, but ther(^ 
are limits to indifterence to appearances, as well as to bodily 
endurance ; and, anxious as we were to quit Altendorf and 
proceed on our journey, we did not feel quite prepared to 
avail ourselves of a vehicle— although deeply grateful for 





tlie offer — which an amiable Slovak neighbour, who had 
gone back to his o\vn premises to fetch it, now brought in 
triumph to our rescue. Neither did we feel disposc'd to 
invest in a pair of broken-kneed, half-starved ponies 
which another amiable Slovak offered to part wdth to draw 
the said vehicle, at the alarming sacrifice of sixty gulden 
each — about £5, the average price of such animals in this 
district. 

We had just decided to resign ourselves to our fate. 
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until a carriage could be fetched from Kesmark, when a 
youthful Slovak Hodge, pointing in the direction of the 
road by which we had come from Zakopane, and opening 
his eyes very wide, gave vent to the laconic word in the 
plafi, or colloquial Slovatian of the district, “ Fosri ! ” 
(Behold !) 

There in truth in the distance, surrounded by such a 
cloud of dust that not only the wheels of the carriage but 
the horses’ legs were quite hidden, came the object of our 
indignation and regret — the faithless driver, seated higJi 
upon the box above the white cloud, looking like some dark 
phantom poised in mid-air. Ho was repentant, then. 
Conscience, that faithful monitor, had pricked him on his 
homeward way, and he is returning to us witli all speed, 
humbled and subdued. We would be magnanimous, and 
exercise forgiveness, that noblest of all virtues. 

A volley of Slovatian expletives more or less compli- 
mentary greeted his approach, but to our chagrin he seemed 
neither repentant nor subdued ; on the contrary, giving a 
flourish to his whip and pulling the horses up short, Ik; 
pointed triumphantly to their shoes, and said in Slovatian : 

“ Hotovo ! ” (Done !) 

Then, and not till then, did it occur to us that he had 
spoken the previous evening about the necessity of tlie 
animals being shod in the event of our taking them on to 
Kesmark over more miles of mountain road. To this end 
ho had arisen when we and the Slovak world were still in 
dreamland, and, having driven them to our friends tin; 
gipsies at the outskirts of the village, had had it done. 

At nine o’clock however, the driver having been made; 
radiant by a good breakfast, we get on(;e more under weigli. 
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The morning is fine, but dark clouds hang ominously over- 
head, and occasionally obscure the sun. In the quiet little 
Slovak villages through which we pass, people dressed in 
their Sunday best are coming from church. But the gipsies, 
who meet us at the entrance to each, and tp whom the day 
brings no rest from labour — tlie foretaste of that more 
perfect rest, when, tliese sad lives of ours being over, that 
home is reached “ whore the wicked cease from troubling 
and tlie weary arc at rest ’’—are at work as on all other 
days, lustily striking their small anvils. Gipsy urchins, 
too, run after us, turn somersaults, and indulge in various 
other gymnastic exercises, in tin*, hope — vain, alas ! — of en- 
gaging our attention. But at last, having to climb a steep 
liill, we pass through another village, where a little bevy of 
gipsy children keep pace witli us; and two of them are car- 
rying such infinitesimal specimens of babies, so small and so 
old-looking, and with such large brown, melancholy eyes, 
that they touch our liearts, and cost us unlimited kreutzers 
Following them \vas a pretty little gipsy boy with immense 
black eyes, his skin almost as dark as that of a Hindoo, 
and whose only garment was a blue-and-white chccqucred 
handkerchief, tied by the corners round his neiik, whence, 
lianging down square over his little back, and extending to 
his heels, it tornied a sort of Spartan mantle. 

Stopping the carriage, we alight and put a knuitzcr into 
each of liis tiny hands, lest the older ones might rob him 
of his share of tliose we liad already thrown to the whole 
])arty. But lie stood silent and pensive. For him tlie 
poss('ssion of money seemed to bring no joy as to other 
children ; In; «v’as one who looked as though ho had been 
horn witli a weiglit of care upon his small shouldcu's, and 
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was an atom of humanity that touclicd us to the quick. 
With a dull and heavy feeling at the heart, we left him 
standing in the road, and, re-entering the carriage, once 
more wandered on our way. 

Continuing the ascent, we sec, not far below the summit 
of the green alp we have to cross, a long procession of 
white-robed figures, for such they appear to us from a 
distance, hut as they come slowly zigzagging down the 
steep we find it is a funeral. On an open bier, drawn by 
two white oxen, is laid the coffin. Where not covered 
with chaplets of flowers, we see it is painted white with 
gilt panels, and yet it is evidently the funeral of some 
peasant. Following the bier are some fifty women dressed 
in the pretty costume of the district, a sliort woollen 
skirt of broad rcd-and-bluc stripes, worn over a blu(^ 
petticoat, the head and shoulders covered with a long 
white muslin scarf. It is a picturesque scene as they 
come pattering along the road wdth naked feet, and we do 
not lose sight of them till we reach the summit of the 
liass, and enter a forest of pines. 

We had scarcely proceeded another mile when the rain, 
which had been threatening all the morning, began to pour ; 
and as we commenced the descent of the mountain on the 
other side, it increased with such violence that umbrellas 
were of small avail. In half an hour’s time we were re- 
duced to the condition of sponges, and were so miserably 
water-logged that, approaching a woodman’s hut which stood 
a little above the road, we sent the driver up to see whether 
we could take refuge in it, and he soon returned with 
the gratifying intelligence that although empty it contained 
a large fire. The grass under the pines was long and thick. 
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but it was impossible to be wetter than we were already, ro 
we determined upon taking shelter in the hut until the 
storm should be over. It could not have been long vacated, 
for the fire, which had evidently been just replenished, 
was burning briglitly on the raised hearth. A pile of wood 
also stood in a corner, and we heaped it on without 
ceremony until we had a splendid blaze, which soon dried 
our soaking, sodden garments. Until we reach Poprad we 
have no change of raiment whatever — the possibility of 
such a storm as this not having entered into our 
calculations when we gave our other garments to the 
gipsies — and I am afraid it just crosses our minds that 
virtue ” has hardly been “ rewarded in this instance quite 
as it might have been. 

Whilst we ourselves are revelling in the warmth of the 
hut, our horses— whicli have been unharnessed — are graz- 
ing in the forest hard by, and the driver is crouching by 
anotlnu* fire which he has made for himself under an 
adjoining shed. And wo wonder what tlic owner of the hut 
would think were he suddenly to return and find his 
dwelling thus taken possession of. 

The storm was of sliort duration, and in an hour’s time, 
leaving on a bench a small gratuity for the Avorthy Avood- 
man by Avay of remuneration for our having, during his 
absence, invaded his little domain, Ave go on our way 
rejoicing, and soon find that the storm had been so partial 
that there had been no rain Avhatever a mile farther on. 

Nearing 1361a, avc meet carts and Avaggons draAvn by two, 
three, or even four oxen, filled Avith peasants on their 
Avay from church to their homes many a mile distant in the 
heart of tlie beautiful mountains, Avhich again toAver above 
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US, and cut their rugged way into the deep clear blue. In 
many of these w^aggons, as the oxen crawl leisurely along, one 
of the peasants may be seen reading the Bible, for wo 
are once more amongst the Zipser Protestants, whilst the 
others sit, with heads uncovered and eyes bent low, listening 
to the “ word of life.” 

Having passed through the quaint old town of Bela, we 
cross another green alp, and from the summit of it gain a 
wondrous panorama of the plains of Zips and the southern 
slopes of the Tatra rising out of them, and then, descending 
further, we see Kesmark lying beneath us like a toy-town, 
its white houses glistening in tlie sun. 
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AXimAS IN DIFFICULTIES. 

TT7E roaclied Kesmark in time for the oveiiin" service at 
’ ’ the Lutheran church ; the curious old building, with 
its grotesquely painted roof and walls, taking us back to 
niediaival times ; wliilst the officiating minister, wearing a 
costume of the sixteenth century, looked as though he had 
just stepped out of some old picture-frame. It was all 
exceedingly quaint and interesting, and we were glad to 
have witnessed a service in one of these ancient edifices — so 
few of which now remain— that connect tlie present with 
the past, and tell more eloquently tlian words of the 
struggles of the people in tlie cause of religious freedom, 
so hardly won. As we watched these honest Zipsers 
peacefully thronging to the church in which their fathers 
worshipped and who fought so nobly for their taith, and 
listened to their lusty singing, our minds could not help 
reverting to that troublous time when, at a Diet held at 
Buda in 1528, an edict was passed empowering tlie govern- 
ment “ to hang or, if of noble lineage, to behead all Lutheran 
lieretics and their abettors found in the Apostolic Kingdom 
of St. Stephen. ’ 

How l)ravely they held their own against the in- 
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tolerance of the Eomaii Church of that period may he 
inferred from the fact of there existing no fewer than 

1.100.000 Lutherans in Hungary at the present time, 
irrespective of other Protestant sects, which number in all 

3.124.000 members. 

The service ended, Ave were walking about the old build- 
ing, when Ave Avere accosted by the Avornan who had been so 
horrified at our supposing the church to he other than 
Protestant. She asked us to Avalk into the vestry, just 
vacated by tlie minister, Avho, having dolled his ecclesias- 
tical robes, noAv looked like an ordinary mortal of the 
nineteenth century. 

Wliat a conglomeration of relics of a bygone ora aAvaited 
us here ! To enumerate them Avould be impossible. Siiffic.e 
it to say that an antiquary AA^ould have gone mad Avith 
delight over the hric-a-hrac Avhich the room and its vestibule 
contained, and I doubt AA’hether the contents of all the shops 
in Wardour Street could have produced a greater dis})hiy of 
“art treasures,” in the shape of sacred vessels and otlier 
antiquities, of the llomaii Catholic period. Th(‘y are all so 
old that, in comparison, tAVO ancient life-size portraits of 
the great Eeformers, Luther and Calvin, appeared but the 
Avork of yesterday ; and Avho, forgetting in the mellowing in- 
fluence of three and a half centuries their bitter antagonism 
in matters of religion, here hang side by side, and ogle each 
other Avith Christian benignity. 

We found a letter aAvaiting us here from Andras, con- 
taining many expressions of devotion to our service, and in- 
forming us in somewhat florid German that he should hold 
himself in readiness to accompany us on our further travels 
from to-day. AVe had given him leave to go home during 
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our absence in the Northern Tatra, a leave which extended 
almost a week beyond the present time, in consequence of 
our having purposed making excursions in the neighbour- 
hood of Kesmark ; but as ho has already returned to Poprad, 
we decide to journey on to that place this evening. 

Having dismissed our Zakopane coachman, we hire 
another carriage to take us on, and bid farewell to this 
interesting old town at five o’clock. The roads arc excellent 
the whole way ; and the horses this time spinning along at 
an exhilarating pace, we have a splendid drive, and do 
not once lose sight of the Tatra, whose peaks, rising above 
us in lonely majesty, appear in the clear atmosphere to 
be scarcely more than a stone’s throw off. As we near 
Poprad, the sun is sotting, and th(w tower above us bathed 
in all the tender roseate hues of evening ; whilst the dense 
pine-forests reposing at their base, which cross them 
in one magnificent sweep, stand out blue and sombre and 
cold. 

Entering the town or village, or whatever Poprad may be 
called, the first person we recognise is Andras himself, 
looking more “ hetijdr ” than ever ; his moustache — after 
the fortnight’s growth, and careful manipulation he has been 
able to bestow upon it during our absence— extending far 
beyond his cheeks, and twisted into a lovely curl at each end. 
(ireat at all times in ties and top-boots, he is so altogether 
“ chie ” now that he is out for a holiday, that as he walks down 
the street with that peculiar swagger which he invariably 
assumes when he is decked out in all his “ \var-paint, the 
little children look up at him wonderingly with open mouths 
and reverently kiss his hand, thinking, as they see tlunr 
small round faces refiected in liis shining boots as in tln^ 
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bowl of a tea-spoon, that he is quite a superior being ; whilst 
tlie Zipser damsels sitting out of doors in the cool even- 
ing air evidently regard him with unfeigned admiration, 
as the very perfection of a “ Magyar-mi^ha” Although lu' 
had written to say ho had returned to Poprad and was at 
our service, ho had no reason to expect our arrival for 
several days to come, so he was not a little surprised when, 
pulling up, we made our presence known to him. But 
kissing our hands reverently, and expressing in Magyar 
idiom his great joy at once more beholding the face of his 
“ sweet master and sweet mistress,” he mounted the box, 
and directed Die driver to take us to “ Hotel Tatra,” 

Hotel Tatra is well named, Die only objects visible from 
its windows, besides the ugly little station of the Odm-berg 
and Kaschau railway, being the great mountains rearing 
their jagged and denticulated summits into the purpling 
sky. AVe purpose remaining here, however, one niglit only, 
and starting early on the morrow for Ncuisohl, a few miles 
beyond which friends reside to whom we have a letter of 
introduction, and wlio have asked us to spend a few days 
with them on our way from the mountains. 

AVhilst Andnis was making the necessary arrangi.'ments 
for the journey, which chiefly consisted in procuring hors('s 
and driver, together with laying in a small store of pro- 
visions for our roadside bivouacs, Diere was a gmitle knock 
at the door, and in response to our “ Htrein!'' a tall man, 
dressed in shabby black, entered hat in hand. That we 
were greatly puzzled at receiving such a visit may readily 
be imagined; his appcarfince, too, added not a little to our 
Avonderment. He might have been a tract-distributor, or a 
(olj)orieur, if lie had only had liis pack; or a detective in 
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lisgiiise, or an “ undertaker,” or Methodist parson. He 
looked demure enough for anytliing. 

It was not long, however, before he unfolded the object of 
liis mission. Could we tell him whether the person in our 
service was aufrichtkj (upright), and the kind of man to 
whom a devoted father would like to entrust his daughter’s 
liappiness ? This odd inquiry subsequently elicited tlie 
fact that Andrus had not been spending liis time during our 
T,bsence in the bosom of his family, as we had all along 
imagined, but had remained here instead, lodging with 
our visitor, who possessed a daughter, to whom lie was said 
to have engaged himself in marriage, and, to use the words 
of the “ devoted father,” s/r warm verloht — they wori^ 
betrothed. 

We W(U‘e quite taken aback by this astounding and most 
improbable declaration. That Andnis Avas a little prone 
to “ butterflying” with the opp(>site sex ayc already knew 
by experienct', but that there Avas any real harm in our 
little “ iHijar'' Ave did not believe for an instant ; for, having 
accompanied us on tAVo of our previous journeys through 
Hungary, Ave had knoAvn him long. In vain Ave assured the 
dmuure man in black that he must be labouring under a 
delusion, informing him that our guide Avas married, and 
the possessor of several olive-branches. He insisted on the 
fact Avith such earnestness and gravity, and talked about 
compensation and redress in such a fierce and determined 
manner, that avc began to fear it must be true. 

I need scarcely say, hoAVCver, that Ave soon proved that 
our good little guide had been guilty of no such enormity. 
That lie had been spending his time here pour .s’et/a/cser, and 
bad not thought it necessary to impart to the fair ones of 



Popracl tlio fact, of liis being ineligible as a “ partner for life,” 
I fear tlicn^ is not mncb doubt ; probably acting on the 
casuistic principle contained in tlie French proverb, On est 
oblige tie imrlar tovjoiirs dncerement ; mais on n'eMpas tovjours 
oblige de i)arler ioY^ on i]ni matter having been brought 
to the notice of the ixindur,'' to whom we were obliged to 
have recourse by way of intimidating Andras’s traducer — who 
we subsequently discovered to be a Jew, and who went so far 
as to threaten to prosecute him for his alleged fraudulent 
conduct— the wliole thing fell to nothing like the fabled 
fox-track in the snow, which “ dwindled to a rabbit-track, and 
tlien to a squirrel-track, and linally ran up a tree,” and was 
doubtless, as the ''ptuuhir'* hinted, only a device to gain 
money under false pretences. 

“ AVdiy did you not go home to your wife? ” we inquired 
of Andras later in the evening, as- -the unpleasant little 
episode over — he came to wish us “ good-night ” and rcceiY(‘ 
the latest orders for tln^ morrow. 

“ Ah ! if my sweet master and mistress only knew ’’—tears 
came into liis eyes, and he siglu'd piteously — “if they only 
knew how Katicza treats me ! all the starch and perky- 
ness dying out of him at once as the image of tljat cJiarniing 
female rose before him in all her magnificent proportions. 
As it did so, he stood before us a wrinkled, cowed, and 
thoroughly submissive man ; and we realised the situation in 
an instant, and regarding him under his cljanged aspect W(' 
learnt a moral. Here was a man, small of stature, it is true, 
and usually dauntless in spirit, who could hold his own, and 
assert himself with men, but who nevertheless, under the 
irresistible and all-powerful hierarchy of womankind, was 
reduced mentally to the condition of a subdued kitten. 
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Poor Andras, tliou art, alter all, but an example of a 
judiciously henpecked husband ! 

It was, however, impossible to allow this incident, so in- 
dicative of Andnis’s weaknesses, to pass without ‘‘improving 
the occasion,” and bestowing on him a few platitudes 
relative to his general behaviour towards other goddesses 
than his own, and T sincerely trust that lie retired to rest 
that night if a “ sadder,” yet a “ wiser ” man. 

As gloriously as it had sunk to rest, tlie sun rose out of 
the plains, calling men from tlieir slumber to the toils of day. 
We too were up early, and saw the rugged summits of the 
mountains start into awful life — the snows looking in the 
morning light like glittering flames of gold. 

We have broken our morning's slumber so eHectually by 
habitual early startings, that we can no longer sleep much 
after live o’clock ; and the immorial “ode to the sluggard ” 
can scarcudy, therefori', bo said to be applicable to ourselves, 
in these days at any rate. Distances arc great in Hungary, 
and the fresh morning air breathed as we bowl along is 
well worth the elTort of turning out— ev{m if it Kcrr an 
effort, which in our case it has long ceased to be. Our 
hope is to reach Neusohl by nightfail, a distance of about 
sixty miles, to accomplisli which wo start to day with four 
horses. 

JonriK'.ying towards the western sloj)es of the Tfitra, we 
find that the mountains at their base have been ruthlessly 
lobbed of tluur beautiful pine-trees, and they appear 
wretchedly barren after those wo have left behind. And we 
tremble at the possibility of a day arriving when, the 
forests on the outer declivities of the Tatra once exhausted, 
the forest department may be compelled to have recourse to 
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those of the interior, in which event the aspect of tlicsc wild 
and beautiful regions will soon be totally changed. 

Having, to Andras’s intense satisfaction, left the district 
of the Zips behind — lie declares that having shaken from 
his feet the dust of dan Land der Juden, as he per- 
sists in calling that peaceful country, nothing shall ever 
induce him to enter it again — we find ourselves once moi(' 
in the region of big hats, and reach a province inhabited 
entirely by Slovaks; our approach to eacdi village Ixdiig 

indicated by n 
steeple peeping 
above the gentl(' 
undulations. Eii'st 
appears the small 
round ball siip- 
imrting the cross, 
then the metal 
cupola, sliimincr- 
ing like a star i]i 
the morning siin, 
then the tall white tower, and lastly the sleepy little village' 
itself comes in sight, with its sombre houses, and semi- 
circular windows in the wooden roofs, like eyes half op(!Ji. 
Here and there in these villages we see women standing on 
high ladders, engaged in repairing the shingled roofs, plastm* 
ing the corners of the houses, or otherwise busily occupied ; 
for these operations, which in other countries ptudain unto 
men, are evidently confided in this locality to the “ w(‘akci' 
sex,” — if that term can with truth be applied to thes(' 
Slovak matrons, whose muscular devcdopnient is of th(‘ vt'i v 
highest order. 
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Tlio pigs, too, afford instructive examples of the Darwinian 
theory of mental development hy “ hereditary experience,’’ 
their constant association with the creature man — with 
whom they live in close fellowship— having made them 
almost human. As we drive through the villages, they rise 
from their wallowdng in the dust on either side of the road, 
droop their tails, and then with a peculiar squeak, half grunt, 
half speech, gallop off to their respective cottages to inform 
the dwellers therein that interlopers have arrived to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of their borders. These quadrupeds 
however, though in a high state of cerebral development, arc, 

I should say, in regard to physical anatomy, the very lowest 
type of their class. Covered with scanty red hair, and pos- 
sessed of an erect and scrub])y mane wliicli extends down the 
nape of the neck, an immense head, high back and short 
body, they resemble hyenas far more than the domestic and 
familiar mammal of our styes. 

Never can I forget the indignation of one of tliese animals, 
or the expression of its countenance, as we passed a little 
colony of charcoal-burners. First looking at us full in 
the face, as though about to charge, it almost swore at us. 
Then, as if - thinking it wmuld be hardly a match for us, it 
turned round wdth a look of injured innocence, and with a 
scries of grunts, whose intonation was almost like that of 
tlie liuman voice, ran home to complain in the most de- 
precatory ac-cents of our raid upon the village. We had 
often heard of tht‘ line pigs of Hungary dignified with tlie 
loyal title of “Palatine,” but W(‘ venture to hope that the 
Slovak s])eci('s does not ludong to tliat noble order. 

Passing now over a very bad road, our progress is I'xcced- 
ingly slow ; the carriage rocking to such an extent tluit W'e 
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tremble lest in its old age it should break up entirely and 
land us on the ground, which is covered with stones sharp 
as needles. Opposite, lashed to the front seat, is the pro- 
vision-basket, in which stands a bottle of wine, and which 
occasionally takes such a leap into the air that we have 
serious fears, not only for the safety of its contents, but lest 
the quality of the wine itself be impaired by the perpetual 
churning to which it is subjected ; a process which has 
caused us long ago to refrain from bringing milk, experience 
having taught us that that fluid under similar circumstances 
is without human agency occasionally given to exchanging its 
properties for those of butter. 

For some time past we have been winding round tlie 
buttresses of rugged mountains, whose trees have only 
recently been cut down ; but on pro(‘eeding a mile or two 
farther, we welcome tlie existence of a nursery of young 
pines— seedlings just pe(‘ping above the soil, showing that 
the forest department are not wholly unmindful of tluMr 
duty to the future. A\"e arc again surrounded by vegeta- 
tion, and, coming to an unusually steep ascent, Andras 
jumps off the box and climbs the outskirts of the forest 
in search of PiJzen, or edilde fungi, which abound iji 
Hungary, and ar(‘ of the most beautiful colour and form. 
In some places the mossy banks are thickly sown with what 
appear at first sight to be daisies, an effect produced by tlu' 
white JunrjifernsHfPwdmme. In others it is covered witli 
the golden omiHiahdh, which hold aloft their small and 
variously painted heads on slender, half-transparent stems. 
Besides these, there are the canary-coloured CUtocyl>e and 
the exquisitely adorned TanUhtge, standing together like 
soldiers on parade, w’ith their purple, green, or violet ca})s ; 
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whilst here and there, like gnomes amongst the elves, a fat 
Cortinari'i may ho seen, almost bursting through its leathery 
outer garment ; nor must the scarlet FUegenacliwamme he 
forgotten, one of the most beautiful of all. 

These fungi, which in many instances are quite as splendid 
in both form and colour as flowers, are not all edible. The 
peasants however easily distinguish the one from the other ; 
the edible, with the exception of the maachlare^ the flesh of 
which is too soft, being much esteemed. 

Andras, who now rejoi)is us, hearing a quantity of Pilzen, 
which he informs us are of the best kind, calls our attention 
to the existence of a number of (mormous slugs lying amongst 
the damp moss and lichen on either side of the road, with 
bright emerald -green heads and dark-blue bodies, which he 
declares to be a Lecl'erhiaaen (dainty), and recommends our 
ti’ying them as an accompaniment to our Pihen at the end of 
the journey, when he assures us our prejudices will vanish 
for ever. 

Zigzagging down the steep mountains come long waggons 
laden with cliarcoal, and driven by our old fi’iends the 
Slovaks with the large hats. l>ut wo are nearing a larger 
village than usual, and our driver, lashing his horses, takes 
us bodily into the middle of an dAis, where alighting we 
arouse the angtu’ of a number of turkeys, who spread their 
broad fans and make for us with indignant gesture. It 
had occurred to us that we might possibly find something 
to eat at this place, but on going over to the adjoining inn 
we find they can as usual offer us nothing but rye bread 
and Slovak cheese. In a few minutes we are joined by our 
guide, who informs us that there is ahso some dilliculty in 
procuring a relay of horses to take us on, and that he tears 



it will bo some time before any are forthcoming, all the 
animals belonging to’ the village being engaged in tlio 
fields many miles away. This being the case, we request 
him to find a pleasant and retired spot for a bivouac, to 
make the fire and prepare our meal, and to leave for onc(^ 
the arrangements about horses to ourselves. 

Sending for the village wo ascertain that the 

inhabitants have spoken quite correctly ; noitlicr love nor 
money could procure horses for us that day; and U])()n his 
suggesting a yoke of oxen as the only possible solution 
of the difficulty, we set off togetlier in search of a bene- 
volent peasant who may be induced to lend us four for 
the purpose. For to-morrow’s journey the pandur proposes 
sending a messenger over the mountains to the next village 
by a nearer route, to obtain horses there if possilde, and 
have them ready for our arrival. 

As we walk down the village, so great is the curiosity 
concerning us that a face is peeping from every wiiidow or 
half-opened doorwuiy ; dogs, too, wdiich appear to considi'r 
themselves a kind of rural police, rush out of sheds, show 
their teeth and bark at us furiously, until they S(!e tlial 
we are already in tln^ company of a functionary of tlu^ 
law, when they slink off again as though they felt they 
might safely consign us to his auri'eilJanee, and that in tliis 
instance the duty Avhich they owed to their Slovak masters, 
in th(} protection of the villag(; from the incursions of 
suspicious cluiracters, no longer devolved upon themselves. 

At length, reaching the end of the long street, wo observe 
a rustic leaning out of a window smoking a pipe. He is 
(svidently the immediate object of tlie purnhlrs quest, lor 
he accosts him, and after a short cenveisation, carried on 
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in tlie Slovak language, he informs us that in an hour’s 
time a team of strong oxen will be at our disposal. 

Hastening back to Andras with this intelligence, we find 
him busily occupied with his culinary utensils, and looking 
— crouched round the fire and peering into his stew-pans — 
like a wizard engaged on some unholy philtre or mystic 
spell, whilst the cazarola was sending forth the most 
appetising odours. 

He had chosen for our refectory a sweet green spot under 
the cool shadow of a tree. What though on tlie journey the 
mustard had invaded the territories of the butter? What 
though tlie omehdte, wlien it came smoking from tlie frying- 
pan, resembled Australian damper and was gritty from tlie 
all-pervading sand ? What though the faithful Andras, 
cumbered Avith many things, had forgotten before starting 
to bring the salt? Our good appetites compensated for 
everything. 

The wine, however, though it had the tint of rubies, was 
both a delusion and a snare — whether from the exhilarating 
effects of the severe process of churning to which it had 
been subjected on the way, or from the nature of the wine 
itself, I know not. But I incline to the latter theory. Bad 
Hungarian wine, especially if it happen to be new, has a 
vicious habit of going at once to the head ; and before 
either of us had imbibed more than half a glass of this, 
we are almost taken ofi’ our balance, and subjected to the 
humiliating consciousness of considerable difficulty in the 
power of articulation ! 

Having seen that the wants of our excellent chef were 
well supplied, and taken care, by consigning it as a libation 
to the river at our feet, that he did not himself partake 

VOL. T. 
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of the wine, wo repair to the alas, where we find our 
carriage already attached to its novel team. 

Patriarchal and primitive as our wanderings have been 
hitherto, travelling through the country with a yoke of oxen 
is an entirely new experience. In all this ‘‘ vale of, tears ” 
there is nothing so slow and dreary, and, crawling along 
the road in our lumhering old chariot, we seem to be carried 
hack to a remote period of the world’s history, even to the 
drowsy old times of the ancient Seers. As we pass through 
the sleepy little villages, people come out of their houses 
and follow us, asking questions of Andras and the driver, 
who we arc and whence w^e have come ; the more intelligent 
addressing them in German, and taking no more heed of 
our presence than if we had been deaf. 

In process of time we reach the village where the horses 
were to await us, and, suddenly aroused by the stentorian 
shout of the owner of the oxen, who brings them to an 
abrupt standstill, we see three bony animals standing in 
the middle of tlie road. 

At eight o’clock we reach Neusohl, and are driven at 

once to the Hotel . We had stayed here with Amlnis 

on our previous visit to Hungary ; and the moment In'- 
enters the inn to make the necessary inquiries as 
accommodation, he is recognised. The landlord, a German 
Jew, embraces him with effusion. lie is his “ long-lost 
brother.” The landlady almost repeats the ceremony, but 
suppresses her emotions with a dignity and fortitude that 
do her credit. 

“ Und die Englander ? — They are here too ? Ach ! It is 
too much. Accommodation?” They should think so. Tlje 
whole house was ours. The best guest-chamber, where' tlie 
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King liinisolf had slept; and if the hotel had been full, why 
then wo should have had their own. Yes ! their very own 
room. “ Ach ! ” 

The preamble liappily coming to an abrupt conclusion 
with the utterance of this guttural, wo arc permitted to 
alight from the carriage and enter the hotel, which not 
being full, the hospitable alternative above mentioned had 
no need to be taken advantage of— a distinction which, 
having been favoured with it on our last visit, we did not 
appreciate sufficiently to desire its repetition on the present 
occasion. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

AFLOA'r ! 

n AR away from Hungary, in tho 
^ Black Forest, and in that 
region wliicli once formed part 
of tho great Hercynian woods 
of tlie ancients, which in 
Cfcsar’s time stretched to the 
houiidless steppes of the Nortli, 
is a shady nook which tlie 
fairies might even envy, where, cradled in tlic lap of luxury 
and surrounded by beauteous flowers of man’s planting, 
trickles forth a limpid stream discovered seven centuries 
before our era by the Greeks, who named it Ister. To it, 
in ancient days, men walking many a footsore mile caiiu^ 
to pay homage, and bathe their wearied limbs and slake 
their thirst in its cool, refreshing waters, first mingling in 
the stream a goblet of red wine as a libation. 

Hither inarching from Lake Constance came the proud 
Tiberius, to do honour to that tiny thing — the infant 
Danube, which from such small beginnings was destined to 
become the main artery of Europe ; for, however much thos(‘ 
Montagues and Capulets of modern time — the St. Georgenit(‘s 
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and people of Donaueschingen — -may dispute the honour 
of giving the mighty river birth, the latter even quoting 
Tacitus in confirmation of their claim, there is little doubt 
that the nursed and petted rivulet wliich rises in the domain 
of the Counts of Fiirstenherg is the veritable Danube. Still 
year by year the same controversy rages, and there is 
war to the knife between the men of Donaueschingen and 
those of St. Georgen touching the source of this splendid 
stream. 

Having arrived once more at Buda-Pest after a most 
pleasant visit to our Hungarian friends in the neighbour- 
hood of Ncusohl, we hire a comfortable ” at half-past ten 
p.M. the following day, and, Andras having previously gone 
on with bag and baggage, we drive to the quay, whence 
start the Danube boats for Semlin and the Black Sea. 

The place of embarkation is crowded with motley groups, 
through which we fight our way. The steam is already up, 
and the last signals of departure are being given to those 
on shore. The decks arc full of passengers of almost every 
shade of colour, from tlie dark-complexioned Bosnian to the 
fair-haired German. In the large saloon all is hurry and 
bustle, for the gentlemen are (‘agerly hastening to secure 
berths for the night — amongst whom we observe two natives of 
the Sublime Porte in scarlet fezes ; whilst below, the ladies’ 
saloon is full to overflowing, and stewards, their arms laden 
with pillows, sheets, and counterpanes, are hurrying hither 
and thither, to appease the demands of those passengers who 
are willing to pay an additional florin for these luxuries. 

The first-class accommodation on board these steamers is 
excellent, but unfortunately all ranks of society above the 
very lowest liavc to avail tlicmselves ot it, tliat of the second 
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class being occupied by the ‘‘ great unwashed,” with whom 
only the great unwashed ” themselves can possibly mingle. 
For these latter, however, no accommodation whatever is 
])rovidod beyond the bare deck of the forecastle, upon 
whieh, wrapped in their rags and hiindas, many were already 
fast asleep. 

The express steamers now make the voyage to Belgrade 
in twenty-six hours; the ordinary — in one of which we 
Jiro sailing — in thirty-two. But at the time of our de- 
parture the former had not begun to run. 

Eleven o’clock has struck — the hour advertised for the 
steamer to start; the last bale of merchandise has been 
taken on board; the last farewells have been spoken; 
the last passenger has crossed the gangway, and the 
“ Szcchenyi,” loosed from her moorings, goes bounding into 
mid-stream, and, after crossing to the other side to pick up 
passengers at Ofen, glides into the deep shadow of the rocky 
Blocksberg. High above us rises the bold perpendicular 
cliff, baring its summit to the moon. Lights twinkle here 
and there along the shore, the fringe of lamps at Best 
grows fainter in its outline, till, rounding the reach of the 
noble river, the tall white houses of the fair city fade 
entirely from the view. 

The Danube, which at Pest is contracted within a com- 
paratively narrow channel, now separates into two arms, 
called respectively the Soroksar and Promontar, and forms 
tlic island of Czepel, more than twenty miles in length. 

Passing the village of Promoiitorium, with its singular 
subterranean dwellings hewn out of the solid rock, in which, 
like the ancient Troglodytes, between two and three thousand 
persons have their being, we come to a large fishing town 
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of nine thousand inhabitants, and, leaving this again and 
reaching a place called Paks, we commence the great wind- 
ings of the river, and enter the morasses, which extend 
beyond its banks for many a mile. 

As hir as the eye can penetrate, nothing is seen hut a 
level swamp, covered with reeds and tall grass, save where 
the river, having overflowed its natural bed, has formed for 
itself a series of small lakes, which, reflecting the peaceful 
moonlight, appear like broad sheets of silver. But the 
stream soon enters the plains of Somogy, and as we are 
borne rapidly over its glassy surface it impresses us greatly 
with its awful power. It is master everywhere it flows, and 
seems to hold the whole surrounding country within its 
grasp as it rolls onward through the plains, deluging them 
at one time, and cutting new channels for itself at another, 
till, collecting in its progress the tribute of sixty navigable 
streams, it discharges its mighty waters into the Black 
Sea. 

It is one o’clock, and the night so balmy and delicious 
that, instead of retiring to our berths like the rest of man- 
kind, wo sit at the doorway of our cabin close to the sterji, 
enjoying the great stillness amidst the crowd of human 
life which immediately surrounds us. No sound is heard 
but the heavy and stertorous breathing of the sleepers 
in the saloon below, and the measured tread of the shi2)’s 
oflicer on watch as he paces the distant quarter-deck. 

Occasionally, as we are borne rapidly down the stream, we 
coiiie in sight of small towns and villages sleeping calmly in 
the moonlight. IIow strange and solemn it seems, to be 
keeping vigil in the great void night whilst all the world is 
filumbering ! Here and there at long intervals are lights in 



lonely windows, suggesting wakefulness where all else is 
repose. What dramas of human life may not be taking 
place within those rooms which the outer walls exclude 
from mortal gaze ! 

m 

Two hours’ fitful sleep, and we open our eyes upon Mohacs, 
at which place we have just arrived. All is tumult and 
confusion, for here we take in fuel. The morn has broken 
fair and bright, and the sun, rising scarlet, reflects its image 
on the river like a fiery pillar ; whilst the Danube, which at 
Buta, higher up the stream, divided into two great arms, 
here once more forms an island of many miles’ extent. 

At Mohacs we lose a good many of our passengers, who 
have been gradually diminishing in number ever since we 
started, those only remaining who are bound for more 
eastern ports. 

Tliere are two Turkish ladies on board, swathed in white 
muslin bandages, with trousers tied round the ankle, and 
wearing large black silk cloaks, which present a most 
grotesque appearance from a back view when, the wind 
inflating them like a balloon, they are blown out to their 
fullest extent. There are several Turkish children also, 
whose little fingers are dyed with hernia, and their eyes set 
in a deep framework of kohl, which adds to them a wondrous 
size and lustre. They all avoid the gaze of the “ giaours,” 
and try to conceal themselves behind the deck saloon, which 
is just outside our cabin. There is likewise a young Bul- 
garian lady, dressed in a kind of paletot or pelisse, worn 
over a long petticoat and apron, and encircled at the waist 
by an embroidered belt. Her head is adorned by a stiff 
scarlet cap, resembling in shape a fez, which is covered 



with gold and silver coins ; her husband being dressed 
similarly to the Turks. 

There are three persons, too, on hoard, whose manly 
hearing and close-knit frames proclaim them at once to be 
Servians. They are gentlemanly men, dressed in the cos- 
tume of Western Europe, and talking at the present moment 
to a group of Servian peasants squatting on the deck 
amongst the second-class passengers. They are all smoking 
and chatting familiarly together — for the true-born Serb, 
like the Montenegrin, entertains a high sense of personal 
dignity, every one being noble in his estimation who is 
industrious and imbued with courage and the manly virtues, 
all men being equal who possess these qualities, which are 
the only distinction they recognise in their social scale. 
They hold their heads erect, these men of Servia. The 
expression of their countenance is one of intelligence, and 
their manner easy and dignified. 

Gleaming all over like a russet apple in the setting sun, 
sits near me a stout old Servian lady, her head covered 
with a small fez, round the rim of which is a roll of scarlet 
cloth forming a kind of coronet, and amongst which her 
long grey hair is entwined. She looks quite regal in her 
black velvet jacket embroidered richly with silver, but she 
has no more shape than a tub, as she sits with her dimpled 
hands spread out upon Avhat would have been her lap, if 
kind Nature had only permitted her to have one. 

The noble river continues to flow on in a southerly direc- 
tion until it is joined by the Drave. Its character now 
changes perceptibly. Its waters become darker and clearer, 
and flow on in a more massive volume. Its bed also 
deepens; it winds less frequently, and is less often in- 
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terrupted by channels; and we soon border the province 
of Slavonia, which occupies the right bank the whole way 
to Semlin. 

On a promontory stands the ruined fortress of Erdod, 
with its massive towers, and presently we pass the town 
of Illok, and afterwards fertile villages, each of which 
possesses a dismantled castle, telling of former pomp and 
glory. 

The river here is more than a mile wide, and, instead of 
marshy shores fringed with tall ‘ reeds and willows, the 
right bank is covered with immense forests of oak, where 
roam innumerable herds of swine. Here and there we pass 
a swineherd’s hut, picturesquely placed against the trunk 

of a tree and 
raised on poles. 
Here and there, 
too, nionarchs 
of the woods, 
loosened from 
the soil by re- 
cent inunda- 
tions, lie pros- 
trate on the 
banks, bleached 

white, like skeletons, with contorted and leafless boughs, 
resembling arms thrown upwards in the agonies of death. 
Like the wayside tavern in lonely places, the swineherd’s 
hut often afibrds shelter at night to brigands, the Icamm 
(swineherd) himself not unfrcquently belonging to that 
honourable fraternity. 

One of the most singular and characteristic features of 




the Danube are the water-mills, which, floating sometimes 
almost in mid-stream, get run into by the steamers at 
night, and split to pieces like a box of matches. They are 
of the most simple and primitive description, constructed of 
two long boats moored side by side, to which the machinery 
ol' the wheels is fixed, the latter of course being turned by 
the force of the current. But besides these water-mills, 
other objects arc seen floating on the river which puzzle 
the stranger not a little until he is informed of what they 
consist, viz. buoys, made by the fishermen of bundles of 
reeds, and attached to their sturgeon-nets. 

Perched on these primitive buoys may sometimes be seen 
a stork or pelican, but more frequently the white hawk, and 
now and then a heron. It is surprising how calmly these 
birds take our approacli, seldom moving from their position, 
even tliough ’we pass quite near them. 

Everything is new and interesting. It is amusing to 
watch the antiquated craft which occasionally pass along- 
side — rafts of timber gliding down the stream, and flat- 
bottomed barges without keel, surely the most original 
thing afloat. On some of these rude contrivances stands 
a wooden house, and the whole device reminds us of the 
Noah’s-ark of childhood. Besides these, however, are some- 
what more important boats, conveying pigs from the Servian 
forests to Pest and Vienna. 

Until a comparatively few years ago, the navigation of 
this mightiest of European rivers was accomplished in the 
most primitive manner. Although uniting, as the main 
artery of Europe, Hungary, Wallacliia, ]\[oldavia and Servia, 
with Iiussia, Turkey, and Asia ]\[inor, the only mode of 
transport on these waters consisted of barges formed of 
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planks, merely tied together with sufficient strength to 
enable them to sustain the downward voyage, after which 
they were broken up as waste timber. These strange 
“vessels” were provided with neither oars nor sails, but 
were floated down the current, there being scarcely any 
navigation up the stream. The first steamer was launched 
in 1830, but there are now on the river no fewer than 
134, including steam-tugs for boats of merchandise. Yet 
whatever passes, the passengers as a rule take no heed, but 
either sit with their backs to the river, apparently wrapped 
in deepest thought, or gossip with their neighbours. 

There are three or four Hungarian ladies on board, two 
fair-haired Teutons, and several officers in Austrian uniform, 
and there is of course the same amount of coquetting going 
on which is generally seen under similar circumstances. 
The dolcefar niente life on these steamers is highly provo- 
cative of the tender passion, or its tender imitation, for 
everything conspires for the time against the sterner rules 
of society, and he who “ finds mischief still for idle hands ” 
must surely have a busy time of it with idle hearts in the 
height of the season, when the steamers are mucli fuller 
of passengers than they are at present. The warm and 
languid breeze fanning the cheeks ; the dreamy “ lap, lap ” 
of the water against the sides of the vessel ; the loitering, 
whispering couples under the shady awning ; the dalliance 
of the storks on the green or golden shore, that arch their 
long white necks and clatter their beaks together as tlie 
manner of them is when flirting ; the young newly-married 
couple, evidently on their honeymoon, that sit so close to- 
gether, cooing in the shade of the deck saloon — are all in 
sympathy together, this hot and lazy day. Shall I excej)t 



the Turkish ladies, who seem to hfive scarcely moved a 
muscle since early morn, and who sit with their hacks 
turned towards everybody, looking out drearily through 
their muslin bandages over the steamer’s wake ? Yet once 
and again, as I passed in or out of our cabin, the younger 
lady drew aside her veil softly and almost imperceptibly as 
if by accident or by the natural stirrings of the wind, and 
displayed a pensive and somewhat pretty face. But did 
I not see thy small henna- tipped fingers give that gentle 
twitch ? 0 tliou daughter of Eve ! 

Andras, who possesses amongst his other idiosyncrasies 
a rather curious and inquisitive turn of mind, has already 
made himself acquainted with their history, and informs us 
that this Turkish family are on their homeward way, having 
been on a visit to some baths in Hungary ; that they are 
likewise rich, and live in the suburbs of Constantinople. 

We find our guide a very useful and cheap luxury here as 
elsewhere. We pay him a florin a day and his travelling 
expenses, an additional florin generally more than covering 
his outlay for food, for he is a creature of simple habits, aod 
would be ([uite satisfied if he had nothing but “ hukurutz ” 
soup and black bread every day of his life. He brings us our 
coftee, straps and unstraps our portmanteaus ; sometimes — 
shall I say it ? — even washes a clean spot on the deck for me 
to sit on ; superintends F.’s toilet, and patronises both of us 
in a variety of ways. He, too, is suftering from the perni- 
cious effects of the dolce far niente, and is engaged at the 
present moment in turning the head of the little fat ball ot 
a scullery-maid, who lives in a hot cupboard adjoining the 
galley, and who addresses him as ])er I’end ’ (your grace), 
as he stands on the threshold, and leans, in a Magyar 
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Dundreary ” style, languidly (igainst the doorpost. AVhat 
a scullery-maid ! There is not a clean patch about her from 
head to foot, except where a small portion of the skirt of her 
gown has by accident got soaked in a pool of clean water on 
the floor. She has just washed the salad for dinner, and now 
comes out, with the same bowl in which she accomplished 
that operation, to fetch coal. lie endeavours— oh, for shame, 
Aiidras ! — to make her pay toll, but this little Magyar 
Cinderella knows well how to hold her own, and gives him a 
smart box in the ear for his pains * but, a compromise being 
at length effected, she allows him to fetch the coal for her 
instead. 

At the savage hour of one, a bell summons us to table 
d’hote. Wo arc only twenty guests, the other first-class 
passengers havnig, I observe, brought their provisions with 
them, which they partake of secretly and at odd moments 
ill out-of-the-way corners, producing them from the depths 
of mysterious and cunningly-concealed pockets or baskets ; 
the particular species of esculent being, as a rule, a portion 
of sausage, which the possessor cuts into tliin slices witli 
his or her penknife, and consumes ad injiuitnm. 

We form at table a mixed gathering, consisting of 
Hungarians, Slavonians, Servians, and Ceriiiaiis. As we 
happened to lead the conversation at our end of the table 
in German, it is carried on by all in tliat tongue, out of 
courtesy, as we imagine, to ourselves. The fare is abun- 
dant : soup, fish of two kinds, boiled and pickled, the latter 
smothered in a creamy sauce composed of a mixture of capers 
and finely-scraped horse-radish — not by any means a bad 
compound, and one I recommend to my countrywomen as a 
novel adjunct to their cuisine. After this came boiled beef, 
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also served with horse-radish sauce. This, togetlier with 
red popper, would appear to he a very favourite condiment 
with the Hungarians, who probably inherit their taste for 
highly-seasoned viands from the ancient Avars, who are said 
to have cooked their food with various aromatic spices. 
Then followed a variety of light dishes, too numerous to 
mention, succeeded by roasted chicken, to accompany wliich 
were handed preserved apricots, cherries, and greengages. 
A bottle of Nkotiria — an excellent Servian wine, slightly 
resembling the Italian Barlera, and which creates an agree- 
able pricking sensation on the tongue — compensated in 
some measure for the garlic with which the cutlets were 
flavoured, and which we had unfortunately partaken of; 
whilst a dessert of splendid melons and grapes — taken on 
board at Baja, on the left baiik of the river above Blohacs, 
whore a considerable trade is carried on in the various 
kinds of fruits for whi{;h the district is greatly celebrated 
— completed the repast. 

During dinner, the conversation turned upon Gorman 
literature, chiefly sustained between an enthusiastic young 
German and a testy old Magyar who sat immediately oppo- 
site, both of whom drifted into an extremely warm argument 
on tlie respective merits of Schiller and Goethe ; the Magyar 
condescending *to express his strong admiration of the 
former, but declaring that the latter was too deep for him to 
appreciate. AVliereupon the young German began quoting 
Goethe and talking loudly of his philosophy, a circumstance 
which called forth the rejoinder from the old gentleman— 
who grew quite scarlet on the subject— that he was but a 
mere Spitzbiihe (puppy), and did not know what he was 
talking about ! 
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This remark evoked another from F., who sided with 
the German ; but a series of jerks and bumps which almost 
shook the glasses off the table, and a chorus of voices from 
the shore, announced the fact that we had arrived at 
another town or village, and happily brought the argument 
to an abrupt conclusion, for we all hurry up the companion 
to see wliat is taking place on deck. “ 
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looking over the steamer’s side, wo see a youtliful 
Jeanette and Jcanot in the agonies of 2)arting. It 
was a sight both comic and 2)atlietic: the grief of tlie 
former — a girl of scarcely more than sixteen summers — was 
so evidently real, as she clung passionately to her dis- 
consolate hut somewhat abashed swain. But much of the 
poetry of the scene resolved itself into very flat prose when 
— the time being up— a stern Hungarian offlcial, not given 
evidently to encouraging weaknesses of the kind, thrusts 
her from the arms of her lover with a most unsympathetic 
shove, and hurries lier across the gangway on to the 
deck. Her face, as she j)asses, is sadly disfigured with 
weeping. 

At this place we also take on board a Magyar noble 
and his servant ; the latter attired in a gorgeous livery of 
green and gold, with a hat to match, and surmounted by 
a long and almost erect feather. 

We were taking a promenade on deck, F. smoking the 
cigar of peace, when the testy old gentleman passed us. He 
had evidently not yet forgiven us for the part we took against 
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him, in the discussion at dinner, on the respective merits 
of Goethe and Schiller. 

“ Swah." I heard him mutter beneath his clenched teeth, 
as he withdrew a few paces from us —a term of contempt very 
frequently made use of by the Magyars when alluding to the 
hated German race. 

This word and the manner of its expression amused the 
fat old Servian lady immensely, who happened to bo sitting 
near. She knew we were English, for we had had a long 
chat with her earlier in the day, and the mistake in calling 
us by the ignominious name of Stvah she evidently regarded 
as such a good joke, that she laughed till she shook all over 
like a jelly, and could not steady herself for a long time 
afterwards. 

“ You take us for Germans,” I said, confronting him 
boldly as he passed again. 

“ And what else may you be, pray ?” he demanded in a 
haughty tone, colouring to the roots of his hair, all his por- 
cupine quills appearing in an instant, as, thrusting his hands 
into his pockets, he stood ready for the attack. 

‘‘ We are Angoloh, by your leave, mein llerr^ 

“ Angoloh ? ” rejoined he. “ Then I have indeed to crave 
your forgiveness” — all his testiness calming in an instant, 
whilst he extended his hand towards us, adding sadly, “ Ah, 
you do not know what insults we Hungarians often have to 
bear from those Ss—swah” And I could see that the 
mere utterance of the word itself was a relief to his 
feelings ! 

After this little episode wo became great friends. He was 
a Magyar of the old school, hating Austria and everything 
that had an Austrian tendency. He had been an active 
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partisan of Kossuth, having fought for his country in *49, 
and still carried the marks of a sabre cut on his forehead, 
of which he was not a little proud. 

Meanwhile our Danubian Jeanette sits disconsolate, fixing 
her eyes upon the fading shore, long after the gables and 
church steeples of the town have become invisible, looking 
down tenderly now and then on a flower which is hanging 
its head meekly in her bosom and languishing — as, alas ! 
how soon her love did. 

An hour or two later, and her eyes and nose no longer red 
from crying, we find that she is quite pretty, and also that 
she has already attracted the attention of a spurred and top- 
booted Austrian officer, who appears to bo of the same 
opinion. He takes his seat beside her, and then wo see 
for the first time what large expressive eyes she has, 
and how blue they are. Ah ! If Jeanot could only sec his 
Jeanette now ! Later still, they — the Austrian officer and 
she — are leaning over the bulwarks of the ship together ; 
as he whispers “ soft nothings ” in her ear. 

Their faces are fronting up stream, and I wonder 
whether her thoughts are still travelling in the direction of 
the little, sandy, sun-burnt port where her lover dwells, and 
whether he too is casting regretful glances down the river’s 
course, or whether, on the contrary, he is whiling away the 
tedium of the evening and consoling himself in the presence 
of some other fair one ! 

By this time we had ourselves attracted the attention 
of our fellow-passengers, and ray small sketch-book had 
become the terror of some and the astonishment of all. At 
first I was able to sketch the various groups on board 
unseen— hiding behind friendly backs, sometimes utilising 
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F. for tlie purpose, sometimes Andras— till one unlucky 
moment, taken off my guard, I allowed an inquisitive 
“ native ” to take a mean advantage of me and slip round 
behind us. Thenceforward I had no more peace. “ The 
great unwashed” particularly manifested a most decided 
disinclination to be immortalised, half believing I possessed 
the gift of the “evil eye” — above all the Turkish ladies, 
who, when they were informed of my dangerous proclivities, 
drew their bandages closely over their faces till even their 
eyes were concealed, whilst the passengers on the forecastle 
crowded round me to such an extent that the Captain at 
last came to see what could be the matter. Some who 
happened to be too far in the rear to have a good view 
of my proceedings had climbed on to the ship’s bulwarks, 
where, holding on by the iron supports from which th(‘. 
boats were suspended, they not oiily had a good view, but 
felt secure from my dreaded machinations. 

I never saw people more excited, until it became noised 
abroad that “ some one in the crowd knew all about it.” I 
was simply taking pictures for the Illustrated Ze/itimj 
(Journal) of Belgrade. This was regarded as so natural 
and likely a solution of the matter that henceforth-" 
there being no longer any mystery — tin* interest in nn; 
gradually subsided, and I was permitted to pursue art under 
less difficulty. 

Count , the “noble” who joined us at Esseg, is a 

most intelligent and agreeable person; and as soon as he 
has ascertained to what nationality we belong, ho comes up 
and addresses us in the familiar tongue. He speaks Englisli 
very tolerably, but cannot, or at any rate affects not, to 
understand German. Immediately that he discovers we 
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speak French, however, he gladly relapses into that 
language, being evidently more accustomed to converse in 
it than in English, although he has, lie informs us, been 
in England several times. 

We soon discover that many Hungarians speak Freiicli 
both well and fluently, for just at this juncture a heavily- 
laden barge of more than ordinary interest passing alongside 
awakens a number of the tirst-class passengers frr)m their 
usual lethargy, and brings a little knot of persons of botli 
sexes to the part of tlie steamer where w(5 arc sitting ; and 
after the excitement has subsided, conversation becomes 
general, turning—every one speaking French— upon the 
comparative} merits of the various modern languages, all 
agreeing that the English and Magyar are the most 
reasonable, these being the only ones in Europe, so far as 
we knew, in whicli the three genders are philosophically 
applied. 

“ Fancy ! ” broke in the testy old gentleman, glad to 
have a hit at anything Geriuait, and growing almost black 
in the face. “ Fancy tlie bench (die Banlx) upon which 1 
am sitting being feminine, whereas the chair {der StuJd) 
upon which the Count reposes is masculine. Why should 
not objects inanimate} in every language} be neuter, as in 
ours and yours ? ” (h)oking towards us.) “ Hang it, sir, why 
should they have ivij/ gender at all ? ’Tis monstre)us ! ” and 
apoplexy seemed imminent. 

“ Or the sun ” (just them setting, like a fierce war-god 
stained with blood) “ be ftwdniut\ whilst the placid, genth' 
moon is nuiHcidine !" broke' in some one} else, continuing 
tlie argument. 

“ And the stars, the stars, oh ! why shoulel thty be mascu- 
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line, which twinkle so sweetly, and give us such a tender 
light ? ” added the voice of a Magyar girl, in melodious 
but rather doubtful French. 

“ Der Moiid ist aiifgegangeii, 

Die goldnen Sternlein prangcn, 

Am Himmel hell imd klar,’’ 

sang the young German in a clear and manly tenor, para- 
phrasing in verso the two last clauses of the discussion. 

This was the signal for a request for some music, to 
which however no one responded, till a Croatian gentle- 
man, suddenly disappearing, brought from below a kind 
of mandoline, the national instrument of the Croat-Serbs, 
upon which he played some plaintive melody, and then 
sang in his native language, Slavonian, a ballad to its 
accompaniment. 

There is something very novel and delightful, as well as 
healthful to the mind, in the feeling which creeps over one 
on board these Danube steamers. Where else can one meet 
and converse, at one and the same time, with people of so 
many nations and climes ? 

Even those poor, helpless lumps of humanity, the Turkish 
ladies, whom not even the strains of music have aroused 
from their lethargy, and who sit staring vacantly into 
the river, — I feel half-drawn towards them. Yet their 
apathy almost drives me mad, though I know it to be due 
to etiquette and not to choice. 

Going across to their children, however, I try to amuse 
them, and soon bring laughter to their melancholy eyes ; till, 
growing bolder by degrees as twilight approaches, they even 
let me lead them to the forecastle, where a strange scene 
presents itself. Surely, with these singular surroundings. 
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we cannot be in Europe, but in some Eastern vessel bound 
for Mecca or some other shrine with a freight of pilgrims. 
There are groups of Bosniaks — Bosnians, as we in England 
call them— crouching upon their bundles which contain 
their little worldly all, or sitting on the deck eating their 
evening meal of black bread and fat, uncooked bacon. 
There are manly Servians by the dozen, and bronze-faced 
Turks : men clothed in pictorial rags begrimed with cos- 
mopolitan dirt I and the air terribly “ Oriental ” and frowsy 
with the odours of sheepskin and garlic. 

Here too are men of almost every religion, from the off- 
shoot of the Eeformed faith, in the person of a stern and 
silent Debrieziner, priding himself in the exclusive doctrines 
of Calvin, to the unbelieving Hebrew ; whilst yonder, at the 
prow, is a turbaiied son of the Prophet, who, having sprc'ad 
his little island of carpet, is still salaaming to the west, 
although the sun set full an hour ago, and twilight’s shadows 
are gathering over all. 

Close by us is a stalwart, broad-shouldered, and burly 
Bulgarian, who, having spread his rug also, makes the sign 
of the Greek cross, and, drawing his fez over his eyes, lays 
him down to rest. There are lioumanians too of every 
degree, from the tall, effeminate, and sallow-complexioncd 
dweller in Bucharest, to the wild and uncivilised shepherd 
from the Wallachiaii mountains in sandalhid feet. Amongst 
all these, the poor down-trodden Jews sit alone, despised of 
their neighbours — outcasts even here in this motley assem- 
blage — the “ pariahs ” of Europe. 

As I stand watching from a little distance this diversity 
of peoples, wondering whither they are going, and what kind 
of rustic homes will shelter them when their voyage is 
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ended, I observe a liaiiglity lloumaiiian pacing down tlie 
deck with measured strides, his curled lip and lofty carriage 
bearing witness to his arrogant claims of ancestry. 

He is smoking, and looking down disdainfully as he 
])asses upon the swarthy groups covering the planks of the 
vessel. Presently his foot catches in a portion of the 
flowing garment of a poor, hoary-hoaded Jew. The rag 
was trespassing on the space that, by tacit and mutual 
consent, had been left clear the whole length of the deck, 
to enable the passengers to walk up and down. The Pou- 
manian first regards the wearer with an expression of 
unutterable scorn, and then, muttering between his teeth 
what seems to be an oath, kicks him thrice, and bids him 
got out of the way. 

The Jew, however, instead of resenting both insult and 
blows, turns an abject gaze upon the imperious Gentile, 
and, quietly accepting the ignominy which is his heritage 
here, draws his garments more closely round him, and 
simply rolls over on the other side. 

The rock-built fortress of Petervarad now comes in sight, 
standing on a promontory formed by the windings of the 
river. It has been called the Gibraltar of the Danube, {iiid 
presents a formidable array of walls and bastions, rising tier 
above tier, perforated with loopholes for cannon, and from 
its ramparts the guns and bayonets of the sentinels glisten 
in the moonlight. The town at its base is interesting as 
being tlie place at which Peter the Hermit marshalled his 
soldiers for the first Crusade, and from whom doubtless 
the town has received its present name. It is long before 
we lose sight of this great fortress, commanding as it does, 
from its lofty position, the whole surrounding country, 
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wliicli, like a sphinx, it soems to guard, the river skirting it 
on three sides. 

At length its battlementcd heights begin to fade from 
sight, but the moon still links its distant shores to tlie 
steamer’s wake by a tremulous chain of glory. The top- 
booted Austrian 
olhcer departed 
Avith the last 
gleam of the set- 
ting sun, and our 
little Jeanette, 
alone this time, is 
once more leaning 
over the steamer’s 
side and looking 
down upon the 
moon’s i)athAvay. 

Is it guiding her 
thoughts back, we wonder, to her lover? "We welcome, 
at any rate, weeping eyes and downcast looks as a good 
omen; and, passing by the deck saloon, we see that she 
has placed her withered flower in Avater, and that — typical 
of lier love — it is holding up its head again ! 

We Avere due at Semlin at eight o’clock, but being three 
hours after our time in arriving at Petervarad, avc are 
sc.arccly likely to reach tlic former place much before 
midnight. 

As Ave sit languidly on the deck, and skim softly througli 
the Avarm, voluptuous air, the discordant sounds of a horn 
reach us from the forecastle, probably that of a Wallachian 
shepherd. 
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Wc are now passing beneath lofty hills, which form 
the most south-eastern portion of the Fruskagora cliain. 
They are clothed to their summits with primeval forest, 
hut their lower declivities are cultivated with the vine. 
Every now and again we pass a Slavonian village, with 
its tall and slender steeple standing like a spectre in the 
moonlight, and gleaming white against the sapphire hills. 
AVill the prophecy of a Pauslavonic unity ever, I wonder, 
be accomplished ? 

That portion of the Slavonic race known as Eussian first 
came in contact with the Greek empire in 805, under the 
warlike house of Euric, just before the IMagyar invasion of 
Pannonia. Three times the Eussians attempted to conquer 
Constantinople, the last occasion in 1043. The Greeks 
twice succeeded in defeating these barbarian hordes by 
means of Greek fire thrown from their war-galleys. Elated, 
however, by their previous successes, the Greeks, on the 
third invasion of their northern foe, pursued them too rashly, 
and were overpowered by the enemy. A treaty was entered 
into, but the terror which this third attack upon their 
capital created was greatly enhanced by the discovery that 
a statue in the square of Taurus had been secretly inscribed 
with a prophecy to the effect that in the lad daya the 
Russians would he masters of Constantinople. 

A singular prediction in connection with the former is 
also said to have existed amongst the Turks, viz. that they 
were to continue to rule in Constantinople 400 years, and 
that after that period their dominion over it would cease. 
They have, as is well known, already exceeded this term 
by some few years. 

]\[ore than one Greek priest with whom we conversed 
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recognised, in the possible fulfilment of these prophecies, 
the partial realisation of the Panslavonic efforts ; for, by the 
Emperor of Eussia becoming likewise Emperor of Constan- 
tinople, the two branches of the Greek Church, at any rate, 
would be united under one head. 

Beaching Slankament, the waters of the Danube are 
augmented by those of the Theiss. At the mouth of it 
numerous vessels are lying laden with corn from the north, 
and into one of these we nearly ran, grazing her side and 
carrying away a portion of her bows. 

The moon shines brightly as we sit talking to the various 
races of people on board, sometimes speaking German, 
sometimes French, sometimes Italian or Spanish, and not 
unfrequently jumbling all together in our endeavours to 
sustain conversation and make ourselves intelligible to 
every one. 

All evince the same curiosity which we have met elsewhere 
in our travels in Hungary to know who we are, whence we 
have come and for what purpose— in fact, all about ourselves 
and our belongings — wliicli seems the more remarkable, 
because one would suppose that English persons must often 
be met with on board these steamers on their way to tlie 
Lower Danube. They are not, however, met with frequently 
enough to cause them to cease to be rarvB aves on these 
waters ; and it is intensely amusing to listen to the cross- 
questioning to which we are subjected. 

“English! Is it possible? Then you live in London. 
Well, to be sure ! What a long way off*! How long have you 
been on the journey ? and what cities did you pass through? 
Perhaps the illustrious strangers are on tlieir way to 
Constantinople ? No ! Well, then, doubtless the gentleman 



is an engineer engaged in some public works undertaken 
by the Hungarian Government — railways, perhaps ? ” All 
open their eyes very wide when wo tell them we arc merely 
on a “ Lustreise /' — that is, travelling for pleasure, and 
the announcement invariably calls forth the exclamation, 
“ What a lot of money it must cost to travel so far ! But 
the English arc always so rich, so vertj rich.” 

At Betervarad we are joined by a young Bosniak gentle- 
man. With the exception ql’ a fez and a crimson satin 
waistcoat, he wears the ugly dress of Western civilisation ; 
but his servant, a tall, fine, broad-shouldered old fellow— a 
perfect picture in himself — is clad in loose dark blue Turkish 
trousers, embroidered jacket, and crimson shawl girdle ; the 
whole rendered quite sj)lcndid by a heavily-braided and 
fur-lined mantle worn loosely across the shoulders. Andrus 
has already made himself aware of his existence, and the 
two have been in close conclave, no doubt imparting to each 
other the history, past, present and future, of their respective 
masters. At any rate, Aiidras is well up in that of the 
Bqsniak, for I overhear him telling a German accpiaintaiice 
that he has large landed estates in the east of Bosnia, and 
has six hundred labourers ; that he cannot live in his own 
country on account of the climate being too severe, and 
that he is on his way to Adrianoplc, where he intends to 
settle. 

At eleven o’clock the lights of Semlin come in sight, and 
there is a general stir amongst the j)assengers, many of 
whom will leave us there : stewards are rushing after 
some who had not yet paid their wine bills : the decks 
ai‘o crowded with luggage. The second-class passengers 
shoulder their bundles and rugs, and, having shaken tlicjii- 
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RclvoH into aliapo af^ain, crowcl tlio approach to tlio gangway 
till wo como alongside. What a strange wild scene now 
presents itself, and what a Babel of tongues ! Magyar, 
Oerman, Greek, and Illyrian, or-Iheg Mr. Max Muller’s 
pardon — Wittdic: and what savage, uncanny faces loom 
out of the darkness, faces of men whose acquaintance om^ 
would not like to make on a lonely road ; men witli 
closely shaven locks, wearing caps like fezes and Turkish 
trousers ; others whose long-matted hair hangs over their 
broad high shoulders and half coiiC(;als their features ! 
And how they rave and yell, and clamour for more, as the 
new passengers, whose luggage they bring on hoard, put 
a doncenr into their hand to repay them for their trouble ! 

“ This — only this ? ” each seems to say in his own particular 
jargon as, extending with hitter scorn his greasy palm in 
which the silver coin is glistening, he asks for double. And 
witnessing these proceedings, we feel thankful that we are 
not to land, at night at any rate, amid such strange and wild 
surroundings. 
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CHAPTEK XXYIIL 

SHOOTING THE CATARACTS. 

TT AVING great things before ns to-day, we once more 
shake off dull sloth and early rise. During the 
night we had passed not only Belgrade and Semendria, but 
an ancient Turkish fortress and many other places of 
interest, all of which we were sorry to miss ; but even the 
most enthusiastic of travellers cannot always keep awake. 

Going out on deck, we find we are passing a long island, 
clothed with dense vegetation of fairest green, feathering 
down to the water’s edge. 

“ How exactly this portion of our great Duna (Danube) 
resembles the Mississippi, which I visited last year ! ” ex- 
claimed the Count — the only passenger as yet on deck, and 
who coming forward greeted us with a pleasant smile. 
“ There is nothing wanting to complete the resemblance. 
No ! not even the canoe — for sec that strange savage-looking 
fellow yonder, paddling himself about in that small sandy 
creek— his boat the hollo wed-out trunk of a tree ! And 
those ‘ snags,’ too, lying half-out in mid-stream. How like 
all is to the mightier river of the New World ! ” 

The island itself is full of wild-fowl — a “ whir-r-r ! ” 
and away go a large flock skimming through the air, tlieir 
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white wings gleaming like silver in the morning light ; 
whilst here and tliere web-footed “ water-ravens,” about 
the size of a small goose, are still seen roosting on the 
trees or standing on sandy promontories watching for fish. 

The cold is intense, the climate having altered strangely 
since yesterday, when even before sunrise it was warm and 
pleasant. Yet the river’s course has been taking us steadily 
southwards since leaving Pest. 

“We are approaching the jaws of the defile,” said the 
captain, who, just then appearing on deck, observed me 
drawing my large “cloud” around me. “The wind is 
always rough there, even on the hottest day, no matter 
how calm it is elsewhere, and it will blow very hard to- 
day, for wo can feel it even here.” 

We had lost the greater number of our fellow-passengers, 
for they left us at Semlin and Belgrade. The Turkish family, 
however, are still with us, together with the young Bosniak, 
who, by the way, has been joined by a brother. Both are 
resplendent in crimson satin waistcoats covered with silver 
chains and various kinds of ornaments, and they look very 
handsome as they pace the deck in their beautiful sable-lined 
cloaks and broad fur collars. There are several Hungarians 
who have also remained on board, including the testy old 
gentleman, who hospitably insists on our being his guests 
at breakfast this morning. That meal, however, is very 
hastily partaken of on this occasion, for there are too many 
things of interest to be seen on deck to admit of the most 
prosaic person lingering in the saloon longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

There are three sets of steamers on the Danube, and we 
are fearing lost we may have to leave this one at 1 )renkova, 



on account of tlio lowness of the water. At some seasons 
the navigation of the Lower Danube is very dangerous, 
except for the smallest steamers ; the narrow channels 
between the reefs, which in some places stretch across 
the whole breadth of the river and rise above its surface 
like alligators’ teeth, containing scarcely more than eighteen 
inches of water. 

Attempts have been made to remove these obstructions 
by blasting the highest of the reefs, but with ill success. 
They principally consist of a hard micaceous slate, which 
is very difficult to blast ; and even the little flat-bottomed 
barges which arc made expressly for the shallows, striking 
on the edges of these pointed rocks, are often sunk or broken 
to pieces. The most dangerous of these rapids, or Cata- 
ractm as they are called here, lies below Drenkova, where 
the reefs create a fall of eight feet. Across these the 
native boatmen dash heedlessly without steering, shutting 
their eyes to the danger, and appealing for protection either 
to Allah or the Virgin, according as their religion may 
dictate; their craft, however, not unfrequently coming 'to 
hopeless grief notwithstanding, whilst they occasionally 
lose their own lives as well. 

Having passed the island of Moldova, curious sandhills 
appear in sight. They are almost destitute of verdure, 
a tuft of grass here and there being the only vegetation 
seen upon them, and appear in fact to l)e formed of loose 
sand drifted hither by the wind. Yet these small and 
insignificant hillocks arc in truth none other than the 
beginnings of the South-Eastern Carpathians, which soon 
enclose us on either side. 

At Moldova, a military frontier-post, the river widens 
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considerably, and wears all the appearance of a beautiful 
lake, whose sandy shores, crimson in the rising sun, 
are hacked by golden and purple mountains, veiled 
partially in the morning mist. As we proceed, how- 
ever, we soon discern a narrow cleft in the high rocks 
through which the river forces its way. Through this 
narrow defile the wind tears madly, as if to defy our 
entrance. 

The pent-up waters are now covered with innumerable 
waves, as, flowing over reefs which lie only a few feet below 
the surface, eddies and whirlpools are formed which cause 
the steamer to rock from side to side. But this is by no 
means one of the really formidable portions of the Pass, 
and is hut a small obstacle to the navigation of the 
river compared with those which we have to encounter 
farther on. 

The scone which now presents itself to our view is 
surely one of the most magnificent in the world. On either 
side are lofty crags, which rise precipitously out of tlio 
raging waters. On the topmost crest of tliat to tlie left 
stands the ruined stronghold of a robber-knight, now 
abandoned to eagles ; whilst a little lower down, on the 
right bank, crowning the summit of an almost inacces- 
sible rock — the two having once held the keys of tlio 
Pass — stand the splendid but crumbling ruins of the 
feudal castle of Golunibacz, with its nine towers and battle- 
inented avails dominating the river. Its name is said to 
be a corruption of “ Columba ” (the castle of the Dove), 
for it was here that the Greek Princess Helena w^as 
imprisoned. 

This splendid ruin — called in Turkish (rdijerdachnih — 
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which was besieged by King Sigismund and afterwards 
taken from the Turks by Matthias Corvinus, is built on the 
site of an ancient Roman castrtm, many liistorical events 



being recorded in connection with its imposing towers, 
seven of which are still in good preservation. 

Projecting about eighteen or twenty feet above the boil- 
ing stream, we now come in sight of a singularly-shaped 
solitary rock, called Babacaj,” a word said to mean in the 
Turkish language ‘‘Repent,” and to which tradition 
assigns a strange history. For here — so runs the legend — 
a ruffianly Beh, seized with jealousy, brought his young 
bride, and having landed her on the rock, rowed away, and 
left her to starve and die, answering her piteous cries with 
Bahacaj ! habucaj!^^ (Repent! repent!) And the shep- 
herds watching their flocks on the summit of these moun- 
tain heights tell how in the “stilly nights” her voice 
reaches them above the restless wave, and how also on 
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stormy ones, as the water dashes over the rock, piercing 
screams come echoing up the gorge. 

As we approach the rock “ Babacaj,” a vulture perched con- 
spicuously on its summit, solemnly regarding the surround- 
ing scene, rose suddenly, and with a great flapping of wings, 
which measured fully seven or eight feet across, flew to his 
eyrie in a mountain crest on the opposite side of the gorge. 
These rocky precipices, perforated with clefts and fissures, 
are the abode of numerous vultures of a large species, as 
well as eagles. 

The largest of these fissures is called ‘‘ the cavern of 
Golumbaez,” on account of its proximity to the ruined castle 
of that name, and was pointed out to us by a credulous 
Magyar as being the veritable cave in which St. George 
slew the Dragon, whoso carcase— so tradition adds — still in 
process of decay, gives birth to innumerable “ Mord-muchen ” 
(murder-flies) — a very venomous species of gnat, known to 
naturalists as the Furia infernaUs. However much the 
former part of the tradition concerning their origin may bo 
regarded as a myth, there is no doubt that these terrible 
little posts do really inhabit this cave. During the months 
of Juno and July they pour forth like a living cloud, and 
are the terror of the shepherds and herdsmen on the heights 
of the Danube, who light largo fires of green wood by night 
to protect themselves and their flocks from the ravages of 
these insects, which often prove fatal in a few hours even to 
horses and buffalo, and which, attacking the eyes, nostrils, 
ears and throat, create suffocation from the swelling caused 
by the poison of their sting. 

Ill vain the peasants liavc endeavoured to wall up the 
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cavern ; these poisonous gnats only force their way throng 
otlier fissures. Tliey are, however, scarcely likely to hav 
any real connection with the cavern, and are doubtles 
bred in the marshes and swamps of the Danube, takiin 
refuge in these rocks during the frosty weather, collectiiij 
into huge societies, and then pouring forth when the ic 
melts and the summer heat begins. 

After passing the first rapids, we find ourselves in cab; 
waters. Looking back, the scene is perfectly sublime, ani 
the Danube, hemmed in on all sides, as at Moldova, wit! 
precipitous mountains, once more wears the appearance o 
a lake, whilst here and there the windings of the shallow 
shore, showing black against the lofty crags, and cuttiiij 
into their reflections with horizontal lines, create a pictur 
the splendour of which it is impossible to describe. Beau 
tiful as are the defiles of the Ithiiie between Bingen an* 
Coblenz, they are but a mere toy compared with those of th 
Lower Danube. 

To the right, about half a mile below Goluinbacz, are th 
ruins of the Homan fort Gradisca, the first visible tracing 
of the Via Trajaiia, while on the left or Hungarian ban] 
of the river we now trace the magnificent modern roat 
which was constructed by the Hungarian Government a 
the [instance of its great patriot Count Szechenyi, whosi 
name it bears, and to whom the navigation of the river 
and many of the public works in Hungary, are due. Thi 
roadway is formed in some places — where the rocks, risin* 
sheer out of the water, admitted of no pathway — of vas 
galleries which pierce the mountains ; whilst in others, tlu 
road being carried along the outside of the rock, it i 
widened by terraces of masonry. 
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Passing boiieath one of these terraces, we see three figures 
wending their way along, the only signs of life we have 
observed on the banks to-day. They are Wallachian women, 
dressed in bright-coloured garments, with blue and red 
scarves wound round their heads like turbans, and con- 
trasting very picturesquely with the sombre grey and 
brown tints of the surrounding rocks. They are driving a 
herd of yellow long-haired swine, but the whole procession 
looks so small as it skirts the giant ramparts, that they 
appear like tiny figures in a Noalfs-ark. 

Wo are now approaching another defile, and the wind 
blowing fiercely, as through tlio last, again defies our 
entrance. 

The captain having kindly offered me his place, a snug 
little corner on the quarter-deck, strongly framed-in with 
canvas walls and overlooking the forecastle and bows, I not 
only had an uninterrupted view of all around me, but, up to 
my shoulders at any rate, was well protected from the fury 
of the wind. But for this circumstance I doubt whether 
I should have been able to remain on deck. Looking 
behind me for an instant, I see F. and the other gentlemen 
staggering as they try to maintain their equilibrium, whilst 
below me, crouching in the forecastle, whither they have 
gone for shelter, are our Bosnian brothers, muffled up in 
cloaks and fur-lined hoods, the picture of abject misery, if 
not despair. 

Borne onwards by the swift current, we now approach 
the second defile at a pace that makes one giddy, the rate 
at which the steamer takes us being no doubt greatly 
exaggerated to our senses by the close proximity and 
height of the stupendous mountain buttresses which hem 
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ns in on either side. The wind blows against ns with a 
deafening noise, and almost stuns us. 

It is impossible to remain any longer standing, and I 
am obliged to sit down and hold on tightly ; whilst the 
gentlemen’s voices shouting to me from the deck to look, 
now on this side, now on that, as object after object 
of peculiar interest and beauty, and the stupendous 



bastions of rugged rock, unfold in rapid succession, seem 
like voices far away. I cannot hear, but the captain, 
leaving his position on the other side of the vessel and 
coming to the place where I am enclosed, interprets for 
them, and bids me turn my eyes to the left, for we are 
passing a series of Eoman fortifications ; and then, fasten- 
ing my wraps more securely round me, tells me that the 
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wind always blows fiercely always up this gorge, though 
not usually so madly as to-day. And now, rounding a 
rocky rampart which rises perpendicularly out of the water, 
the cataracts of Islaez and Tachtalia come in sight, two 
sister reefs consisting of hard porphyry, which, stretching 
across the river like dams, extend for a mile and a half. 
ITore and there, piercing through the surface, are pointed 
rocks, round which the water rushing fiercely makes in- 
numerable eddies, till we at length reach the monster 
whirlpool that so often proves fatal to small craft ascend- 
ing or descending the river. Near it rises a fragment of 
rock called the Buffalo,"' beyond which long lines of white- 
crested breakers are seen stretching across the whole width 
of the river. Holding our breath, we pass by a mere shave 
through a narrow channel in the reef, more dangerous on 
account of its eddies and whirlpools than even the reefs 
themselves. We no longer steam : the current of the river 
bearing us along, whilst the captain stands on the bridge 
looking down anxiously on the boiling, seething mass. 

Navigation is fraught with the greatest danger to small 
vessels when the water is low. At such times also passen- 
gers are transferred from the steamers to peculiar flat- 
bottomed boats, constructed especially for this part of the 
river, which is then not navigable for boats drawing more 
than a minimum of water. 

The liomaiis, alive to the serious obstacles which these 
rocks presented, constructed a canal here, remains of which 
are still said to exist. 

As soon as we have safely descended the rapids and 
doubled a sharp promontory, the river begins to expand 
until it again attains the proportions almost of an inland 
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sea; when it again becoraes contracted, and we approach 
the formidable and perilous passage of the “Grehen,” in 
the centre of whose reefs stands ominously an iron cross 
to warn boatmen of the dangerous Pass which has wrecked 
so many vessels. 

We have now crossed three of the great rapids, or Cata- 
racten, of the Danube, with their tremendous breakers and 
currents, doing so in one instance through a gap only twenty 
yards broad and twenty-four inches deep. Over some of 
these weirs the steamer rocked as in a storm at sea, as it 
struggled against the eddies which, formed by the rocks 
beneath the surface, were driven back against the current. 

The river, freed from its present difficulties, now leaps 
forth exultant into a broad channel, like a monster released 
from bondage, and spreading out its arms embraces the 
Servian island of Porecz, where a Greek church has been 
erected, and above which rise bluff escarpments and walls 
of rock containing cracks and rents like loopholes of a 
Cyclopean citadel, and beneath which our steamer seems 
dwarfed to a mere speck u]3on the waters. 

At this point commences a line of Eoman fortifications, 
which with little interruption form conspicuous objects on 
the left bank of the river for twenty miles, until, indeed, 
we reach the magnificent ruin of Tricule, with its triple- 
towered castle, one of the most beautiful of Eoman 
antiquities. 

Immediately after passing this castle, we arrive at another 
imposing spectacle of the mighty Danube. Already the 
majestic limestone crags flanking its threshold are in sight; 
and we soon steam beneath one of the most glorious monu- 
ments of nature’s architecture — the “ Sterheezii Ahnare'' or 
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huge bastion of the Danube ” — rocks which rear their 
summits almost perpendicularly to a height of over two 
thousand feet from the water’s brink. Beneath the rocks 
the narrow channel of the river, suddenly cramped to its 
smallest dimensions, rushes with a deafening roar, and, 
rolling its waves over its rocky bed with a noise like 
thunder, lashes the rugged sides of its obstructing enemies 
with furious spray. This is none other than the celebrated 
Kazan Pass ; a defile so narrow, notwithstanding the depth 
of the river — 200 feet at this point — that, as our pigmy 
steamer takes us through it, we tremble lest it should get 
foul of the rocks on one side or the other. And if this 
river presents such a wild and savage scene now, in its 
stately summer grandeur, what must it be in winter, when 
it becomes a mass of floating ice through which the narrow 
storm-tossed channel has to force its way ! How wonder- 
ful and terrific must then be its aspect, as bearing down 
oil its current huge boulders of ice, they knock and 
crash against each other, and then, hurling against the 
rocks, grind themselves to powder ! 

At the termination of this last defile, and nearly vis-d-vis 
to the little village of Old Gradina, we arrive at Trajan’s 
Tafel, another interesting monument commemorative of tlu^ 
achievements of the Emperor wdiose name it bears, con- 
sisting of a tablet hewn in the solid rock, on which are 
inscribed his titles, together with the names of the legions 
and their cohorts by whom the road was constructed. 

This tablet, which stands on a niche sloping outwards from 
the vertical, is supported by winged genii and dolphins, the 
whole being surmounted by the Koman eagle. 

As we passed, a man standing in a clumsy kind of canoe 
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was impelling himself by a pole close under the tablet, 
whilst another wild-looking fellow was sitting in the niche 
cooking his mid-day meal. 

At this point on the Servian side the rocks manifest very 
singular serpentine stratification — like metal that had 
twisted in the act of cooling. On the same side, too, we 
once more see tracings of the ancient Roman road, which, 
situated about ten feet above the river, extend for a con- 
siderable distance. They consist of a perfectly horizontal 
ridge, varying from two to four feet in width, beneath 
which, as previously observed higher up the river, are a 
number of square holes or sockets, placed at regular in- 
tervals, believed to have been made to support beams by 
means of which the narrow path was widened by a wooden 
platform which overhung the stream. In a climate like this, 
which is subject to such severe alternations of cold and heat — 
frosts Arctic in their rigour and heat little short of tropical 
— it is marvellous that these ancient memorials should not 
ere this have been either defaced and concealed, by Time’s 
obliterating mantle, or have crumbled beneath his tread ; 
but there they arc, as fresh as if the Roman workman 
had just left his hammer and chisel and would return to 
continue his work on the morrow ; whilst in places where 
the rocky escarpment was cut to form the pathway, the 
stone is as white as if laid bare but yesterday, and its 
edge as sharp and angular as when first completed. 

Continuing our steam down the river, we meet for the 
first time with true specimens of Wallachian villages, with 
which, at a later period, we were destined to become so 
familiar in our travels through Transylvania. 

We descended the Danube thus far for the purpose of 
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steaming through the renowned “ Iron Gate Pass,” about 
twenty miles below Orsova ; but, although it is said to be the 
most dangerous and formidable of all the rapids of the river, 
having two distinct falls of eight feet, which at low water 
form themselves into foaming cataracts and over which the 
water falls perpendicularly, yet the scenery is comparatively 
tame. In the place of rugged and scarped precipices rising 
to a height of from 1500 to 2000 feet, and hanging over 
the mighty stream like impending Titans, the mountains 
slope landwards, receding from the water’s edge. It is 
grand, however; and the little steamer, as it threads its 
dangerous passage between the rocks, sways from side 
to side. 

But at last the splendid Danube, having lashed itself into 
weariness over the reefs which extending for a mile con- 
stitute that portion of it known as the “ Iron Gate Pass,” 
widens considerably, and flows on henceforth with calm 
and dignified demeanour, till, having fulfilled its noble 
career, it loses itself at last in the Black Sea. 
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